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Four  more  die  on  roads 


onus  on  drivers 


By  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
- Prime  Minister  Shamir  yesterday 
called  on  all  drivers  to  show  greater 
care  behind  the  wheel.  In  a reaction 
to  what  he  termed  “the  agonizing 
bloodletting  on  the  highways,”  Sha- 
mir said  at  yesterday's  cabinet  ses- 
sion that  the  courts  should  mete  out 
stiffer  punishments  to  careless  driv- 
ers, and  that  the  media  should  cany 
on  giving  maximum  exposure  to  the 
road  accident:  lisriie,  in  order  to 
make  the  pub  lip  aware  of  the  need 
to  combat  the  {Hague  of  accidents. 

As  the  cabinet  discussed  last 
week's 'alarming  rise  in  road  casual- 
ties, four  more  fetal  accidents  occur- 
red yesterday,  leaving  four  dead 
and  five  injured.  One  of  those 
killed,  19-year-old  Shoshana  Avi- 
guy,  was  the'eighth  soldier  to  die  on 
Ute  roads  in  the  last  10  days. 

< The  cabinet  heard  a report  by  Ae- 

v‘  tan  Ben-Yehoshua,  the  head  of  the 
Transport  Ministry's  Road  Safety 
Administration,  but  rook  no  practi- 
cal decisions  whatsoever  beyond  the 
meagre  moves  it  approved  a fort- 
night ago. 

At  that  time,  the  cabinet  ap- 
proved the  recommendations  of  the 
Ministerial  Committee  on  Road 
Safety  to. add  NIS  18.5  m.  to  this 
year's  Transport  Ministry  budget. 
The  sum  was  fax  less  than  what  had 
been  demanded  by  several  minis- 
ters, including  Transport  Minister 
Haim  Corfu,  after  the  spate  of  road 
accidents  in  July  and  August. 

Most  of  the  outcry  at  the  time  was 
for  the  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try’s roads,  but  a good  portion  of  the 
NIS  IS.Sm.  was  to  be  allocated  to 
the  Road  Safety  Administration, 
which  concentrates  on  public  infor- 
mation campaigns.  Ben-Yehoshua 
said  at  the  end  of  last  week,  howev- 
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ex;  that  the  money  had  not  yet  been 
received. 

Shamir,  reminding  his  cabinet 
colleagues  that  the  roads  had 
claimed  21  victims  last  week,  said 
the  Cabinet  would  keep  the  road  ac- 
cident situation  under  periodic  re- 
view at  its  forthcoming  sessions. 

Acting  Transport  Minister  Moshe 
Katzav,  replacing  Corfu  who  is 
abroad,  said  that  tf  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  security  forces  who  tost 
their  lives  last  week  bad  been  killed 
in  hostile  action,  there  would  have 
been  a greater  public  outcry. 

Katzav  said: “Road  deaths  in  the 
first  seven  months  of  this  year,  are 
some  11  per  cent  higher  than  their 
rate  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
1986.  Some  14,400  Israelis  have  died 
on  the  Triads  since  independence, 
more  than  in  all  of  Israel’s  wars, 
including  the  War  of 
Independence.” 

Ben-Yehoshua,  who  for  many 
years  was  a senior  police  officer  re- 
sponsible for  road  -safety  before 
heading  the  administration,  said 
that  58  local  authorities  had  set  up 
their  own  road  safety  administra- 
tions and  would  attack  die  specific 
problems  in  their  own  localities.  He 
said  his  own  organization  would 
launch  an  educational  campaign  in 
the  media  and  would  enlist  the  help 
of  volunteer  organizations  to  help 
combat  accidents. 

He  said  that  money  must  be  found 
to  improve  the  road  infrastructure  at 
critical  spots  where  accidents  fre- 
quently occurred,  as  well  as  to  pay 
for  more  manpower. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  vehi- 
cle licensing  garages  must  be  radi- 
cally improved,  Ben-Yehoshua  said.' 
Even  though  pbhee  statistics  attrib- 
uted only  4 per  cent  of  road  acd- 
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The  U.S.  warship  ‘Flatety’  steams  through  the  Golf  yesterday  under 
■the  setting  son.  U.N.  Secretary-General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  was 
still  in  the  region  yesterday,  attempting  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
,two  warring  sides  — see  page  3.  (Reuter) 


Arafat  - 


Yasser  Arafat  has  so  far  not  denied  Charlie  Bh' 
ton’s  account  of  their  meeting  last  week  in  Gene- 
va . The  denial  issued  by  Abu-Mazen  (Mahmud 
Abbas,  a member  of  the  PLO’s  executive  com- 
mittee and  a close  aide  to  Arafat),  referred  main- 
ly to  one  point  - the  reports  that  Arafat  had 
proposed  direct  and  separate  negotiations  be- 
tween the  PLO  and  Israel.  One  may  understand 
from  statements  by  Arafat,  Abu  Mazen  and  other- 
PLO  spokesmen  during  the  last  few  days  that  the 
PLO  is  ready  to  negotiate  with  Israel,  but  only 
within  the'framework  of  an  international  confer- 
ence and  not  in  any  other  forum  . 

The  official  Israeli  reaction  to  Arafat's  propos- 
al as  conveyed  by  Biton  was  dismissive:  the  pro- 


or  breakthrough? 


posal  was  nothing  new,  it  wasn't  sincere,  and 
Bifon  WaS  bwfly  the  person  to  serve asajnessetf-' 
ger  for  such  proposals. 

It  Is  true  that  the  three  conditions  set  in  the 
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proposal  (mutual  recognition,  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities and  a halt  to  new  settlements)  were  raised,  or 
agreed  to,  by  Arafat  as  far  back  as  1982  . The 
novelty  of  the  present  proposal,  however,  is  that 
it  combines  the  three  conditions.  Arafat  had  nev- 


er before  made  such  an  offer  to  an  Israeli 
governmentt  ■ . . _ : ■ , 

It  is -after  true  that  the  offer  as  conveyed  by 
Biton  is  being  used  by  the  PLO  as  propaganda. 
But  is  it  nothing  but  propaganda?  Arafat  knows 
that  for  the  PLO  to  survive  on  the  political  map  of 
the  Middle  East  he  -has  to  show  the  world  (and 
esperialy  the  superpowers  and  the  Arab  states) 
that  the  PLO  is  capable  of  becoming  part  of  the 
peace  process  as  an  independent  entity,  and  that 
it  could  negotiate  with  Israel  (within  the  frame- 
work of  an  international  conference)  as  wed  as, 
or  possibly  even  better  than,  Jordan  , since  the 
PLO  and  not  Jordan  is  the  sole 

' (Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  2) 


Shevardnadze: 

Talks  to 
decide  fate 
of  summit 

WASHINGTON  (AP).-  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Eduard  Shevard- 

■ nadze  said  yesterday  that  a decision 

■ on  another  superpower  summit  de- 
; pends  on  the  outcome  of  his  talks 

this  week  with  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz.  “We  have  come 
here  in  order  to  roll  up  our  sleeves 
and  work,”  Shevardnadze  said  upon 
his  arrival  from  Moscow. 

The  Soviet  official  brought  with 
him  a letter  for  Reagan  from  Soviet 
leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  “a 
degree  of  optimism.” 

Shultz  yesterday  minimized  a 
problem  over  warheads  that  had 
appeared  to  threaten  a proposed 
accord  to  remove  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  force  (INF)  missfles 
from  Europe. 

A new  request  by  Moscow  that  the 
U.S.  destroy  482  nuclear  warheads 
intended  for  West  German  Pershing 
1-a  missiles  "may  or  may  not  be  an 
obstacle,”  Mr.  Sbnltz  said  in  an 
interview  on  CBS  television.  Asked 
if  he  saw  tbe  request  as  a major 
stumbling  block,  the  secretatry  of 
state  replied,  “No,  I don't  think  so, 
unless  they’re  throwing  in  something 
brand  new,  which  they  don’t  seem  to 
[be  doing].” 


Senior  official  in 
areas  said  quitting 

By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A senior  Israeli  official  in  the  ter- 
ritories is  to  leave  his  post  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  informed  sources  said 
yesterday. 

Theisources  linked  the  departure 
to  disagreements  among  top  offi- 
cials on  policy  towards  the  Palestin- 
ian population  in  the  territories. 

Official  sources,  however,  denied 
Ifbat  policy  arguments  led  to  the  rp* 
‘8n*tion,.  which  they  said  was  an  in- 
dependent decision  of  the  official, 
has  already  served  an  extended 

tona  in  bis  post. 


Israel,  Hungary  expected  to 
sign  pact  on  renewed  ties 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Barring  a last-minute  hitch,  Israel 
and  Hungary  are  due  to  sign  an 
agreement  in  Berne  today  re-estab- 
lishing diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  countries  that  were  severed 
by  Hungary  in  1967.  The  agreement 
will  provide  for  tbe  setting  op  of 
interest  sections  by  the  two  coun- 
tries in  Budapest  and  Tel  Aviv. 

The  signing,  by  Foreign  Ministry 
deputy  director-general  Yishayahu 
Anug  and  a high-ranking  Hungarian  - 
official,  will  be  followed  by  the  pub- 
lication of  an  agreed  statement  in 
Jerusalem  and  Budapest.  The  Hun- 
garians, it  is  understood,  have  asked 
that  the  signing  ceremony  in  Berne 
be  low-key  and  without  direct  press 
access. 

Israeli  officials  said  that  it  would 
take  months  before  the  Israeli  inter- 
est section  in  Budapest  was  estab- 
lished. Israel  must  rent  or  purchase 
a building  and  renovate  it,  and  a 
mission  head  -7  probably  with  the 


rank  of  minister  or  ambassador  - 
must  be  selected.  There  appears  to 
be  a lack  of  enthusiasm  among  For- 
eign Ministry  officials  to  volunteer 
for  the  posting,  though  the  ministry 
has  a number  of  native  Hungarian 
speakers. 

Meanwhile,  a special  envoy  of 
Romanian  President  Nicolae 
Ceauscscu,  Constantin  Mi  tea,  who 
is  an  adviser  to  the  president  and 
head  of  the  Communist  Party  Cen- 
tral Committee's  information  de- 
partment, arrived  yesterday  in 
Jerusalem. 

He  is  expected  to  deliver  a mes- 
sage from  Ceausescn  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Shamir  reporting  on  Egyptian 
President  Hosni  Mubarak’s  and  Jor- 
dan King  Hussein’s  responses  to 
Shamir’s  “peace  proposals.”  Shamir 
submitted  these  proposals  to 
Ceausescu  last  month  during  his  vis- 
it to  Bucharest  to  be  transmitted  to 
Cairo  and  Amman. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  2) 


Soviets 
round  up 
activists 


MOSCOW  (AFP).  - Soviet  police 
yesterday  detained  “at  least  13” 
Jewish  activists  for  questioning  as 
they  were  leaving  home  for  a Mos- 
cow park  whore  authorities  had 
banned  a rally  called  to  protest 
against  anti-Semitism,  one  of  those 
detained  toW  Agence  France-Presse, 

Nikolai  LWshitz,  said  that  he  ami 
other  organizers  of  the  demonstra- 
tion had  been  released  after  being 
held  at  different  police  stations  for 
periods  ranging  “from  five  to  seven 
horns.” 

Moscow  authorities  refused  to  re- 
consider the  ban  after  organizers  of 
the  “initiative  group”  appealed  the 
decision.  Under  a recent  city  regula- 
tion, organizers  of  demonstrations  in 
tbe  Soviet  capital  must  have  written 
permission  beforehand. 


Benny  Begin  blasts  ‘transfer’  idea 


By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
Post  Political  Reporter 
Benny  Begin  ripped  into  deputy 
Defence  Minister  Michael  Dekel 
and  his  espousal  of  the  “transfer” 
proposal  last  night,  saying  that  De- 
kel’s  promotion  of  the  notion 
“blurred  the  distinctions  between 
Herat  and  that  ghastly  phenomenon 
represented  by  Meir  Kahane." 

In  a Herat  party  symposium  de- 
voted to  “The  Greater  Israel  and 
the  Road  to  Peace”  in  Tel  Aviv, 
Begin  said  that  “words  thrown  into 
the  air  have  their  own  dynamics 
and  that  Herat  must  demand  re- 
sponsibility from  its  representatives. 

Citing,  “with  a great  feeling  of 
nausea,”  the  odious  legislative  pro- 
posals presented  by  Kahane  on 
transfer  of  populations  and  the  pro- 
hibitions on  intermarriage  and  sexu- 
al relations  between  Jews  and  Ar- 
abs. Begin  said  that  “in  the  eyes  of  a 
portion  of  the  population  - especial- 
ly the  youth  - the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Kahane’s  proposals  and  De- 
kel’s  are  thin  indeed.  Some  might 
say  ‘let’s  go  for  the  original  and  vote 

for  Kahane.'  ” , 

Dekel  had  earlier  proposed  as 


part  of  bus  ‘Mon-operative  political 
plan  for  tbe  future”  that- 500,000 
Arab  refugees  be  -resettled  in  Arab 
countries  and  that  the  other  resi- 
dents of  Judea;  Samaria  and  the 
Gaza  District  be  allowed  to  choose 
between  “frill  citizenship  and  alle- 
giance to  the  State  of  Israel”  or  emi- 
gration. 'Those  who  do  not  want  us, 
dp  not  recognize  us,  cannot  stand 
us,  should  be  removed  to  other 
chantries  - not  by  coercion  but  by 
international  agreement,”  Dekel 
said. 

Dekel  heatedly  rejected  Regin’s 
comparison  of  his  proposal  with 
those  of  Kahane.  He  said  that  be 
was  “shocked,  disappointed  and 
deeply  insulted”  by  Begin  and 
pointed  out  that  he  believed  that  an 
Arab  who  pledges  his  allegiance  to 
Che  state  should  enjoy  full  and  equal 
citizenship,  while  Kahane  rejected 
any  and  all  forms  of  Arab  citizen- 
ship.- “I  want  to  stop  short  of  calling 
BeguTs  words  Kahanism,"  Dekel 
said  in  a voice  filled  with  emotion. 

Dekel  was  also  -blasted  by  Moshe 
Amirav,  a Herat  Central  Commit- 
tee member  and  director  of  the 
Road  Safety  Administration,  .who 


said  that  the  transfer  proposal 
smacked  of  “Zionist  defeatism.’’ 

“You  have  given  up  on  the  Jewish 
transfer,"  Amirav  said.  “You  can’t 
get  the  Jew  from  Beverly  Hills  to 
come  here  so  you  want  to  send  tbe 
Arab  from  Gaza  away.” 

All  the  speakers  took  pains  to  de- 
flect the  portrayal  of  Herat  as  a 
party  which  does  not  seek  peace. 
Amirav  said  that  be  believed  that  an 
arrangement  must  be  sought  with 
the  Palestinians,  and  proposed  an 
“expanded  version”  of  the  autono- 
my proposals. 

Begin  lambasted  the  “delegitimi- 
zation of  our  right  to  Judea  and 
Samaria”  by  the  left,  which  con- 
stantly harped  on  the  “immorality” 
of  the  occupation.  Citing  tbe  1938 
Munich  agreements,  which,  he  said, 
. were  viewed  as  a great  moral  victory 
at  the  time,  Begin  .said  that  “one 
may  draw  identical  conclusions  from 
a well-greased  propaganda  machine 
which  utilizes  people  from  behind 
tbe  ‘yellow  line’  to  say  that  the  occu- 
pation is  immoral.  (The  ‘yellow  line’ 
is  in  reference  to  author  David 
Grossman’s  portrayal  of  the  occupa- 
tion in  bis  book  The  Yellow  Tone.)" 


Eight  hurt  in  clashes  with  police 

Violence  erupts  at 
IAI  demonstration 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  - A peaceful  dem- 
onstration of  Israel  Aircraft  In- 
dustries workers  outside  Hista- 
drut  headquarters  here 
yesterday  suddenly  erupted  into 
a series  of  violent  clashes  with 
police,  leaving  at  least  eight  in- 
jured. In  the  most 'serious  con- 
frontations since  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  Lavi  project  two 
weeks  ago,  12  people,  including 
workers'  committee  chairman 
Nissim  Cohen  and  a 17-year-old, 
were  arrested. 

Mounted  police  and  Border  Po- 
lice used  truncheons  and  a water 
cannon  to  push  the  demonstrators 
away  after  they  began  throwing 
stones  and  other  objects,  shattering 
several  windows  and  injuring 
policemen. 

The  demonstration  started  at 
around  9 a.m.  as  some  3,000  IAI 
workers  gathered  for  a picnic  in 
front  of  the  Histadrut  building  while 
members  of  the  workers'  committee 
participated  in  the  Histadrut's 
weekly  central  committee  meeting. 

Cohen  and  Ya’acov  Sbefi.  a mem- 
ber of  the  central  committee,  repre- 
sented the  IAI  workers  who  face 
massive  dismissals  following  the 
cabinet's  decision  to  scrap  the  Lavi. 

During  tbe  meeting,  demonstra^ 
tors  broke  into  another  building  in 
the  Histadrut  compound  where  they 
smashed  flower  pots,  opened  closets 
and  threw  thousands  of  election  en- 
velopes out  of  windows.  Some  of  the 
windows  were  also  smashed. 

A Border  Police  unit  was  sent  into 
the  building  after  being  ordered  to 
exercise  retraint.  “Don’t  raise  your 
dubs  unless  there  is  a need  to,”  a 
police  officer  was  beard  briefing  his 
men.  “Get  the  people  down  the 
stairs,  politely,”  he  added. 

Downstairs,  workers  burned'  the 
envelopes  and  other  material  they 
found  nearby,  and  Cohen  and  Shefi 
came  out  of  their  meeting  and  tried 
in  vain  to  calm  tbe  atmosphere. 

Police  in  riot  gear  had  to  fight 
their  way  in  as  demonstrators  strug- 
gled at  the  doors.  Tbe  police  finally 
pushed  the  workers  out  — according 
to  some  workers  by  poking  them 
with  their  dubs  - and  extinguished 
the  fire. 

The  dashes  mainly  involved  IAI 
engineers  and  production  workers 
who  had  worked  on  the  Lavi  and 


who  bad  heard  reports  over  the 
weekend  that  only  1.000  of  the  5,000 
workers  employed  on  the  fighter 
project  would  be  retained. 

According  to  the  reports,  some 
3,000  employees  are  to  be  fired  after 
the  High  Holydays,  while  efforts  are 
under  way -to  find  jobs  for  only 
1,000. 

At  1:30  p.m.  some  of  the  workers 
returned  to  the  back  entrance  of  the 
building  and  blocked  it,  in  violation 
of  their  demonstration  permit. 

Nitsav  Mishne  Arye  Bibi,  the  po- 
lice area  commander,  told  The  Jeru- 
salem Post  that  demonstrators  had 
hurled  stones  at  policemen  and 
started  several  fires. 

“We  asked  the  staff  committee  to 
assume  control  and  disperse  the 
crowd.  And  when  they  didn't,  we 
did.  Then  everyone  else  dispersed." 

But  Shmuel  Weiss,  an  engineers' 
representative,  said  workers  bad 
been  standing  quietly  on  the  street 
and  complied  with  a police  request 
that  they  move  to  the  sidewalk. 
While  they  were  standing  on  the 
sidewalk  two  mounted  police  ap- 
peared and  pushed  them.  Someone 
said  a bottle  was  thrown  and  the 
police  then  charged  into  the  crowd 
with  truncheons.  One  woman  dem- 
onstrator who  shouted  “Gestapo!” 
at  the  police  was  dragged  by  her 
hair.  Police  chased  another  man 
among  the  cars  on  Ben  Saruk  Street 
and  eyewitnesses  said  they  clubbed 
him  to  the  ground  and  later  contin- 
ued beating  him. 

Gashes  spread  to  Ben  Saruk 
Street,  where  police  used  a water 

- cannon  to  disperese  the  crowds. 

The  demonstrators  dispersed  but 
regrouped  last  night  outride  IAI 
headquarters,  where  they  blocked 
the  Ben-Gurion  Airport  - Petah 
Tikva  road  and  demanded  the  re- 
lease of  their  detained  colleagues. 

Police  told  the  demonstrators  that 
their  co-workers  had  been  released  - 

- which  was  not  true.  Anyway,  no- 
body believed  them. 

One  worker  was  seriously  hurt  by 
a tyre  that  was  set  on  fire  by  another 
worker,  and  seven  others  were  hurt 
in  clashes  with  police  at  the  scene. 
At  .least  five  police  were  injured 
when  Coca-Cola  cans  were  thrown 
at  them;  police  were  also  beaten 
with  sticks  that  had  been  used  to 
hold  up  the  workers'  placards. 

Police  dispersed  tbe  crowd  with 
tear  gas  and  a water  cannon. 

Yesterday's  incidents  reflected  a 
loss  of  control  over  IAI  workers  by 


their  leaders.  Workers  no  longer 
obeyed  orders,  Yossi  Barash,  one  of 
the  engineers'  representatives,  told 
The  Post. 

According  to  Barash  the  violence 
reflects  tbe  increased  tension  as  days 
drag  on  without  any  indication  of 
what  will  happen  to  the  workers. 
“Management  doesn’t  know,  the 
staff  committee  doesn't  know,  and 
we've  been  going  around  for  14  days 
doing  no  work  and  just  loking  at  our 
desks  between  walks.”  « 

Meanwhile,  inside  Histadrut 
headquartyers,  Gideon  Ben-Yisrael 
and  later  Secretary- General  Yisrael 
Kessar  asked  police  to  free  the 
workers.  . 

Explaining  why  the  Histadrut  was 
intervening  on  the  arrested  workers* 
behalf,  Ben-Yisrael  said  the  Hista- 
drut “is  their  home  to  a certain  ex- 
tent.” Kessar  reportedly  discussed 
the  matter  with  with  Police  Inspec- 
tor-General David  Kraus  but  his  re- 
quest was  denied. 

During  the  Histadrut  meeting. 
Kessar,  a strong  supporter  of  the 
Lavi,  lashed  out  at  the  cabinet's  de- 
cision to  scrap  the  project.  He  said 
the  decision  was  made  without  prior 
preparations  to  cope  with  the  impli- 
cations of  shutting  down  the  fighter. 

The  Histadrut,  said  Kessar, 
would  firmly  oppose  any  unilateral 
action  concerning  the  dismissal  of 
workers  who  had  been  working  on 
the  Lavi. 

In  an  interview  later  with  The 
Post , Kessar  said  the  Histadrut  op- 
posed illegal  or  violent  demonstra- 
tions, even  if  it-  understood  the 
workers'  frustrations.  He  said  the 
IAI  works  committee  delegation 
had  stressed  that  yesterday's  dem- 
onstration was  not  aimed  against 
him  personally.  The  labour  federa- 
tion leader  blamed  certain  political 
groups  in  IAI  for  inciting  protests 
against  the  Histadrut. 

Sbefi  said  the  aim  of  the  demon- 
stration was  to  push  the  Histadrut 
into  taking  action  against  future  dis- 
missals. He  denied  the  demonstra- 
tion was  violent  even  though  in  the 
afternoon  IAI  workers  set  fire  to  a 
number  of  trees  in  a public  park 
near  Histadrut  headquarters. 

Shefi  denied  that  LAI  workers 
broke  their  way  into  tbe  offices  of 
the  Civil  Servants'  Union  and  threw 
files  and  stationery  out  Che  window 
for  their  fellow  protesters  to  burn. 
According  to  Sbefi,  this  was  done  by 
officials  in  the  building. 


MANY  WAYS  TO  MAKE  A WISH 
ONE  WAY  TO  MAKE 

A WISH 
COME  TRUE 


Israel  Discount  Bank’s 
Tax-Free  Foreign 
Currency  Accounts* 


No  matter  what  your  reasons  for 
wishing  to  save,  you'll  discover  many 
benefits  to  placing  your  foreign 
currency  in  a tax-free  deposit  account 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank; 

For  your  part,  you  pay  absolutely  no 
account  charges  whatever.  For  ours,  we 
offer  extremely  competitive  interest,  at 
the  best  prevailing  rates,  which  is  iree 
of  all  taxes  In  Israel. 


Over  250  offices  and  branches  in 
Israel  and  abroad. 
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You  enjoy  access  to  your  funds 
whenever  you  wish,  and  may  transfer 
them  almost  anywhere. worldwide. 

Tax-Free  Foreign  Currency  Accounts, 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank,  are  conducted 
with  the  utmost  confidentiality.  So.  all  • 
in  all,  it's  no  wonder  they've  become  so 
popular. 

To  obtain  further  details,  make  sure  to 
visit  one  of  our  Tourist  Centers  or 
branches  today. 


For  foreign  residents,  tourists, 
Israelis  residing  abroiMl,  new 
immigrants,  temporary  and  ' 
returning  residents. 


Total  Assets  exceed  US$10  billion. 


Our  main  tourist  centers  in  Israel:  Tel-Aviv,  16  Mapu  St . Tel:  (03)247276.  Jerusalem.  Q2  King  George  Si. 
Tel:  (02)63790273.  Netanya,  14  Kikar  A tzmaut.  Tel:  (053)43255.  Halts,  47  Aizmaui  Hoad.  Tel:  (04)5461 11 

Head  Office:  27  Yehuda  Halevi  Street.  Tel  Aviv,  Israel.  Tel.  (03)637111 

U.S.  SUBSIDIARY:  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK  Main  Office'  511  Fifth  Avenue. 

Tel.  (212)511-6500.  Other  subsidiary  banks  and  offices*  Buenos  Aires  / Cayman  / Curasao  / London  / 
Los  Angeles  / Mexico/Mienm  (2)  / Montevideo  (2)  / Montreal  / Nassau  / Punta  del  Este  1 Rio  de  Janeiro  / 
Santiago  de  Chile  ! SSo  Paulo  / Toronto.  1 
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THE  WEATHER 


Forecast:  Seasonal. 
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Dr.  Michele  Barzach.  France's 
minister  of  health  and  her  party 
visited  the  Weizmann  Institute 
yesterday  and  met  with  Profs. 
Michael  Feldman  and  Meir  Shinitz- 
ky.  Present  at  a luncheon  in  their 
honour,  held  by  Weizmann  Institute 
president.  Prof'  Aiyeh  Dvoretzky  in 
his  home  were:  French  Ambassador 
H.E.  Alain  PieTret  and  Mrs.  PieiTet; 
Mr.  Guy  Berger,  director  of  the 
French  Ministry  of  Health;  Mr. 
Ricardo  Duque,  Assistant  Adviser 
to  Prime  Minister  Chirac;  Prof.  De- 
nys Pellerin,  Adviser  to  the  Minister 
of  Health:  Mr.  Noel  Decourt,  Scien- 
tific Counsellor,  French  Embassy; 
Mr.  Jean  Jacques  Levy,  Assistant  to 
the  Scientific  Counsellor;  Mrs.  Levy 
and  guest:  Mr.  Serge  Roger,  presi- 
dent. Elscint.  France;  Dr.  Robert 
Parienti.  executive  director  of  the 
French  Committee  of  the  Weizmann 
Institute;  Mr.  Arie  Avidor,  Israeli 
Foreign  Office,  and  a number  of 
Institute  scientists  icluding  Dr.  Yair 
Reisner  and  Profs.  Varda  Rotter, 
Leo  Sachs,  Meir  Shinitzky  and  Meir 
Wilchek. 


MKs  to  get 
their  crack 
at  the  Lavi 


Bv  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Post  Knesset  Correspondent 

Although  the  cabinet  has  accept- 
ed the  scrapping  of  the  Lavi  project 
as  a foil  accompli,  both  the  Likud 
and  the  Alignment  plan  to  bring  up 
the  issue  today  at  a special  session  of 
the  Knesset,  midway  into  its  long 
summer  recess. 

The  Likud's  Dov  Shilansky  is  due 
to  present  his  faction's  motion,  and 
Rafi  Edri  will  present  the  Align- 
ment's motion. 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  has  asked 
Defence  Minister  Rabin  to  reply  to 
both  motions  in  the  name  of  the 
government,  and  it  has  apparently 
buen  agreed  that  they  will  both  be 
referred  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Defence  Committee  for  further 

study. 

Also  to  be  debated  today  arc  a 
motion  on  the  tensions  between  the 
ultra-Orthodox  and  the  secular 
communities  in  Jerusalem  over  Fri- 
day night  film  shows,  and  a motion 
calling  Tor  an  official  inquiry  into  the 
I9S2  invasion  of  Lebanon  in  the 
wake  of  Industry  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon's  lecture  at  Tel  Aviv  Univer- 
sity last  month. 


Granot  to  Belgrade 

TEL  AVIV  (Jtim)  - The  secretary- 
general  of  Mapam.  MK  Eleazar 
Granot.  is  leaving  this  week  for  Bel- 
grade at  the  invitation  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Communist  Union. 

Mapam  maintained  close  contacts 
with  the  Yugoslav  body  until  20 
years  ago.  when  Belgrade,  together 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Sovi- 
et bloc,  severed  relations  with  Isra- 
el. 

Sharon  wows  cabinet 
with  nod  to  Shahai 

By  ASHER  WALLFISH , 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Cabinet  ministers  were  amazed 
yesterday  to  leam  whom  Industry 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon  had  picked  to 
fill  in  for  him  during  his  forthcoming 
trip  abroad. 

Instead  of  selecting  a colleague 
from  his  own  faction,  as  is  usually 

rlnma  CloiPfiH  mK nro  nnno  nthor  than 
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Ceasefire  sought 
in  Friday  night 
cinema  battle 


Monday,  September  14, 1987 


The  Jerusalem  Post  Pageffy&: 


By  ANDY  COURT 
and  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
assured  members  of  the  Jerusalem 
Gty  Council  yesterday  that  Mayor 
Teddy  Kollek  was  trying  to  arrange 
a “time-out”  period,  beginning  this 
weekend,  during  which  no  movies 
would  be  screened  and  no  protests 
organized  on  Shabbat  for  the  weeks 
of  the  holidays. 

“The  suspension  of  movies  by  one 
side  and  the  protest  demonstrations 
by  the  other  side  will  lead  to  the 
preservation  of  the  status  quo.” 
Shamir  said,  according  to  bis 
spokesman. 

Shamir  met  with  representatives 
of  Shas,  Agudat  Yisrael,  National 
Religious  Party,  Poalei  Agudat  Yis- 
rael, as  well  as  with  Reuven  Rivlin, 
head  of  the  Likud  friction  on  the  dty 
council. 

Shamir  emphasized,  as  he  has  on 
previous  occasions,  the  importance 
of  preserving  the  status  quo  on  reli- 
gious and  secular  relations  and  prac- 
tices in  the  city.  He  also  said  that  he 
had  telephoned  KoUek  and  received 
the  mayor’s  assurance  that  he  would 
try  to  arrange  some  kind  of  “cease- 
fire” before  this  Friday  night. 

Kollek's  spokesman,  Rafi  Da- 
vara,  said  that  KoUek  had  indeed 
passed  on  Shamir's  request  for  a 
time-out  to  Ua  Van  Leer,  director 
of  the  Jerusalem  Cinemateque.  But 
beyond  doing  that,  Kollek  could  not 
guarantee  that  movies  would  not  be 
shown  this  weekend.  Davara  said. 

On  Saturday,  Van  Leer  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  that  she  intended  to 


show  a film  this  Friday  night,  but 
neither  the  Gnemateque  nor  Beit 
Agron  were  planning  to  show  mov- 
ies on  the  weekends  of  Rosh  Ha- 
shana  and  Yom  Kippur.  The  Na- 
tional Religious  Party  has  decided  to 
withdraw  from  the 'municipal  coali- 
tion over  the  Shabbat  movies  issue, 
an  NRP  official  said  yesterday.  The 
withdrawal  of  NRP  and  of  Shas  will 
go  into  effect  officially,  at  next 
week’s  meeting  of  the  city  council. 

Gty  hall,  however,  denied  that 
KoUek  had  made  any  promise  con- 
cerning a cease-fire.  Davara  noted 
that  Kollek's  “One  Jerusalem”  co- 
alition differentiates  between  the 
Cinematheque,  which  it  considers  a 
cultural  institution,  - and  . the  Beit 
Agron  and  Oma  theatres,  which  it 
considers  commercial  enterprises 
that  should  be  dosed  on  Shabbat. 

The  munidpality  bas  taken  Beit 
Agron  and  Oma  to  court,  but  the 
Cinematheque's  schedule  depends 
on  its  administration,  not  dty  hall, 
Davara  said. 

Last  week.the  “One  Jerusalem” 
coalition  rejected  a proposal  by 
coundl  member  Eitan  Melnick  of 
Mapam  to  change  the  dty  by-laws  in 
order  to  allow  the  screening  of  mov- 
ies in  commercial  theatres  on  Shab- 
bat. Melnick  was  the  only  friction 
member  to  support  the  proposal, 
Davara  said. 

Shamir  said  Friday  that  the  Shab- 
bat must  not  be  turned  into  a politi- 
cal point  of  contention,  and  that  all 
efforts  must  be  made  to  show  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  in  Jeru- 
salem supports  the  status  quo  on 
religions  affairs. 


Peres:  We  know 
all  about  Arafat 


. By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  ‘ 

Foreign  Minister  Peres  last  night 
joined  Prime  Minister  Shamir  in  re- 
jecting Yasser  Arafat's  “peace  mes- 
sage,” describing  the  PLO  leader  as 
a man  who  says  “one  thing  one 
moment  and  something  else  the 
next.” 

“We  know  all  about  Arafat,”  said 
Peres,  addressing  the  Labour  Party 
Young  Guard  in  Jerusalem.  “I'm  for 
talks  with  King  Hussein.  He  is  a 
responsible  leader,  and  we  can  solve 
the  Palestinian  problem  through 
talks  with  a Jordanian-Palestinian 
delegation.”  

But  the  Labour  Party  leader  and 
vice  premier  made  it  clear  that  the 
continuation  of  the  peace  process 
was -number  one  in  his  scale  of  priori- 
ties. 

And  he  called  on  the  Young 
Guard  members  to  launch  a door-to- 
door  campaign  to  persuade  people 
that  peace  talks  are  the  only  way 
ahead. 

“Yon  must  go  to  every  place  and 
into  every  situation  to  pnt  this  mes- 
sage across,”  urged  Peres.  “We  must 
press  the  peace  process -with  all  our 
energy.  The  Likud  say  the  status  quo 
is  all  right,  that  nothing  will  change. 
They  are  wrong. 

‘The  demographic  factor  means 
that  the  national  camp  will  turn 


Israel  into  a bi-national  state.” 

Israel,  declared  Peres,  could  be 
like  Japan,  a centre  of  technology 
and  development.  “We  have  the 
ability,  but  Japan  spends  only  1 per 
cent  of  its  money  on  defence.”  be 
.added. 

“We  have  an  excellent  army.  We 
are  strong  enough  fo  go  for  peace. 
The  Arab  leaders  have  reached  the 
point  where  they  know  there  is  no 
alternative.  Hussein  has  a serious 
economic  crisis.  He  can  either 
strengthen  his  country  or  he  can 
spend  more  on  arms,  which  will 
endanger  his  government.'’ 

: At  the  moment,  said  the  vice  pre- 
mier, the  10-man  inner  cabinet  was 
split  down  the  middle  over  the  peace 
process.  But  the  same  situation  had 
existed  over  the  withdrawal  from 
Lebanon,  Taba  and  the  Lavi-  “In  the 
end  we  got  the  result  we  needed,”  he 
said. 

Questioned  on  the  dash  between 
ultra-Orthodox  and  secular  Jerus- 
alemites, Peres  said  be  believed  a 
middle  road  had  to  be  found  to  solve 
the  problem.  But  he  said  the  Align- 
ment would  not  give  up  its  stand  on 
such  issues  as  Who  is  a Jew.  - 

“We  won’t  give  up  to  Shas  or 
anyone  else  on  this.  The  religious 
parties  made  a historical  mistake 
when  they  decided  to  go  with  the 
Likud.”  Peres  said. 


ARAFAT 


(Continued  from  page  one) 
legitimate  representative  of  the  Pal- 
estinians (a  proposition  that  has 
been  accepted  by  all  Arab  heads  of 
state,  including  King  Hussien  at  the 
Fez  conference  in  1974)  . 

So.  even  if  not  for  the  sake  -of 
peace  but  for  the  sake  of  his  and*the 
PLO’s  survival.  Arafat  has  kept 
talking  of  negotiations  with  Israel  in 
the  same  spirit  throughout  the  last 
two  years.  Over  two  months  ago,  for 
example,  in  an  interview  with  The 
New  York  Review  of  Books,  Arafat 
was  asked  about  possible  relations 
with  Israel.  His  answer  was  : “It 
depends  on  the  will  and  the  determi- 
nation of  both  of  us.  Are  they  look- 
ing to  achieve  a victorious  peace  for 
themselves,  and  a peace  of  surren- 
der for  us?  Or  a lasting  and  compre- 
hensive and  just  solution,  as  de 
Gaulle  once  said,  ‘ a peace  of  the 
brave'?  If  they  are  ready,  why  not  ? 
...  If  they  are  ready  ...  we  can  find  a 
way.” 

No  doubt  Arafat  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  Labour  Party  secre- 
tary-general Uzi  Baram  or  the  polit- 
ical director-general  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  Yossi  Beilin  , to  carry  his 
messages  to  Yitzhak  Shamir  and 
Shimon  Peres.  But  Baram  and  Bei- 
lin were  not  willing  to  meet  with 
him,  while  Charlie  Biton  was.  If 
Arafat  really  meant  business,  some 
Israelis  are  saying,  he  could  have 
contacted  the  Egyptians  or  the  Jor- 
danians or  even  the  Americans,  in 
order  to  deliver  his  message.  He 
clearly  could  have  done  so,  but  per- 


haps he  preferred  to  deliver  the 
message  through  an  Israeli  who 
could  convey  it  to  the  public  in  then- 
own  language. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
interna!  disputes  in  the  PLO,  it  was 
a matter  of  good  timing  for  Arafat 
to  come  out  with  his  proposal  now. 
The  Democratic  Front  for  the  Liber- 
ation of  Palestine  (DFLP),  headed 
by  Nayef  Hawatme,  and  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
(PFLP),  headed  by  Dr.  George  Ha- 
bash,  will  not  dare  break  the  recent- 
ly won  unity  of  the  PLO  and  return 
in  humiliation  to  Syria's  bear-like 
embrace.  Arafat  knows  that  the  two 
factions  will  turn  back  to  Syria  only 
if  he  goes  so  far  as  to  accept,  uncon- 
ditional/, UN  Security  Council  Res- 
olutions 242  and  338.  That  is  exactly 
why  Arafat  did  not  specify  his  sup- 
port for  the  two  resolutions  in  his 
message,  but  included  them  among 
other  UN  resolutions  on  the  Pales- 
tinian question. 

On  this  point , as  on  many  others , 
Arafat  is  being  deliberately  vague, 
assuming  that  it  is,  after  all,  only  a 
preliminary  proposal.  If  that  is  all  It 
is,  why  reveal  his  cards  beforehand? 
Arafat’s  proposal  may  be  pure  pro- 
paganda with  nothing  behind  it,  but 
it  could  also  constitute  a signal  to 
tiie  Israeli  government:  With  all  my 
faults,  I am  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  Palestinians,  and  I am  ready  to 
start  negotiations  with  you,  and  un- 
like the  Jordanians.  I can  deliver  the 
goods  - the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  Palestinians. 


HUNGARY 


iContinud  from  page  one) 

At  the  centre  of  Shamir's  propos- 
als was  the  idea  of  convening  a re- 
gional “mini-conference"  for  peace 
attended  by  Israel,  Jordan.  Egypt 
and  Palestinian  representatives. 
Shamir  apparently  also  suggested 
that  a_  start  be  made  to  self-govern- 
ment in  the  territories  either  under 
Israeli  or  joint  Isroeli-Jordanian 
auspices. 

While  sources  in  both  the  Prime 

Minirtnr'c  AfC..  J .L  . I- 


the  kind  of  responses  Mi  tea  is  likely 
to  be  carrying,  knowledgable  ob- 
servers in  Jerusalem  suggested  that 
both  Mubarak  and  Hussein  proba- 
bly left  Mitea  with  little  doubt  that 
they  considered  the  “mini-confer- 
ence” idea  a non-starter  and  that  the 
road  to  peace  lay  through  a full- 
fledged  international  conference,  as 
advocated  by  Foreign  Minister 
Peres  and  die  moderate  Arab  states. 

Mitea  has  for  years  served  as 


Israeli  observers:  Too  soon  to  say  if  terror  will  increase 

End  of  Shi’ite  siege  seen  as  PLO  victory 

L'  . in  retaliatory 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
: *.  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
ROSH  HANIKRA.  - The  agreement  ending  the 
Amal  Shi’ite  siege  of  Palestinian  refugee  camps  in 
Lebanon  appears,  at  face  value,  to  be  a victory  for 
the  PLO,  according  to  Israeli  observers. 

But,  they  stressed  it  was  too  early  to  say 
whether  this  would  lead  to  an  upsurge  of  Palesti- 
nian terrorism  emanating  from  South  Lebanon. 

The  accord  was  reached  at  a meeting  on  Friday 
between  the  main  factions  of  the  PLO  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Syrian-backed  Front  for  the 
Unification  and  Liberation  of  Lebanon  - just  two 
weeks  after  the  proposals  were  publicly  put  for- 
ward by  Amal  leader  Nabih  Beni. 

The  meeting  brought  Amal  and  Fatah  together 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Shi’ites  launched  their 
crackdown  in  May  1985  to  halt  the  recreation  of  a 
PLO  power  base  in  Lebanon.  The  two  largest 
Marxist  Palestinian  groups,  the  Democratic  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  and  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  liberation  of  Palestine,  were  also 
present. 

The  negotiations  were  led  on  behalf  of  the  front 
- itself  composed  of  Amal,  Druse,  Sunnis  and  the 
Lebanese  Communist  party  - by  the  head  of 
Sidon’s  Sunni  community  Mustafa  Sa'ad.  who  has 
close  ties  with  the  Palestinians. 

Sources  in  South  Lebanon  said  the  short  time 
lapse  between  (he  announcement  of  the  proposals 
and  their  acceptance,  indicated  prior  agreement 
by  the  parties  involved. 

Under  the  tenns  of  the  accord,  Amal  is  to  lift  its 
blockade  of  the  camps!  Observer  posts,  manned 


° ...  aimnst  certainly  result  in  retaliatory  action  I 

by  representatives  of  the  Palestinian  popiriar  ann  which  Amal,  in  acootthmce wi_ 

committees  which  nm  the  camps,  - Amal,  tb  ^ 0f  the  majority  of  the  Shi  ites  in  South  - 

Lebanese  Army  and  the  Syrians,  would  be  estab-  has  been  anxious  to  avoid  up  to  now,  / '■ 

fished  tp  monitor  activities  in  and  around  the  ^ ^ a question  mark  over  Syria’s 

camps.  . . . . involvement  in  the  agreement  which,  on  the  face  : 

In  return,  PLO  forces  are  to  withdraw  from  the  mvol  m.  ^ ^ 3-concession  to  those  Paksti- 

strategic,  hilltop  positions,  east  of  Sidon,  over-  « - y . t0  pLO  chairman  Yasser 

looking  the  coastal  road  to  Beirut.  * , 

The  PLO’s  command  of  the  highway  had  been  a Ararat 
thorn  in  Amal’s  side,  effectively  cutting  com-  Ttiei 


munication  and  trade  links  between  the  Shi  ite 
community  in  the  south  and  their  northern 
brethren.  . 

Similarly,  Amal’s  siege  of  the  camps,  which 
continued  after  the  Syrian-brokered  cease-fire  in 
February,  bad  placed  severe  restrictions  on  the 
Palestinians  and  seriously  curtailed  any  external 


remain  uncicar  ia  uuw  v»  ■ - 

ment  will,  be  permitted  to  armed  Palestinians 
outside  the  camps,  and-  whether  any  limits^ will  be 
placed  on  operations  against  targets  inside  the 
security  zone  and  Israel  itself. 

Observers  in  Israel  and  South  Lebanon  thought 
it  unlikely  that  Amal  would  acquiesce  to  anything 
which  would  give  the  PLO  or  other  armed  Palesti- 
nian factions  a “free  band”  in  the  south.  The 
sources  in  South  Lebanon  noted  thatthe  predomi- 
nantly Shi’ite  population  of  the  region  had  no  wish 
to  return  to  the  Palestinian  “reign  of  terror”  pnor 
to  the  1982  Lebanon  war. 

Any  upsurge  in  Palestinian  terrorism  would 


There  * has  been  nothing  to  mdjwte  a 
proachement  between  Syrian  Presided  Hafe 
JSsad  and  Arafat,  although  such  a move  would  *> 
doubt  be  welcomed  by  foe  Soviet  Umon.  Sjt&i  . 
main  international  backer.  Neverfoeless,  tig . 
agreement  could  not  have  been  concoctedjaag^ 
cemented  without  Syria's  pnor  consent  and  aefive. 

encouragement, 
addition  t 
he  recc 

lestroyi.** ... 

the  camps  war.  A special  fund 

towards  this  end.  . • :- 

For  Amal,  apart  from  foe  re-opening  of  tb©: 
coastal  highway,  the  accord  will  also  relieve 
Shi’ite  organization  from  the  expensive  costs  u £ . 
terms  of  men  and  equipment  of  maintaining  the 

bl^e  Iranian-backed  Hizbullah  has  issued  state-; 
meats  charging  that  Amal.  freed  from  the  press- 
ure of  the  siege,  would  turn  its  attention  to  fry  to 
break  the  back  of  its  Shi'ite  rival. 

The  observers  in  Israel  and  South  Lebanon, 
however,  thought  it  unlikely  that  AmaJ  would  risk  - 
a physical  confrontation  with  the  Hizbullah . 


Martin  Luther  King  HI,  son  of  the  shun  aril  rights  leader,  poses  yesterday  with  Jerusalem 
Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  at  a memorial  to  his  father  in  the  capital.  King  is  here  with  21  other 
American  leaders  for  a first-hand  look  at  Israel  in  an  effort  to  improve  relations  between  Jews 
and  Blacks.  . . 


KoUek  to  ask  for  go-ahead  on 
footbaU  field  before  Shamir  OK 


By  ANDY  COURT 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek 
wants  to  begin  preparing  the' 
grounds  of  the  proposed  football 
stadium  at  Manahat  even  though 
Prime  Minister  Shamir,  in  bis  capac- 
ity as  acting  interior  minister,  has 
not  yet  signed  the  plan  to  build  the 
stadium  there,  the  municipal 
spokesman  said  yesterday. 

Kollek  will  ask  the  municipality's 
planning  and  building  subcommittee 
to  approve  a request  to  begin  earth- 
moving  work  on  the  football  field  at 
the  site,  the  spokesman,  Rafi  Da- 
vara, said.  In  addition,  dry  lawyers 
are  now  looking  into  the  possibility 
of  applying  to  the  High  Court  of 


Justice  for  a writ  against  Shamir  for 
refusing  to  authorize  the  plan.  Da- 
vara said. 

For  several  days  now,  technicians 
have  been  checking  the  condition  of 
the  ground.  Two  months  ago  the 
municipality  budgeted  NIS  500,000 
for  the  initial  earthmoving  work. 
Meanwhile,  the  Interior  Ministry's 
legal  adviser  is  still  studying  the  plan . 
and  reportedly  expects  to  submit  his 
recommendationas  to  the  minister 
within  a month. 

Reports  that  officials  identified 
with  the  Shas  Party  have  proposed 
to  Shamir  that  the  stadium  not  be 
built  at  Manahat  but  outside  dty 
limits,  near  the  Mar  Elias  Monas- 
tery on  the  road  to  Bethlehem,  have 


irked  dty  officials. 

“We  don't  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry,”  Davara  said,  noting  that 
when  Menachem  Begin  was  prime 
minister  be  had  caused  the  original 
plans  for  the  building  of  the  stadium 
at  Sbuafat,  in  the  north  of  the  dty, 
to  be  cancelled  and  had  appointed 
the  committee  that  recommended 
the  alternative  site  at  Manahat. 

. . Jerusalem's  football  tens  want  the 
stadium  to  be  built  before  “the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,”  Davara  said. 

-Asher  WaUfish  adds: 

The  prime  minister  told  tire  cabi- 
net yesterday  that  he  expected  to 
bear  a report  on  the  stadium  from 
die  Interior  Ministry’s  legal  adviser 
in  “one  or  two  weeks.” 


(Continued  from  page  one) 

dents  to  vehicle  faults,  he  said,  be 
was  convinced  that  the  true  propor- 
tional weight  of  that  factor  was  as 
high  as  15  per  cent  of  total  causes. 

In  the  discussion,  Minister-with- 
out-Portfolio  Ezer  Weizman  said 
that  while  more  money  was  urgently 
required  to  combat  aoddents,  the 
real  key  lay  in  driver  behaviour, 
which  was  a reflection  of  public  be- 
haviour in  Israel  as  a whole. 

Weizman  recalled  that  when  he 
served  as  transport  minister  he  had 


DRIVERS 

set  up  a road  safety  patrefl  in  Tel. 
Aviv  named  Sayeret  Topic?  (Or- 
ange Patrol)  .The  patrol  was  dis- 
banded when  the  police  were  given 
a special  budget  to  staff  200  half- 
time safety  supervision  posts.  But 
then  the  police  failed  to  find  enough 
university  students,  willing  to 'serve 
as  part-time  traffic  wardens. 

Health  Minister  Sbosbana  Ajrbeli- 
Almoslino  asked.  Pofice  Minister 
Haim  Bar-Lev  why  the  police  did 
not  set  up  a special  national  traffic 


police.  The  Ministerial  Road  Safety 
Committee  recommended  setting 
up  a joint  Transport/Police  commit- 
tee to  look  into  the  question  of  es- 
tablishing a force  to  patrol  the  coun- 
try’s highways. The  idea  was  to  get 
the  proposal's  main  proponent. 
Minister  of  Transport  Corfu,  to 
work  together  with  its  main  oppo- 
nent, Police  Minister  Bar-Lev.  No 
immediate  action  is  expected  on  the 
proposal  because  Corfu  and  Bar- 
Lev  have  been  asked  to' submit  their 
recommendations  only  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 


GPO  director 
told  he  will 
be  replaced 

By  BENNY  MORRIS 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

The  director-general  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  Office.  Yossi  Ben-/ 
Aharon,  yesterday  informed  the' dir. 
rector  of  the  Government  Press  Of- 
fice, Israel  Peleg.  that  he  is  to  be 
replaced  in  the  coming  weeks. ' 

This  followed  Friday’s  meeting 
between  Prime  Minister  Shamir  and  •• 
Foreign  Minister  Peres  in  whiefr 
Shamir ‘informed  Peres  of  his  inten-  - 
tion  to  replace  both  Peleg  and  the. 
prime  minister's  adviser  on  women's 
affairs.  Dr.  Nitza  Shapira-Liba’i,  in  . 
accordance  with  the  agreement  ’ 
betweeen  the  two  leaders  at  the  time 
of  the  rotation  in  the  premiership. 

Only  Ami  ram  Nir,  the  prime  min-  / 
ister's  adviser  on  counter-terrorism, ' 
is  to  stay  on,  from  among  all  the  "- 
advisers  at  the  Prime  Minister's  Of-  ■’ 
fice  appointed  by  Peres  when  he 
assumed  the  premiership  in  Septem-  " 
ber  1984.  The  two  leaders  on  Friday 
decided  to  leave  Nir  in  his  post,  at 
least  until  the  completion  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  the 
Irangate  affair  in  Washington:  . 

Nir  was  in  charge  of  the  Israeli  . 
end  of  the  secret  American-Iranian 
anns-for-hostages  deals  from  Janu- 
ary 1986. 

Sources  in  the  Prime  Ministers 
Office  yesterday  declined  to  name 
Shamir's  candidates  to  replace  Peleg 
and  Shapira-Libal.  Press  reports 
have  suggested  that  Rachel  Kramer- 
man,  the  widow  of  Herat  MK  Yosef . 
Kramerman,  may  replace  Shapira- 
Liba’i.  The  assistant  to  the  prime  - . 
minister’s  media  adviser,  Yossi  Ahi- 
meir,  once  mooted  to  replace  Peleg. 
is  now  out  of  the  running  for  that 
post.  Peleg  is  one  of  the  Labour 
Party's  candidates  for  the  chairman-  ; 
ship  of  the  Broadcasting  Authority  ■ ■ 
management  committtee.  ■ • - - 


Rom  Carmel  staff 
to  demonstrate 
outside  Clal  HQ 

Post  Economic  Staff 
Workers  at  the  strife-tom  Rom  ! 
Carmel  factory  are  to  demonstrate  ; • 
today  outside  the  headquarters  of- 
both  the  Clal  concern  and  the  Ordan  * • 

group  to  protest  against  what  they  -? 

call  the  “negative  attitude"  shown S 
them  by  management.  : 

Clal  is  the  parent  company  of  Or-  ’. 
dan  which  owns  the  factory /The. 
workers  charge  that  Ordan  is  hop 
prepared  to  properly  compensate  . 
people  who  have  given  the  best  ; 

years  of  their  lives  to  the  factory. 

The  workers  have  also  demanded' 
that  Clal  allow  them  to  buy  at! 
part  of  the  plant,  claiming 
metalwork  department. 


Israel,  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  Association 
mourn  the  passing  of  . ^ \ 

MAX  SELIGMAN 

CBE 

honorary  president  of  the  Association 

and  for  many  years  its  chairman 
and  extends  sincere  condolences  to  MiLLIE  and  the  family 


John  Furman 

Chairman 


AlecLemer 

Vice  Chairman 


Raff  Rurka 
Vice  Chairman 


We  mourn  the  loss  of  a great  lady 
and  religious  Zionist  leader 

MIRIAM  ELIASH  rr-y 

a founder  and  member  of  our  Israeli  executive. 

RabbanitZfia  Goren  fvriah  Levine 

President  Chairperson 

Emunah  World  Religious  Zionist  Women’s  Organization 


In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  death 

of  our  beloved  mother 

ESTHER  G.  EISENSTAT  h 


"V 


The  funeral  will  take  place  today,  Monday;  September  14 
(Elul  20, 5747),  leaving  from  Sanhedria  at  2 pm 
for  Har  Hazetim  cemetery.  - 

Sandy  and  Susan  Eisenstat  . 
and  children 

and  all  the  bereaved,  family 

Sandy  Efowsfot  will  observe  shrva  at  the  King  David  Hotel 
frwn  immediately  after  the  funeral  until  10  p.m  on  the  same 

For  further  particulars  please  call  02-635760 


With  great  sorrow,  we  announce  the  death  of  our  mother 

MARY  SELIGMAN 

Shiva  at  the  home  of  Sarah  Barash,  3 Ariel  Sudivatawn. 

Tel.  oa-fwanTR 


We  share  the  grief  of  company  pensioner 
MARCEL  ALSHEH 
on  the  death  of  his  . ■ • 

Wife  Vt 

and  convey  ourcondolences  to  him  and  his  family. 
' Paz  Oil  Company  Ud.- 


H 


■HI 


h'l  iixin  I 
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NOUMEA,  New  Caledonia  (AP)  - 
H,  New  Caledonia  will  continue  in  a 
N*'  union  with  France  after  a Sunday 
referendum  to  decide  the  Pacific  is- 
land territory's  future  inflicted  a set- 
back to  Melanesian  claims  for 
independence. 

Voters  cast  98.30  percent  of  their 
baliots  in  favour  of  New  Caledonia 
remaining  part  of  France.  The  high 
pro-French  turnout  was  attributed 
to  a skilful  campaign  by  loyalists. 

■ Utlitial  figures  showed  that 
50,015.  or  58.6  per  cent  of  the 
85,345  registered  voters  defied  a 
boycott  call  by  pro-independence 
Melanesians  and  went  to  the  islands* 
[41  polling  stations  to  cast  a strong 
vote  to  remain  part  of  France.  De- 
spite fears  of  violence,  the  referen- 
dum was  free  of  incidents. 

Many  Melanesians  heeded  the 
call  by  the  Kanak  Socialist  National 
Liberation  Front  (FLNKS)  for  a 
boycott.  But  their  numbers  were  not 
sufficient  to  win  a majority  for  their 
independence  claims. 

In  Paris.  Prime  Minister  Jacques 
Chirac  described  the  turnout  as  “a 
triumph."  Overseas  Territories 
Minister  Bernard  Pons,  the  main 
force  behind. the  Referendum, 
the-  vote  - 'a  victory  -for  democracy, 
for  New  Caledonia  and  France.*'!’ 

Pons  had  said  previously  that  a 


Yugoslav  vice  president 
quits  over  money  scandal 


BELGRADE(AP).  - Hamdija  Poz- 
derac.  in  line  to  become  president 
next  spring,  resigned  Saturday  as 
vice  president  following  allegations 
of  involvement  in  a financial  scan- 
dal, according  to  the  official  Tanjug 
news  agency. 

The  agency  earlier  reported  that 
on  Friday.  Pozderac  denied  any  in- 
volvement in  the  financial  scandal 
centring  around  the  Agrokomerc 
Company,  which  reportedly  issued 
millions  of  dollars  of  uncovered  bills 
of  exchange. 

The  Belgrade  daily  Vecernje  No- 
vosti  said  Saturday  that  Premier 
Branko  Mikulic  may  have  support- 
ed the  company's  development 
plans. 


Agrokomerc.  located  in  Velike 
Kladusa  in  the  republic  of  Bosnia- 
Heizegovina,  issued  at  least  S300 
million  in  uncovered  bills  of  ex- 
change. Some  reports  said  the 
amount  could  be  as  much  as  $800 
million.  The  affair  was  expected  to 
affect  at  least  63  Yugoslav  banks 
that  had  transferred  funds  to  the 
agro-industrial  company- after  re- 
ceiving bills  of  exchange  endorsed 
by  a Bosnian  bank. 

The  brief  resignation  announce- 
ment said  Pozderac,  63,  explained 
his  decision  Saturday  during  a Com- 
munist Party  meeting  in  Sarajevo. 
Pozderac  reportedly  stressed  that 
“the  resignation  is  of  a principled 
nature." 


Iran  leaders  stick  to  hard  line  on  settling  war  in  Gulf 

De  Cuellar  heads  for  Baghdad 


Pro-  independence  FLNKS  leader  Jean  Marie  Tjibaou,  who  called  on 
his  followers  to  boycott  yesterday’s  New  Caledonian  referendum, 
spends  the  day  fishing.  (AFP> 

New  Caledonia  votes 
to  stay  with  France 


NIGOSIA-XAFP).  - ON  Secretary  General  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar  arrived  in  Baghdad  yesterday 
after  two  days  of  meetings  in  Teheran  during 
which  Iranian  leaders  held  to  a hard  line  on 
settling  the  Gulf  conflict. 

During  die  meetings,  including  a final  session 
wid i parliamentary  speaker  Ali  Akbar  Hashemi 
Raftanjani,  'die  Iranian  officials  called  not  only 
for  the  “identification"  but  also  the  "punish- 
ment? Of  the  aggressor"  in  the  war,  Iran’s  official 
Islamic  Republic  News  Agency  (lma)  reported  in 
a dispatch  monitored  in  Paris.  - 
* Perez  de  Cuellar  was  hoping  to  win  Teheran’s 
acceptance  of  UN  Security  Council  Resolution 
598,  which  calls  for  a ceasefire  in  the  war.  The 
resolution  does  not  blame  either  side  for  starting 
the  conflict,  which  Iran  maintains  was  initiated  by 
Baghdad;  The  Iranian  comments  were  likely  to 
fuel  pessimism  in  Baghdad  where  Perez  de  Cuel- 
lar starts  talks  today  and  tomorrow. 

Iraqi  ieaders.have  already  implied  that  Iranian 
■recalcitrance  would  make  the  secretary  general's 
peace  mission  a failure,  according  to  diplomats  in 
Baghdad. 

“Iraq  , calls  the  great  powers  to  adopt  .a  clear 
- position  on  the  complete  and  precise  application 
of  Security  Council  598,”  Iraq’s  governing  revolu- 


tionary command  council  said  late  Saturday,  as 
Perez  de  Cuellar  was  midway  through  his  efforts 
to  win  Iranian  acceptance  of  the  UN  ceasefire 
resolution.  The  statement  was  a direct  reference 
to  the  final  section  of  the  10-point  resolution, 
which  says  the  Security  Council  will  "consider 
further  steps  to  ensure  compliance."  Iraq  would 
like  to  see  this  section  translated  into  sanctions 
against  Iran. 

Iranian  leaders,  in  accounts  of  the  meetings 
broadcast  by  Teheran  radio,  did  little  to  discour- 
age Baghdad's  scepticism  over  the  outcome  of  the 
peace  mission. 

"The  duty  of  the  United  Nations  is  not  only  to 
establish  a ceasefire  but  to  come  to  terms  with 
flagrant  aggression,"  said  Iranian  President  Ali 
Khamenei,  who  met  Perez  de  Cuellar  earlier 
yesterday.  "The  only  formula  acceptable  for  Iran 
is  one  that  calls  for  the  punishment  of  the  aggres- 
sor .” 

Iranian  foreign  minister  Ali  Akbar  Velayati 
and  two  of  bis  top  deputies  also  attended  the 
meeting  with  Perez  de  Cuellar,  said  the  radio. 

Despite  their  apparent  scepticism,  Iraqi  leaders 
said  they  were  "ready  to  have  positive  and  con- 
structive discussions  with  Mr.  (Perez)  de 
Cuellar." 


Iraq  has  officially  accepted  the  July  20  UN 
resolution  - which  calls  for  an  immediate  cease- 
fire in  the  Gulf  war  - on  the  condition  that  Iran 
also  agrees  to  implement  it.  Iran  has  officially 
neither  accepted  nor  rejected  the  measure.  Dip- 
lomats here  have  said  Iraqi  leaders  are  worried 
that  the  peace  efforts  underway  could  lead  to  u 
partial  solution  in  the  war.  concentrating  on  halt- 
ing shipping  attacks  in  the  Gulf  while  ignoring  the 
ground  war.  Such  a halt  would  favour  Iran,  which 
relies  much  more  heavily  on  the  waterway  for  its 
oil  exports  than  Iraq,  which  can  transport  oil  via 
pipeline  through  Turkey  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  a related  development,  the  six-member  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council  (GCC)  urged  Iran  yester- 
day to  provide  a “favourable"  response  to  the 
ceasefire  call.  The  GCC  statement  came  follow- 
ing a meeting  in  Jeddah,  Saudi  Arabia,  of  the 
foreign  ministers  of  Bahrain.  Kuwait,  Oman,  Qa- 
tar. Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 
Both  Teheran  and  Baghdad  yesterday  denied 
charges  that  they  had  shelled  one  another's  cities 
the  previous  day,  in  what  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  the  unofficial  truce  requested  by  the 
secretary  general  during  his  four-day  trip. ' 

There  have  been  no  reports  of  attacks  on  ship- 
ping in  the  Gulf  during  his  trip. 


good  result  for  the  loyalist  cause 
would  favorably  affect  international 
public  opinion  on  the  issue  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  islands  that  France 
annexed  in  1853. 

Roger  Holeindre,  a right-wing 
New  Caledonian  National  Front 
deputy  in  the  French  parliament, 
accused  opponents  of  intimidating 
voters  and  said  the  turnout  other- 
wise would  have  been  higher.  There 
was  no  reaction  from  Jean-Marie 
Tjibaou,  leader  of . the  FLNKS,. 
which  claims  to  represent  80  percent 
of  Melanesians,  who  call  themselves 
Kanaks. 

A boycott  of  the  1984  elections 
reduced  the  turnout  to  50  per  cent. 
This  year,  France  deployed  8,400 
troops  to  prevent  a repeat  of  rioting 
that  marred  the  1984  polls. 

Kanaks  comprise  42.6  per  cent  of 
the  145,000  population  and  Europe- 
ans 37.1  per  cent.  Other  pro-French 
minorities  comprise  the  remainder. 

The  Kanaks  boycotted  the  elec- 
tion on  grounds  that  the  numbers 
were  against  them  and  that  partici- 
pation would  legitimize  the  result. 
They  also  wanted  voting  rights  re- 
stricted to  those  born  in  the  territory 
who  also  had  at  least  one  parent 
• bornjn  New  Caledonia.  Any  French 
’ citizen  witfTmorefoanihree  year?' 

; residency  was  entitl|d  to.  vote' 


^vyj\  Mow -an  affordable,  portablel 

i-**  al  ftflfrnnJo  II 


The  portable  electronic  typewriter  designed 
specially  for  personal  use  - letters,  theses,  and 
other  typing  work.  A portable  typewriter  with 
characteristics  you  would  expect  only  in  a 
larger  electronic  machine.  Has  correction 
memory,  range,  automatic  erasing,  tabulation, 
and  other  features. 
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Moslem 
fanatics 
stir  up 
trouble 
in  Egypt 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
and  Reuter 

Modem  ftmitumwitaikf  ext real- 
ists have  been  responsible  for  re- 
cent widespread  disturbances  in 
two  large  Egyptian  cities  in  Upper 
Egypt's  Nile  Valley,  ei-Minya  and 
Assyui- 

Egypfian  security  forces  have 
arrested  hnwhwh  nf  fimHamwiml. 
ist  demonstrators  on  suspicion  of 
having  set  fire  to  shops  selling  video 
cassettes,  stoning  busloads  of 
American  tourists  and  destroying  a 
truck  carrying  beer. 

Kate  Donrian  reports  for  Reuter 
from  ei-Minya,  that  Moslem  fun- 
damentalists who  are  demanding 
an  Islamic  state  in  Egypt  have  been 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
and  shaping  society  in  that  south- 
ern NSe-side  city. 

In  a garbage-strewn  district  of 
anpayed  roads  and  open  sewers  in 
- d-Mina,  250  kms.  south  of  Cano, 

: Afi  Abdid-Ifahman  is  known  as  the*' 
’ pHnc£/~He  has  created  a fiefdooT 
where  his  loyalists  dispense' their 
brand  of  Islamic  justice.  Two  weeks 
ago,  radicals  seeking  to  enforece  an 
Islamic  ban  on  alcohol  attacked  a 
truck  loaded  with  beer  and  des- 
troyed its  contents. 

Security  police  moved  in  on  An- 
gus! 28.  They  fired  tear  gas  and 
smoke  bombs  at  the  Al-Rahman 
mosque  during  midday  prayers  and 
arrested  40  members  of  the  fun- 
damentalist gronp. 

“The  government  does  not  apply 
the  sharia  (Islamic  law)  as  a law  of 
(be  state  m it  k on*  doty  as  Modems 
...  to  ensue  that  Islamic  laws  are 
respected,"  said  AbduJ-Rahman  in 
an  interview,  given  only  after  Don- 
rian donned  a head  scarf. 

He  said  his  group’s  action  was 
justified  because  police  were  lax  in 
enforcing  an  existing  ban  on  alcohol 
in  ei-Minya.  “Our  religion  bans 
alcohol  and  yet  the  government 
prodnees  alcohol  and  promotes  its 
use,”  be  said.  “A  true  Moslem  has 
no  choice  but  to  take  positive  action 
and  destroy  this  evfl.  This  of  course 
puts  him  into  confrontation  with 
the  law.’* 

Abdul-Rahman  also  admitted 
that  in  a campaign  against  corrup- 
tion, his  vigilant  es  had  collected 
and  destroyed  pornographic  video 
tapes,  disciplined  unchaperoned 
young  men  and  women  and  flogged 
drunks  loitering  in  the  street. 

Abdul-Rahman,  who  declined  to 
give  his  age,  was  one  of  hundreds 
arrested  after  Moslem  zealots  kilted 
President  Anwar  Sadat  in  1981.  He 
spent  three  years  in  a Cairo  prison. 

Friction  with  Christians  who  live 
side- by -side  with  Moslems  in  the 
teeming  slum  area  has  been  inevit- 
able. They  are  a significant  part  of 
el-Minya ’$  estimated  150,000 
population.  The  opposition  Al- 
Ahali  newspaper,  in  a fob  page 
article  on  d-Minya  this  week,  said 
that  a Christian  youth  had  been 
stabbed  to  death  after  zealots  ac- 
cused him  of  insulting  Islam.  Asked 
about  die  incident,  an  d-Minya 
resident  said  in  a mated  voice  that 
he  was  told  the  young  man  had 
tampered  with  the  veil  of  a Moslem 
woman. 

‘Tt  is  always  tense  here  on  Fri- 
days," said  the  nnsfflfimg  Christian 
owner  of  the  “Happiness”  photo 
studio  beside  the  Al-Rahman  mos- 


No  more  French  troops  for  Chad 


PARIS  (Reuter).  — French  Defence 
Minister  Andre  Giraud  said  in  an 
interview  published  yesterday  that 
France  was  moving  its  air  defence 
force  in  Chad  towards  the  north  of 
the  country. 

Giraud  ruled  out  sending  any 
more  troops  to  France’s  former  col- 
ony to  support  President  Hissene 
Habre  in  his  conflict  with  neigh- 
bouringv Libya  over  a border  strip. 

France  bas  some  1,200  men. 
mainly  around  the  capital  N'dja- 
znena,  providing  air  cover  and  logis- 
tical support  for  Habre’s  troops  wi- 
der “Operation  Sparrowhawk.” 

“There  is  no  question  of  sending  a 
single  extra  soldier  (to  Chad),*'  Gi- 
raud told  the  weekly  Journal  du  Di- 
manche.  “If  we  are  redeploying  Op- 


eration Sparrowhawk,  it  is  only  to 
move  its  centre  of  gravity  toward  the 
north.  That’s  all.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  new  military  operations  or  of 
sending  more  fighting  units." 

Some  leading  French  parliamen- 
tarians have  called  on  the  govern- 
ment to  step  up  its  involvement  in 
response  to  clashes  between  Chad 
and  Libya  which  culminated  in 
France  shooting  down  a Libyan 
fighter-bomber  on  September  7. 

On  Friday,  Chad  and  Libya 
agreed  to  a ceasefire  in  their  conflict 
over  foe  disputed  Aouzou  border 
strip  which  both  countries  claim'  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  their  territory. . 

Despite  French  advice  to  let  inter- 
national arbitration  solve  the  dis- 
pute, Chad  seized  the  border  strip's 


Aquino  troops  dislodge 
communist  rebel  forces 


MANILA  (Reuter).  - Government 
troops  have  dislodged  communist 
rebels  entrenched  in  a village  near 
Manila  after  fierce  fighting  that  may 
have  killed  more  than  30  people,  the 
army  said  yesterday. 

In  Manila,  at  a rally  of  30,000 
young  people,  supporters  of  Presi- 
dent Corazon  Aquino  called  on  Fili- 
pinos to  defend  her  against  army 

coup  plotters.  

— -MajoF- Vidal— Quirol  said  urorr 
than  30  pepple  wgrejegred  killed^' 
Saturday  to  10  hours  of  figfating^pr? 
tween  troops  and  about  40  guerrillas 
in  foe-rebel  stronghold  of  San  Juan, 
a village  in  Bataan  Province.  60  km 
west  of  Manila. 

Quirol  said  the  rebels  had  fled 
and  were  now  being  hunted. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  victory  Presi- 
dent Aquino  had  asked  for  when  she 
called  on  her  army  to  give  her  a 
string  of  honourable  victories.” 
Quirol  said. 

Quirol,  regional  operations  chief, 
said  the  dead  included  six  soldiers. 

San  Juan  has  been  under  rebel 
control  for  years.  Communist  forces 


paraded  openly  with  their  guns 
there  when  a temporary  60-day 
ceasefire  took  effect  last  December. 

Supporters  of  Aquino,  who  is 
struggling  to  end  political  turmoil 
after  the  army  coup  attempt  last 
month,  sought  to  re-launch  "people 
power,"  a mass  outpouring  of  Filipi- 
nos into  the  streets  that  helped 
sweep  her  into  office  last  year. 

“Let  us. all  unite,  , link  .aims  and 
5 tell,  oui\  enefoies.  thatHwe  wtH.qot 
; ajfojjp  ,lh^B.Vto  .take  away,  the,  freer. 
; dom  and  democracy  we  worked  very 
hard  for,"  ruling-party  Senator  Joey 
Lina  told  Manila  University  stu- 
dents at  a big  rally  in  a central  park,  i 
After  Che  government  supporters 
dispersed,  1,000  people,  mostly  sup- 
porters of  ousted  ruler  Ferdinand 
Marcos,  occupied  the  same  park. 
They  called  on  Aquino  to  show  le- 
niency to  rebel  Colonel  Gregorio 
“Gringo"  Honasan  and  other  leaders 
of  the  August  28  mutiny. 

Aquino  had  ordered  the  arrest  of 
the  fugitive  coup  leaders  saying: 
“There  would  be  no  terms  for 
traitors.” 


Seoul  party  chief  leaves  on 
image-boosting  trip  to  U.S. 


SEOUL  (Reuter).  - South  Korean  rul- 
ing party  leader  and  presidential 
candidate  Roh  Tae  Woo  left  yester- 
day for  image-boosting  visits  to  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  which  will 
include  talks  with  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Prime  Minister  Yasu- 
hiro  Nakasone. 

Political  analysts  and  diplomats 
here  said  the  former  general's  first 
overseas  trip  since  taking  over  the 
Democratic  Justice  Party  leadership 
in  1985  was  largely  aimed  at  improv- 
ing his  image  at  home  and  abroad 
before  December’s  presidential  bal- 
loting. 

Opposition  leaders  have  warned 
that  the  meeting  with  Reagan  could 
arouse  suspicions  of  U.S.  meddling 
in  Korean  affairs.  Roh  said  the  trip 
was  to  bring  home  to  South  Korea’s 
main  allies  that  “our  country  is  pass- 
ing a grave  turning-point  peacefully 
under  a national  consensus  and  ap- 


proaching the  road  to  democratiza- 
tion.” President  Chun  Doo  Hwan’s 
chosen  successor,  Roh  is  due  to  give 
speeches  on  the  domestic  political 
situation  and  on  relations  between 
South  Korea  and  the  U.S. 

Opposition  leaders  Kim  Dae 
Jung  and  Kim  Young  Sam,  who  are 
vying  for  the  opposition  nomination 
for  what  will  be  South  Korea’s  first 
free,  direct  presidential  election  for 
16  years,  have  said  any  Reagan-Roh 
meeting  could  raise  suspicions  that 
Washington  wanted  to  intervene  in 
foe  election,  favouring  Roh  ’ 

Kim  Dae  Jung,  who  spent  two 
years  in  self-imposed  exile  in  the 
U.S.  until  February  1985,  said  last 
Thursday  after  a provincial  tour 
testing  his  own  bid  for  the  presiden- 
cy that  anti-American  sentiment 
had  grown  in  South  Korea  because 
Washington  backed  what  he  called 
military  dictatorship. 


Rabbi  Baruch  ftorff 

■ 

\A  veteran  Zionist,  renowned  author  and  political  analyst,  has 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  an  his  73rd PILGRIMAGE  to  Israel. 

The  Diaspora  Yeshlva  Toras  Tisrael  ! 
The  Chamber  of  the  Holocaust,  Ht  Zion 
The  Hebrew  Women’s  Institute,  Jewish  Quarter 

takepieasure  in  welcoming  RABBI  fiORFFand  invite  the 

public  to&series  of nhiurim  OnTesimva,  8 

which  the  Rabbi  will  be  delivering  rr>X  § 

Please  contact  02-716841  or 02-722339  for  details.  I 


l 


T>u.  ftrtTTr«  at  vnnr  fingertip* 

For  the  address  of  your  nearest  stockist,  phone 
Empisal  (. Israel)  Lid,  3 Efai,  Kiryat  Arye,  Petah  Tikva, 

Tel  Q3-922S921 

Payments  price  based  on  annual  interest  of  about  36% 


capital  Aouzou  on  August  8 only  to 
be  driven  out  by  Libya  three  weeks 
later. 

Taking  credit  for  Chad's  accep- 
tance of  a ceasefire  call,  Giraud 
said:  “We  are  listened  to.  Look  at 
Chad's  announcement.  It  agreed  to 
foe  ceasefire  recommended  by  the 
OAU  (Organization  of  African 
Unity).” 

He  said  France  had  no  intention 
of  changing  its  polity  in  Chad  or  of 
stepping  up  its  military  support: 
“We  will  continue  to  do  what  we 
have  done  up  to  now:  Support  the 
legal  government  using  military 
force  if  necessary,  up  to  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  Aouzou  Strip.  Any- 
thing north  of  that  we  leave  to  inter- 
national arbitration." 


Texans 
welcome 
the  pope 

SAN  ANTONIO  (Reuter).  - Cheer- 
ing thousands  gave  Pope  John  Paul 
U a rousing  welcome  to  the  heart- 
land of  Texas  yesterday  as  he  ar- 
rived here  to  give  a special  embrace 
to  Hispanic  Americans. 

The  faithful  jammed  the  city  ] 
streets  along  the  pope's  route ‘and  it  1 

was  possbty  foe  biggpst  mass  Of  his  nine- 

city  tour  of  thif.tLS.  tip  to  half  a 
million'  had  beeh  ckpgeteti1  for  the  , 
mass  but  just  before  the  start  of  the  ; 
service  officials  estimated  that  only 
about  275,000  bad  gathered. 

Steamy  temperatures  and  tough 
border  patrols  appeared  to  have 
kept  many  people  away,  including 
an  expected  influx  of  pilgrims  from 
northern  Mexico. 

Border  officials  said  the  numbers 
of  Mexicans  crossing  was  far  lower 
than  the  150.000  expected  and  put 
the  figure  at  near  10.000  legal  cross- 
ings. 

Hispanic  Americans  already 
make  up  about  30  per  cent  of  Amer- 
ica’s 53  million  Catholics  and  by 
next  century  they  are  expected  to  be 
the  religion’s  majority  ethnic  com- 
munity in  the  U.S. 

The  border  officials  said  there 
were  no  figures  available  for  Mexi- 
cans who  tried  to  cross  illegally,  but 
in  view  of  foe  small  number  of  legal 
crossings  they  doubted  if  more  than 
a handful  of  “wetbacks”  tried  to 
reach  tbe  mass. 
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Guyana-bound  weapons 
confiscated  in  Marseilles 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
PARIS.  - A large  quantity  of 
weapons  and  explosives  was  seized  in 
Marseilles  on  a ship  which  came 
from  Lebanon,  it  was  reported  on 
Saturday. 

The  60  Kalashnikov  assault  rifles, 
four  RPGs,  one  M16  rifle,  10  9mm. 
Czech  pistols.  160.000  rounds  of 
ammunition  and  60  rocket-propelled 
grenades  were  (o  be  delivered  in  the 
South  American  French  territory  of 
Guyana. 

Official  sources  believed  that  the 
final  destination  of  the  weapons 
could  be  a guerilla  group  led  by  the 
Surinam  rebel  Ronnie  Brunswijk. 

Surinam  and  French  Guyana  have 
a common  border,  the  Maroni  Riv- 


Ministers  dropped 
in  Romanian  reshuffle 

VIENNA  (AFP)  - Two  new  vice- 
premiers were  named  Saturday  in  a 
Romanian  government  reshuffle  in 
which  three  vice-premiers  and  a 
high  official  were  dropped,  accord- 
ing to  Romanian  reports  monitored 
here.  The  two  are  Stefan  Andrei,  an 
alternate  member  of  the  Politburo 
who  was  foreign  minister  from  1978 
to  1985  and  former  secretary  of  state 
on  the  state  planning  committee  Ion 
Constaminescu. 

The  three  sacked  vice-premiers: 
Dimitrie  Ancuta.  Ion  C.  Petre  and 
Aneta  Spronic  would  be  given  other 
posts,  the  national  news  agency 
Agerpres  reported.  The  agency  said 
Ion  Patzan.  who  took  over  as  presi- 
dent of  the  state  prices  committee  in 
June  last  year,  had  also  been  dis- 
missed and  would  be  given  another 
job. 

Maxwell  wants  to  start 
paper  with  Yomiuri 

TOKYO  (AFP).  - British  newspa- 
per tycoon  Robert  Maxwell  has  said 
he  wants  to  publish  an  English-lan- 
guage newspaper  jointly  with  Ja- 
pan's largest  circulation  newspaper, 
Yomiuri  Shimbun . the  Yomiuri  re- 
ported yesterday. 

Maxwell,  who  is  publisher  of  the 
Mirror  group  of  newspapers,  told 
Yomiuri  president  Yosoji  Kobaya- 
shi  on  Saturday  that  he  wanted  to 
publish  a newspaper  jointly  with 
Yomiuri  to  introduce  Japan  to  over- 
seas readers.  The  newspaper  would 
be  named  The  Japan  Daily  and 
would  be  simultaneously  printed  in 
New  York.  San  Francisco,  London 
and  Japan.  Britain's  Daily  Mirror 
would  undertake  the  printing  and 
distribution. 

China  typhoon  kills  67 

PEKING  (AFP).  - Typhoon  Gerald 
left  at  least  67  people  dead  as  it 
swept  across  eastern  China,  accord- 
ing to  reports  here  yesterday.  Most 
of  the  victims  were  buried  as  their 
houses  collapsed  around  them  when 
Gerald  swept  across  Fujian  Prov- 
ince on  Saturday,  reportedly  pack- 
ing winds  of  104  kilometres.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  67  dead,  another  seven 
were  listed  as  missing  and  31  in- 
jured, many  seriously,  the  Shanghai 
Wenhui  Bao  said. 

A total  of  31*8,800  acres  of  crops 
were  damaged  in  torrential  rain 
which  hit  33  districts  of  Fujian.  In 
one  district.  50  centimetres  of  rain 
fell,  the  official  New  China  News 
Agency  said. 

The  Chinese  coast  regularly  suf- 
fers typhoons  at  this  time  of  year. 
More  than  40  people  were  killed  and 
200  injured  when  a typhoon  hit 
Shanghai  and  Zhejiang  Province  in 
July  last  year. 
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FOT  THEADVANCKMKBrr  OF  PEACE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  KELATIOBJS 

The  public  is  cordially  invited  to 
a lecture  by' 

Dr.  Alfredo  Tiamson 

University  of  the  Philippines 

on 

“Promises  and  Fulfilment: 

The  Crisis  in  the  Aquino  Government” 

on  Thursday,  September  17, 1987  at  4 p.m. 
in  Room  104  Truman  Building 
Mount  Scopus  Campus,  Jerusalem  "Ow-imu 
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Husseini  may  be 
deported  after 
latest  detention 
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By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  Jerusalem  Magistrates’  Court 
is  to  decide  today  on  the  remand  of 
Palestinian  activist  Faisal  Husseini, 
who  was  arrested  Saturday  night 
and  placed  in  administrative  deten- 
tion for  six  months  on  orders  of 
Defence  Minister  Rabin.  The  arrest 
without  trial  came  eight  days  after 
Husseini 's  release  from  detention, 
and  was  the  third  time  he  was  held  in 
the  last  half  year. 

A Defence  Ministry  spokesman 
said  Husseini  had  been  re  arrested 
because  “he  resumed  hostile  activity 
which  endangers  state  security." 

Husseini  cannot  be  deported  be- 
cause he  is  a resident  of  East  Jerusa- 
lem, which  is  under  Israeli  law.  Is- 
raeli legal  advisers  concede  that 
there  are  obstacles  to  Husseini's  de- 
portation. but  are  nonetheless 
searching  for  a means  to  expel  him. 

Husseini,  47.  who  heads  the  Arab 
Studies  Society  in  East  Jerusalem,  is 
considered  by  security  officials  to  be 
a top  PLO  activist.  He  has  been 
accused  of  organizing  strikes,  dem- 
onstrations and  disturbances 
throughout  the  territories,  and  was 
questioned  this  month  on  suspicion 
of  maintaining  indirect  contact  with 


the  PLO  leadership  and  distributing 
money  on  behalf  of  his  organization. 
Husseini  has  consistently  denied  the 
charges. 

Husseini  was  put  in  six  months' 
administrative  detention  in  April, 
during  a roundup  of  activists  after 
the  petrol-bomb  killing  of  Alfei 
Menashe  settler  Ofta  Moses  near 
the  West  Bank  town  of  Kalkiiya. 
The  term  was  later  reduced  by  half 
by  a judge  who  saw  the  material 
against  Husseini.  and  he  was  re- 
leased in  July.  Earlier  this  month. 
Husseini  was  held  for  eight  days  for 
questioning.  In  between  prison 
terms,  he  was  under  a restriction 
order  limiting  his  movements  to  Je- 
rusalem and  requiring  him  to  be 
home  at  sunset. 

On  his  release  from  detention  in 
July,  he  pledged  to  continue  his  po- 
litical activity  within  legal  bounds. 
He  has  since  participated  in  press 
conferences  and  demonstrations 
against  Israeli  policies  in  the  territo- 
ries organized  by  the  Jewish-Arab 
Committee  Confronting  the  Iron 
Fist. 

Husseini  is  the  son  of  Arab  war 
hero  Abdel  Kader  Husseini,  who 
was  killed  at  the  Kastel  during  the 
1948  War  of  Independence. 


Priest,  Freemason’s  family 
honoured  at  Yad  Vashem 


By  ERNIE  MEYER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Yad  Vashem  yesterday  honoured 
as  Righteous  Gentiles  a Catholic 
priest  and  the  family  of  a Freemason 
who  saved  Jews  during  World  War 
II.  ^ 

Abbe  Albert  Gau.77.  a former 
member  of  the  French  National  As- 
sembly, planted  a tree  in  his  name  in 
the  Avenue  of  the  Righteous  of  the 
Nations.  As  a young  priest  in  the 
town  of  Carcassonne  in  the  south  of 
France,  he  saved  the  lives  of  dozens 
of  Jews  by  issuing  them  baptismal 
certificates  and  providing  them  with 
hiding  places  in  Catholic  institutions 
and  private  homes. 

Abbe  Gau  made  only  one  condi- 
tion: that  the  Jewish  refugees  who 


came  to  him  for  help  not  actually 
undergo  baptism.  Gau  had  to  go 
underground  after  the  French  police 
searched  his  house  for  15  hours  at 
the  end  of  1942.  But  even  then  he 
continued  to  help  Jews. 

The  tree  honouring  the  late  Mi- 
chel and  Maria  Matinier  and  their 
daughter,  Mme.  Trebose.  was 
planted  by  Rahel  Gold.  As  a school- 
girl of  14  ’in  the  town  of  Cleremont 
Ferrand.  Gold  was  one  of  several 
Jews  saved  by  the  couple. 

The  Matiniers  paid  heavily  for 
their  bravery.  Michel  died  under 
torture  by  the  Germans,  while  his 
wife  was  arrested  and  only  saved 
from  deportation  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Allied  armies. 


Doctors  demand  Hadassah  hold 
new  inquiry  into  sacking 


By  ELAINE  RUTH  FLETCHER 

The  Israel  Medical'  Association 
has  demanded  that  Hadassah  Hos- 
pital reconsider  the  case- of  an  Arab 
doctor  who  was  fired  three  weeks 
ago  for  hitting  a security  guard. 

The  IMA's  legal  adviser.  Simcha 
Kaizman.  sent  a letteMo  the  hospi- 
tal last  week  demanding  that  Dr. 
Ahmed  Tibi  be  reinstated  and 
placed  on  leave  of  absence  until  a 
new  investigation  into  his  case  has 
been  completed. 

The  letter  said  that  Tibi  had  re- 
ceived his  dismissal  notice  even  be- 
fore the  formal  hearing  of  his  case. 

Tibi  said  the  IMA  was  also  look- 
ing into  the  special  contract  under 
which  he  was  working  which  appar- 
ently empowered  the  hospital  to  dis- 
miss him  immediately,  even  though 
he  had  another  three  years  to  go 


before  finishing  hisintemship.  Such 
a comracr.  Tibr  Chained,  is  a devi- 
ation-from -the  norm-;** 

««■  Mdanwhile.  several  Jewish  pa- 
tients who  were  being  treated  by 
Tibi  in  Hadassah's  gynecology  ward 
have  sent  letters  to  local  Hebrew 
newspapers  protesting  against  the 
doctor's  dismissal. 

Tibi  said  he  hit  the  guard  after 
being  called  a “terrorist."  He  later 
apologized  at  a hearing  of  hospital 
administrators. 

The  guard.  David  Rottstein,  ad- 
mitted in  an  interview  with  The  Je- 
rusalem Post  that  he  had  called  the 
doctor  a “terrorist"  after  Tibi  alleg- 
edly insulted  him  and  would  not 
open  his  briefcase  for  a security 
check.  But  Rottstein  claimed  his 
comment  was  not  racist  because  he 
thought  Tibi  was  Jewish. 


H.U.  to  collect  entrance  fee  to  national  library 


A fee  of  NIS  2 per  day  will  be 
charged  for  persons  entering  the 
Jewish  National  and  University  Lib- 
rary on  the  Givat  Ram  campus  of  the 
Hebrew  University  beginning  Octo- 


ber 1. 

Hebrew  University  students  and 
faculty  as  well  as  chose  from  other 
universities  will  be  exempt  from  the 
new  fee. 


The  cable  address  on  his  business 
cards  reads:  “SLEUTH."  Nicholas 
Beltrante.  sixtyish,  looking  every 
inch  an  ex-cop.  heads  “Beltrante  & 
Associates.  Worldwide  Professional 
Investigations"  and  has  been  called 
“the  dean  of  American  private  eyes” 
by" The  Washington  Post. 

Beltrante,  a former  chief  inspec- 
tor of  police  in  Washington,  DC, 
spends  most  of  his  time  overseeing 
the  work  of  22  associates.  Occa- 
sionally, he  takes  on  a case  himself - 
charging  SI ,000  a day  “plus  ex- 
penses." He  charges  $50  an  hour 
( plus  expenses)  for  the  work  of  each 
of  his  associates,  who  keep  $20  an 
hour  for  themselves. 

Beltrante  personally  takes  only 
cases  “with  very  large  fees”  or  of 
“great  interest.”  He  is  currently  in- 
vestigating, together  with  ballistics 
expert  Howard  Donahue,  the  1963 
assassination  of  President  John  Ken- 
nedy. “Howard  came  to  tne  four 
years  ago  and  said:  T have  only  $500. 
But  read  my  report.’  ” Beltrante  was 
initially  very  sceptical.  “I  took  it  up 
very  reluctantly.  It  seemed  far- 
fetched. But  the  report  convinced 
me." 

The  40-page  Donahue  report 
“showed"  that  - on  the  basis  of 
analysis  of  remaining  metal  frag- 
ments - the  bullet  that  struck  Ken- 
nedy in  the  back  of  the  bead  and 
killed  him  “could  not  have  been 
fired  from  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's 
rifle.  The  wrong  calibre." 

Donahue  determined  that  tbe  bul- 
let in  fact  came  from  a "special 
weapon"  held  by  one  of  the  Secret 
Service  agents  who  was  in  the  car 
behind  the  president’s.  "What  hap- 
pened was  that  after  tbe  first  shot  or 


The  bullet  that  killed  JFK  was  fired  by  a Secret  Service  agent’ 

Occupation:  Private  eye 


shots  the  president's  car  jerked  to  a 
halt.  The  Secret  Service  car  then 
came  to  an  abrupt  stop  - and  the 
Secret  Service  agent  accidentally  let 
off  a shot,  the  shot  that  killed  the 
president.  But  the  administration 
refused  to  admit  this  as  it  would  have 
discredited  the  agency  whose  job  it  is 
to  protect  the  president” 

Beltrante  relates  - “we  know  this 
for  a fact"  - that  several  weeks  after 
the  assassination,  while  driving  in 
Texas.  President  Johnson  stopped 
his  car  and  told  the  Secret  Service- 
men in  the  car  following:  “Keep 
further  back.  I don’t  want  to  be  a 
victim  of  a Secret  Service  agent.” 

Beltrante  says:  “We  have  deter- 
mined which  agent  in  tbe  Kennedy 
backup  car  was  responsible.  He  was 
retired  from  the  service  a year  and  a 
half  later.  He  suffered  an  emotional 
breakdown."  Beltrante  attributes 
the  breakdown  to  the  assassination. 
“He  hasn't  worked  since.  He  lives 
like  a recluse.  He -refuses  to  answer 
the  telephone.  We  have  him  under 
surveillance."  He  declines  to  give  - 
the  name  because  of  "possible  libel 
actions." 

He  says  that  the  “media,  especial- 
ly in  the  U.S.,  misrepresent  the 
profession  of  private  investigator. 
Their  life-style  as  portrayed  on  tele- 
vision is  far-fetched,  exaggerated.  It 
makes  the  profession  look  ridicu- 
lous.” 


IN  PERSON 


BENNY  MORRIS. 


Nicholas  Beltrante 

Beltrante,  of  Italian  stock  (his 
name  means  “brave  warrior"),  says 
that  the  “treatment  of  private  detec- 
tives in  literature  is  more  realistic." 
He  names  Sam  Spade  in  Dashiell 
Hammett's  The  Maltese  Falcon  as  a 
good  portrayal  of  the  trade. 
Raymond  Chandler?  “Good,  de- 
finitely.’’ But  Beltrante  isn’t  up  on 


contemporary  detective  fiction. 

His  firm  handles  750- 1 .000  cases  a 
year,  mostly  “background  investiga- 
tions of  people  or  businesses.  I 
generally  don't  ask  clients,  'Why  do 
you  want  this  done?* " 

Beltrante  says  there  are  around 
100,000  private  investigators  work- 
ing in  the  U.S..  and  perhaps  150.000 
worldwide.  “It  is  a growing  profes- 
sion. But  only  about  100  of  them  are 
■ good,  capable,  serious,  a handful  in 
each  country.  We  know  each  other. 
In  Israel  there  are  four  or  five. 

Nonetheless.  Beltrante  believes 
the  profession  generally  is  steadily 
gaining  recognition  and  respectabil- 
ity. “The  CIA  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment now  occasionally  use  pri- 
vate investigators  on  a contract 
basis."  Beltrante  himself  has  been  so 
used  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

Is  there  a danger  that  a client  will 
hire  him  for  illegal  purposes? 

“Look,  the  law  allows  us  to  in- 
vestigate. I don't  normally  go  into 
tbe  'whys.*  ""  He  himself  usually 
handles  "short  trading”  cases  - in 
which  people  or  companies  covertly 
and  usually  illegally  buy  out 
businesses. 

In  1972  Beltrante  was  hired  by  the 
Committee  to  Elect  Senator  George 
McGovern  for  President  to  investi- 
gate the  Watergate  burglary.  “The 
burglary  was  on  June  17,  my  birth- 


day. A few  days  later.  I was  hired.  I 
was  asked  to  determine  who -was  • 

responsible  and  why. 

Be  i frame's  investigation  ran  con- 
currently with  several  police  ant* 
federal  investigations.  "At  lhar 
time,  politicians  didn’t  trust  the  . 
federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  the  police.  For  example.  I was’ 
asked  by  Congresswomen  Bella 
Abzuz  to  see  if  her  office  phones 
were  "tapped  [by  the  authorities]  - 
and  they  were.  That’s  why  I was 
hired." 

After  a four-month  investigation, 
Beltrante  ' 'discovered  that  Gordon 
Liddy's  men  - some  of  whom  it  was 
later  found  were  implicated  in  • 
Watergate  - had  rented  rooms  near 
the  offices  of  the  Committee  to  Elect 
McGovern.  We  also  discovered  the 
McGovern  commitiee  had  been  in- 
filtrated [bv  Liddv  men]  who  wanted# 
to  get  hold  of  their  records.  Yes,  we  - 
had  the  names." 

Beltrante  recalls  that  Washington 
Post  reporters  Carl  Bernstein  and 
Bob  Woodward  worked  with  him 
during  the  investigation.  "We  ex- 
changed information,  though  I know 
they  didn't  give  me  everything  they 
had.  just  as  I didn't  give  them  every- 
thing. They  sent  me  the  first  signed 
copy  of  Ali the  President's  Men." 

Beltrante  “firmly  believes  that 
Deep  Throat  was  no  specific  person 
or  source;  "it  was  a combination  of 
sources  and  contacts  whom  Bern- 
stein and  Woodward  called  Deep 
Throat."  . . 

Beltrante.  who  hails  from  Atlantic 
City,  is  president-elect  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  International  Investigators, 
which  has  a ceiling  of  300  investiga- 
tors. 


Soviet  TV 
to  air  panel 
discussion  on 
Mideast  peace 

By  MICHEL  ZLOTO  WSKI 
PARIS.  -Soviet  TV  is  to  broadcast  a 
one-and-a-half-hour  discussion  on 
the  prospects  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
east,  with  a panel  that  includes 
Israelis  and  Palestinians. 

Lateef  Don,  the  secretary  of  the 
Committee  for  an  Israeli-Palestinian 
dialogue,  believes  that  this  will  be 
tbe  first  such  programme  oo  Soviet 
TV  since  the  Six  Day  War.  It  was 
taped  last  week  in  Geneva  during  the 
meeting  of  the  UN  non- 
governmental organization  at  which 
PLO  Chairman  Yasser  Arafat 
appeared  and  was  met  by  MK  Char- 
lie Biton. 

Avi  Oz  of  Tel  Aviv  University  was 
one  of  tbe  Israelis  there.  Mahmud 
Terzi,  the  PLO  representative  at  the 
UN  in  Geneva,  and  Ahmed  Khalil 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Palestinians. 
Conner  U.S.  ’ diplomat “Davi'd 
NfdLctfky  and  British  “Labotfr'MP 
■©avid  Watkins  weite  on  the  panel, 
with  Soviet  Radio’ and  TV  political 
commentator  S.  Molikov,  and  Alex 
Kisiov;  chairman  of  Moscow's  Insti- 
tute of  International  Relations. 


Canadian  deputies 
vote  to  allow  trial 
of  war  criminals 


By  NOMI  MORRIS 
TORONTO^  -Tbe Canadian  Parlia- 
ment has  Unanimously  approved 
amendments  to  the  criminal  code 
which  will  allow  war  criminals  to  be 
tried  in  Canada. 

The  legislation  comes  six  months 
after  a $3  million  government  in- 
quiry into  Nazi  war  criminals  in 
Canada  called  for  immediate  pro- 
secution of  at  least  20  suspects  and 
further  investigation  of  216  others. 

Although  stymied  this  summer  by 
two  MPs  with  large  Eastern  Euro- 
pean constituencies,  the  bill  is  ex- 
pected to  become  law  this  week  after 
a final  Senate  reading  and  royal 
assent.- 

But  despite  pressure  from  Jewish 
groups  to  hasten  legal  measures  be- 
fore suspects  leave  the  country  or 
.die.,  ihere  are  pa’  plans  to  bring  . 

pvdij  •apr'V'J 

. . ‘The  evidence  we,  need. jus  mot. 

•available  in  Canada  and  takes  along 
time  to  collect.  More  investigation 
must  be  done  before  we  are  in  a 
position  to  start  a prosecution,  said 


Yvon  Roy.  director  of  the  new  War 
Crimes  Unit  of  the  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Roy  and  at  least  eight  other 
lawyers  are  working  closely  with  a 
new  special  unit  of  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police  to  pursue  a 
number  of  "high  priority”  cases. 

Until  now,  only  one  alleged  Nazi 
has  been  apprehended  by  Canadian 
authorities.  Albert  Helmut  Rauca  - 
was  extradited  to  Germany  in  1984, 
but  died  before  standing  trial  for  the 
murder  of  11.5S5  Lithuanian  Jews 
and  others. 

But  while  local  jurists  wrestle  with 
tbe  legacy  of  Nazims  here,  the  Cana:- 
dian  Society  for  Yad  Vashem  has 
located  a "righteous  gentile"  in 
Toronto  who  risked  his  life  to  rescue 
almost  400  Jews  in  Hungary  in 
March  1945.  Israel  is  due  to  award  its 
Medal  of  Honour  to  Tiber  Almasy, 
.74,  in  Toronto  today. 

. .Almasy,'  who  said  he  had  Jewish 
friends  as  a schoolboy  and  disagreed 
with  anti-Semitic  policies,  immi- 
grated to  Canada  in  1956. 


the  leading  personal  computer 


Kris  KristofTerson,  right,  performs  with  Soviet  and  American 
singers  at  the  first  International  Gala  Concert  in  Moscow’s 
Dynamo  sports  palace  on  Saturday.  (Reuter  telephoto) 


Poland  gives  job  back  to  Warsaw  Ghetto  hero 


By  ALEXANDER  ZVIELLI 
The  Polish  Health  Ministry  has 
reinstated  Dr.  Marek  Edelman  as 
head  of  Lodz  Hospital's  surgical  de- 
partment. a government  spokesman 
has  announced  in  Warsaw.  The 
move  came  in  the  wake  of  world- 
wide protests  which  claimed  that 


Ed  el  man’s  dismissal  in  June  was 
politically  motivated. 

Edelman,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Fighters’  Orga- 
nization, was  a member  of  Solidar- 
ity. He  remained  in  Poland  after  the 
war  and  became  one  of  the  most 
innovative  heart  surgeons  there. 


MAJESTY- 

Festival  offer  — NIS  1 ,555*  only!! 

• 4J7/8  megaherz  turbo  button  and  reset  button 

• 2 Japanese  disk  drives 

• Dual  monitor 

• AT  style  case 

• Interface  for  serpen  of  your  choice  (Hercules  or  Colography) 

• 150  W power  pack 

• 256  K memory,  can  be  expanded  to  640  K 

• Offer  good  wMe  stocks  fast 

Price  does  not  include  VAT.  Payments  plan  avaHabJefor  visa  credit  card  holders. 

At  Isradata,  we  think  computers 
Isradata — sole  importers  of 

I Majesty  raw™  • Heath  Kit 

1 1 Shvfl  HehaJav,  Td  Aviv  67449>  P.O.B.  20433,  Tel.  03-262934, 256978. 
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TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL  TV 

8.00  Teletext  8.05  Keep  Fit  8.40  School  broadcasts 

14.00  Teletext  14.05  The  Amateur  Naturalist  (part  11) 

14.30  Malang  Magic  14.55  Nahshon  15.00  Family 
Problems  15.40  Keep  Fit  15.50  Teletext  15 .55  Five  Mile 
Creek  (part  391 17.00  A New  Evening  — live  magazine 

ISRAEL  TV 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES 

1 7.30  The  Care  Bears  1 7.55  Children's  drama  (part  1 ) 

ARABIC-LANGUAGE  PROGRAMMES 

18^0  News  roundup  18J32  Programme  Trailer  18^5 

Sports  19.30  News 


HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
204)0  with  a news  roundup 
20.02  Allegro  - music  quia 

21 .00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21  -35  Family  Ties  — American  comedy  serins 

22.00  This  is  the  Time 

22.50  Miami  Vice  - American  detective  series 
2X36  News 


ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  2 

19.00  Till  Pop  20.00  To  be  announced  20.30 
Documentary;  Moshe  Shamir  21.00  Pop  2 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

* 1830  Cartoons  17.00  French  Hour  1&30  News  in 
Hebrew  19,00  News  in  Arabic  19.30  Ailo  Aik)  20.10  To 
be  announced  21.00  News  in  English  21.20  Bird  of  Prev 
22.10  Love  Boat 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

12-30  Another  Life  13.00  700  Club  1330  Shape-Up 

14.00  Muppet  Babies  14L30  Super  Book  15.00  Fraggle 
Rock  15^0  Afternoon  Movie;  Louba  17.00  Happy  Days 
17.30  Laveme  & Shirley  18.00  News  19.00  Magnum 
P.l.  20.00  Monday  Night  Football  22.00  700  Club  2230 
Another  Life 

RADIO 

VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

6.01  Morning  Melodies  7.03  Mendelssohn:  Youth  Sym- 
phony No.  9;  Mozart:  Piano  Concerto  No.  17  (English 
Chamber/Barenboim J 9.00  Respighi:  "Vetrate  di 
Chiesa";  Khachaturian:  Violin  Concerto  (Oistrakh,  USSR 
Radio/Khachaturian):  Spohr:  Quintet  for  Flute,  Oannet. 
Horn,  Bassoon  and  Piano  (Nash  Ensemble):  Shostako- 


vich' CaIJo  Concerto  No.  1 (WaHfish.  English  Chamber/ 
Simon);  Bizet:  Symphony  in  C 12.00  - Debussy;  Chil- 
dren's Corner  (Vardl):  Ravel:  Introduction  and  Allegro  for 
Harp.  Flute.  Clarinet  and  Strings;  Debussy:  Boite  a jou- 
joux  13.05  Bach:  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  6 IMunich 
Pro  Arte/Redell;  Mozart.  Piano  Concerto  No.  9 (Baren- 
boim, English  Chamber);  Weber:  Piano  Quartet;  Glinka: 
Sinfonietta  for  Strings  15.00  Music  Appreciation  16.00 
Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Raymond  Leppard 
with  Sheila  Armstrong,  soprano.  Alexis  Weissenberg. 
piano  - Purcell:  “Cabaret":  Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
18.00  Emphasis  on  the  Performance  19.00  Works  by 
Faure 20.05  Musical  Medley  20 30  Respighi:  "Fountains 
of  Rome";  Busoni:  Violin  Concerto;  Malipiero: 
"Pheasant"  for  Soprano.  2 Tenors  and  Baritone  22.30 
"Then  and  Again"  23.00  Beethoven:  Sonatas  for  Violin 
and  Piano.  Trios 

RADIO  1st 

6.03  Programmes  for  Ollm  7.30  Programme  in  Easy 
Hebrew  8.05  Compass  9.05  Information  for  Listeners 

10.05  Hebrew  songs  and  dances  11.05  Morning  Pearls 

12.05  Mid-East  Medley  13.00  News  in  English  1330 
News  in  French  14.06  Children’s  programmes  15.00 
Songs  for  the  Afternoon  1530  Everyman’s  University 

16.05  The  Middle  Years  18.06  Jewish  Traditions  19.06 
The  Mishna  Portion  for  today  1930  Bible  Reading  1930 
Programmes  for  Olim  22.08  Every  Man  has  a Star  - with 
astrotogist  Han  Pecker 

RADIO  2nd 

634  Editorial  Review  6.10  Gymnastics  8.30  News 
roundup  832  Green  Light  — drivers'  comer  7.00  This 
Morning  - news  magazine  8.05  Making  an  Issue  9.05 
Morning  Star  10.05  All  Shades  of  the  Network  12.10 
O.K.  on  Two  13.00  Midday  - news  commentary,- music 

14.06  Arts  and  Culture  Magazine  1430  Humour  15.05 
Magic  Moments  16.05  Economics  Mazagine  17.05 
Songs  and  Homework  18.06  The  Jews  of  South  America 
19.00  Today  - radio  newsreel  1935  Law  Magazine 
20.08  Cantorial  Hit  Parade  22.05  South  American  songs 
23.05  The  Jews  of  South  America 


ARMY 

6.05  Morning  Sounds  830  Open  Your  Eyes  — songs, 
information  737  "707"  830  Good  Morning  Israel  9.05 
Open  House  11.05  Right  Now  13.05  Hebrew  hits  14.05 
Daily  soundsItLOS  Four  in  the  Afternoon  17.00  Evening 
Programme  on  military  comptrollers 
l-S«.eZr8w4on9S  2°-°5  C|3ssical  Music  Magazine 
21.00  Mabat  -TV  newsreel  21 30  No  Quiet  Night  22.05 
Popular  songs 23.05  The  24ih  Hour  00.05  Night  Birds - 
songs,  chat 


ARMY  TWO 

1935  Radio  Radio  20.05  Information,  regards  and  radio 
games 22.05  Popular  songs  2335  All  That  Jazz 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 


JERUSALEM 

BfJ*  Agroo:  Bambl  (Disney)  4:30;  A Room 
with  a View  6;  The  Outsiders  8.15;  The  Rocky 
Horror  Picture  Show,  10;  CfcMMiHrtheoue: 
Some  Like  it  Hot  7;  Rotate  9.30;  Eden:  Amer- 
ican Ninja  III,  4:30.  7:30;  Edbon:  Assassina- 
tion 4:30,  7,  9:30;  HaMra  closed;  Jerusalem 
Theatre:  The  Decline  of  the  American  Empire 
7:15, 9:30:  Rouge  Baiser  7:15;  9:30;  tUtr.  The 
Secret  of  My  Success  4:30, 7. 9:15;  Mtc»ie8: 
Man  In  Love  7, 9:15;  Orgfl:  Arizona  Baby  4:30, 
7.9;  Orton  Or  1:  Don’i  Give  a Damn  430. 7:15, 
9:15, 11.15;  <Mon  Or  2:  Never  Too  Young  To 
Die  4:30. 7:15. 9:15;  Orion  Or  3:  Always  4:30. 
7:15. 9:15;  Fritz  The  Cat  11:15  p.m.;  Orion  Or 
ff  Making  Mr.  Rlght4:30. 7:15,9:15;  Mephisto 
11:15  p.m.;  Orion  Or  5:  Coca  Cola  Kid  4:10, 
7:15,  9:15;  One:  Lata  Summer  Blues  4:10, 7. 
9:  Ron:  Black  Widow  4:10.  7.  9;  Somadan 
Radio  Days  7. 3:15. 

TEL  AVIV 

Bolt  Ueoota:  Monty  Python-Yellowbeard 
11 :15p.m.;  Ben  Yehoda:  Hanoi  Hilton  430,7, 
9:30;  Chen  1:  Blind  Date  5, 7.30, 9:50;  Chen 
2:  Angel  Heart  5,  7:25,  9:50;  Chen  3:  Out- 
rageous Fortune  5, 7:35, 9£&;  Ch«n  4:  Lethal 
Weapon  11  am.,  2.  5.  7:30.  9:50;  Chen  5: 
Send  By  Me  11  ajn,  2, 5, 7:25*  9:50;  Cinema 
One:  Children  of  A Lesser  God  5, 7:15, 9:40; 
Cinema  Two:  The  Living  Daylights  5,'  7:15, 
9:40;  Dakal:  Blade  Widow  7:15, 9:30;  DJzon- 
goff  1:  The  Name  of  the  Rose  H am,  1:30, 
4:30,  7:15,  9:45:  Dhangoff  2:  Un  Homme 
Amwireux  11  am.  1, 3,  5,  7:20,  9:45;  Oban- 
goff  3:  Personal  Services  1 1 a.nu  1.3, 5, 7:30, 
9:45;  Drive  In:  Ninja  lU  7:30,  9:30;  Esther: 
Death  With  Honour  5,  7:30,  9:45;  Get:  Late 
Summer  Blues  5,  7:30,  9:45;  New  Gordon: 
Our  Neighbourhood  5,  7:45, 9:45;  Hake  boa 
ZOA  Horae:  La  Travista  5;  Snail  7:45.  9:45: 
Hod:  Never  Too  Young  To  Die  5, 7:15, 9:30; 
Israel  Cinematheque:  The  Travelling  Players 
(Part  A)  7;  The  Travailing  Players  (Part  B)  930; 
Lev  1:  La  FamigHa  2, 4:40, 7:15, 9:50;  Lav  2: 
Manner  2. 5. 8. 10  p.m.;Lav3:  Radio  Days 2,  5l 
9. 10  pm.:  Lev  4:  Down  By  Law  2,  S,  7:50, 10 
pjn.;  Urner  Hamehudaah:  Rebel  5.  7:30, 
&30;  9K  Weeks,  12  midnight;  Maxim:  Croco- 
dile Dundee  5,  7:30.  9:30;  Orty:  Rodder  5, 
7:15, 9:30;  Paris:  Labyrinth  12,2.4,7:15.9:30; 
Peer:  Don't  Give  e Damn  5,  7:30. 9:30;  Sf» 
had:  Secret  of'  My  Success  5,  7:15.  9:40; 
Shran:  Raising  Arizona  5, 7:30, 9:40;  Tamms 
Betty  Blue  7:15,  9:40;  Tchalae  The  Shop 
Around  the  Comer  5:30, 7:40, 9:50;  Tel  Aviv: 
Assassination  fi,  7:30,  9:30;  Tel  Aviv 
Klueeum:  Death  of  a Salesman  4:30, 7, 9:30: 
Zafon:  Jean  de  Horette 4:30, 7, 9:30. 

HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  Streets  of  Gold  4:30, 7, 9:15; 
Amman  1:  Assassination  4:30,  1,  9:30; 
AtzmonZ:  Man  In  Lova 4:30, 7. 9:30:  Axzmon 


Ss  Children  of  a Lesser  God  4:16,  6:45,  9:10; 
Chen  Hamehudash:  The  Shop  Around  the 
Comer 4:30. 7. 9:15;  Karen  Or  Hreiehariesh: 
Don't  Give  a Damn  4:30,  7:15,  9:15;  Orab: 
Never  Too  Young  To  Die  4:30,  7,  9:15;  Orty: 
Late  Summer  Blues  7.  9:15;  Peer:  Black 
Widow  4:30,  7,  9:15:  RewGat  1:  Blind  Date. 
4:30, 7. 9.-30;  RmGn  2 : Stand  By  Me  4:30, 7, 
9:30;  Hon:  Rodder  4:30, 7. 9;  Sbavft:  Jean  de 
Rorette 7,9-JO.  . 

RAMATGAN 


■:  Death  With  Honour  7:30, 9:45;  Uly: 
Don't  Give  a Damn  5, 7:30, 9:30;  Onaia:  Blind 
Date  7:30, 9:40;  Ordea:  Matting  Mr.  Right  7:15, 
9:30;  Rev-Gan  1 : Outrageous  Fortune  5, 7:25,. . 
9:45:  Rev-Gen  2:  Late  Summer  Blues  5, 7:20. 
9:50;  RavGan  3:  Stand  By  Me  5,7:30, 9:45; 
RavGan  4:  Angel  Heart  5, 7:30, 9:45 

HERZUYA 

Den  AccmBau  LtaJe  Shop  of  Horrors  7.9:30; 
Daniel  Hotel:  Personal  Service  7:15.  9:30; 
David:  Don't  Give  a Damn  7:1 5, 9:30;  Hechal: 
American  Ninja  IH  5. 7:15, 9:30;  New  Tffaret: 
Violets  are  Blue  7:30, 9:30. 

HOLOM 

Annon  HamabuHaah:  Crocodile  Dundee 
7:30, 9:30;  Nftgrfai:  Death  With  Honour  7:30, 
930;  Savoy:  American  Ninja  Hi,  5, 7:15,9:30 

BAT YAM 

Alzmmri;  Secret  Of  My  Success  5, 7:15. 9:30 

GnTATAYM 

Hadw:  Secret  of  My  Success  5, 7:15. 8:30. 

RAMATHASHARON 

Kochmc  Utile  Shop  of  Horrors  7, 9:30 

petahthcva 

“ 1 j. noddw  * 7:15>  Bz3°:  OjG. 

Hrefod  2:  The  Secret  of  My  Success  5, 7:15, 
9:30:  G-G-  Hechei  3:  The  Name  of  the  Rose  7. 
9:30  • 

WSHONLEZJON 

CG.Ren  is  Rodder  5. 7:15.9:30;  G.G.  Ron  2: 
The  Secret  of  My  Success  6, 7:15, 9:30. 

KF  AH SAVA 

Belt  Barf  Cinema-Theatre:  Duel  9, 10  p.m. ' . 
KHYATONO 

rnnieiimtty  Centre:  Ferris  Bueifefs  Day  Off 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
NISD.90  per  line,  including  VAT.  In- 
sertion every  day  of  the  month  costs 
NIS  197.80  per  tine,  including  VAT, 
per  month.  Rates  calculated  accord- 
ing to  regular  newspaper  column 
width. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Special  Exhibit:  The 

Priestly  Benediction  on  Silver  Scrolls  Ex- 
hRdthrea:  Painting  in  the  Mediterranean 
Light.  IncL  Renoir,  Cezanne,  Matisse.  Picas- 
so 0 3500  Years  of  Chinese  Art  0 Mexican 
Textiles  0 Tradition  and  Revolution:  The 
Jewish  Renaissance  in  Russian  Avant- 
Garde  Art  0 Boris  Aronson  (1888-1980), 

. From  Kiev  to  New  York  - stage  designs, 

. sculpture,  collages  0 Clegg  and  Guttman; 
Work  1986-7,  photographs  0 Islamic  Jewel- 
ry 8th  cent  to  the  present  0 Edomite  Shrine 
discoveries  from  QJtmrt.  Negev  0 News  in 
Antiquities  *87  0 Permanent  Archaeology. 
Heritage  and  Ethnic  Art  exhibitions;  Shrine 
ol  the  Book  (Dead  Sea’  Scrolls).  ISRAEL 
MUSEUM  VJSrQNG  HOURS:  106.  Guided 
to ure  (English):  Museum,  11.  Archeology 
Galleries.  3. 

Rockefeller  (Archeology)  Museum:  Cru- 
sader Art  0 Animals  in  Ancient  Art.  Open 
10-5.  Guided  tour  (English)  11.  . 

LA.  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  Visiting  hours;  Sun.-Thur.  10-1;  3:30- 
6.  FrL  dosed.  Sat  end  holiday  eves  10-1. 
Holidays:  check  with  Museum.  2 Hapahnah 
St.  Tel.  661291/2.  Bus  No.  15. 

SMHBAU.  MUSEUM  of  Biblical  Archaeol- 
ogy of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  13  King 
David  Street.  Tel.  203333.  Visiting  hours: 
Sun.-Thur.  10-4;  Fri..  SaL  and  Hoi.  1 0-2. 

Conducted  Tour* 

HADASSAH  HOSPITAL  Bn  Reran. 
Chagall  Whitlows— synagogue  open  8.00 
a.m.-4.00  p-fn.  Tours,  Sun. -Thu re.,  hourly, 
on  the  half  hour  8.30  a. m. -12.30  p.m.  Fri. 
open  9.00  am.-l2.45  p.m.  Tours,  hourly  on 
the  half  hour  9.30-1 1.30  a.m.  Entrance  foe. 
Halfday  tours  of  the  mstftutos:  Sun., 
TuB.,Thur.  Details:  02-416333, 446271. 

HORBIV  UMVBISmr 

English  lours  daily  Sunday  through  Thurs-' 
day:  I.  Mount  Scopus,  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Recaption  Centre,  Adminatra-' 
tion  Building.  Buses  9, 28. 4a,  26  & 23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  2.  Givat  Ram  Cam- 


pus, 9&  11  a.m.  from  the  Sherman  Building. 
Buses  9, 28,  & 24.  Tel.  882819. 

AMIT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours-  - 8 
Aikalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 

TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  New  Exhibition: 
Treasures  of  the  Bible  Lands.  Corttiawng 
Exhibitions:  Supreme  Court  Building; 
Jerusalem — Arch  hactura  I Com  petition  (F  W. 
Eugene  Smith.  Rebel  Photographer* -0 
VISITING  HOURS:  (Museum  and  Partion):  ■ 
Sun^Tue.,Wed.,Thur.  10a.m.-8pjn.;Mon. 
5-8  p.m.;  Fri.  10  a.m.-2  p.m.;  Sat.  10ja.m>2 
p.m.:  7-10  p.m. 

Hal  sue  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  George 

Grosz,  The  Berlin  Years  (until  155). 

Conducted  Tours 


rw*:  u5SS!?,J??.ertv.  ^encan  Mfc- 
rachi  Women),  Frea  Morning  Tours  - Td 
Aviv,  Tel.  220187, 233154. 

vSxEi  Tu  vf8iVou r PW*  can  Tel  Aviv, 
Z32939;fJerusalemr  226060;  Haifa.  388817. 

ORT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv 
398171, 233231, 240629;  Netanya  33744. 
5™S5E;  IfW-  Vhh  our  projects.  Tel 
Aviv.  210791 .Jerusalem  244878. 

* HAIFA 

WHAT’S  ON  M H4H!4[  dial  Qg  mtlflilO. 


Your  company’s  name 


IN  THIS  SPACE] 

could  work  wonders 
. for  your  business. 

A Jerusalem  Post 
representative 
will  tell  you  more -just  call: 
02-551 607;  03-288231  ffi. 
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Superpowers  Prepare  , 
For  Talks  in  Spirit  of 

*.  ft 

Tough-Minded  Realism 


By  DAVID  K.  SHIPLER.  . 


WASHINGTON  . 

SO  VIET- American  relations  have  en- 
tered a season  of  irony.  Seven  years 
after  Ronald  Reagan  campaigned 
against  the  policy  of  detente,  his  Ad- 
ministration and  the  new  Soviet  leadership 
under  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  have  revived 
major  elements  of  that  concept 
It  is  not  a time  of  sweetness,  to  be  sure,  and 
the  term  “detente”  is  shunned  as  a dirty 
word  to  conservatives  implying  softness  on 
Communism. 

As  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  A.  She- 
vardnadze arrives  today  for  talks  later  in -die 
week,  there  is  no  buoyant  sense  of  open- 
ended  expectations,  as  there  was  among 
some  Americans  in  the  early  1970's,  when  the 
era  of  dgtente  began.  But  in  a hard-headed 
spirit  of  pragmatism,  the  superpowers  have 
reconstructed  their  relationship  in  practi- 
cally every  field,  even  advancing  into  areas 
of  cultural  exchange  and  diplomatic  dialogue 
that  were  impossible  during  detente. 

They  are  on  the  verge  of  eliminating  their 
intermediate-range  nuclear  weapons  in  Eu- 
rope. They  are  searching  for  agreement  on 
reducing  long-range,  strategic  nuclear  arms. 
High-level  officials  from  the  two  countries 
now  hold  regular  talks  on  human  rights  — . 
most  recently  on  Aug.  24  and  25  — a subject 
the  Russians  once  refused  to  discuss.  Some  of 
their  meetings  on  regional  issues  — espe- 
cially on  the  Middle  East  — have  begun  to  go 
past  the  recitation  of  familiar  positions  and 
into  serious  examination  of  issues. 

The  superpowers  have  even  cooperated 
diplomatically  where  their  interests  overlap 
— most  recently  in  the  Security  Council  reso- 
lution calling  for  a cease-fire  in  the  Iran-Iraq 
war,  and  in  mutually  warning  Libya  against 
sending  sophisticated  mines  to  Iran  in  ex- 
change tor  chemical  weapons. 

For  the  first  time;  Soviet  authorities  have 
allowed  student  exchanges  at  the  high  school 
leveL  Ten  youngsters  from  Phillips  Andover 
Academy  are  now  at  a prestigious  school  in 
the  Western  Siberian  city  of  Novosibirsk, 
while  10  Soviet  high  school  students  are  about 
to  begin  five  weeks  at  Andover. 

Undergraduate  exchanges,  previously  re- 
stricted to  language  study,  have  been  ex- 
tended to  other  disciplines;  10  Soviet  chemis- 
try and  physics  students  are  spending  a 
semester  in  this  country,  five  of  them  at 
Yale,  five  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  In 
the  1970's,  six  cities  paired  up  as  “sister 
cities,”  exchanging  visits,  an  American  offi- 
cial recalled;  now  there  are  14  pairs  of  sister 
cities,  and  within  a year  there  will  be  at  least 
28  pairs.  The  exchanges  of  scholars  have  be- 
come “quite  extensive,"  be  said.  "We  are 
back  at  the  levels  achieved  at  the  height  of 
the  70's  and  have  begun  to  move  into  areas 
we  didn't  do  in  the  70's.” 

The  era  of  detente  (French,  for  relaxation 
of  tension)  — which  included  cordial  Nixon- 
Brezhnev  summits,  an  anti-ballistic  missile 


treaty  in  1972,  the  Apollo- Soyuz  joint  space 
fli^tt-  in  1975,  and  an  imaginative  business 
deal  exchanging  Pepsi-Cola  for  Stolichnaya 
vodka  — came  to  an  end  in  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration when  the  Soviet  Union  sent  troops 
into  Afghanistan  in  December  1979. 

Much  of  the  current  change  stems  from 
Mr.  Gorbachev’s  policy  of  glasnost,  or  open- 
ness, an  effort  to  loosen  up  some  of  the  old 
strictures  of  the  system  and  free  His  country- 
men for  more  contact,  debate  and  travel. 

This  led  eight  days  ago  to  an  unprece- 
dented visit  by  three  United  States  Congress- 
men and  staff  members  to  an  unfinished 
Soviet  radar  installation  near  Krasnoyarsk, 
which  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
charged  violates  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Treaty’s  limits  on  missile  defenses.  The 
delegation  returned  without  a definitive  an- 
swer as  to  whether  the  radar  violated  the 
'treaty;  the  Reagan  Administration  main- 
tained that  it  did. 

One  hard-line  Administration  analyst  dis- 
missed the  new  openness  as  "manipulative."  ' 
But  others  saw  it  as  significant  in  possibly 
shaping  a more  realistic  Soviet-Araerican 
relationship,  one  that  deals  more  honestly 
and  constructively  with  differences  and  dis- 
. agreements. 

Betting  on  Internal  Chaise 

But  this  does  not  necessarily  translate  into 
practical  results,  according  to  Stephen  Sesta- 
novich, a Soviet  affairs  specialist  who  re- 
cently left  the  White  House  staff  to  become, 
director  of  the  Soviet  Studies  program  at  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies in  Washington.  said,  “Emigration,  al- 
though.it  was  harder  to  talk  about  {during 
detente]  was  at  a higher  leveL" 

Since  April,  Soviet  officials  have  been 
granting  about  800  visas  a month  to  Jews  who ' 

J say  they  plan  t<r emigrate- to  IsraeL  In. 1979, 
the  peak  year  of  Jewish  emigration,  more 
than  51,000  Jews  left.  “We’re  talking  more 
and  enjoying  it  less,’'  Mr.  Sestanovich  said 

One  fundamental  difference  from  the  era 
of  detente,  he  observed,  is  the  hope  now  being 
placed  on  internal  change  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
“In  detente,  the  engine  in  the  transformation 
in  relations  was  thought  to  be  negotiation," 
Mr. -Sestanovich  said.  “Now  it’s  thought  to  be 
reform.”  In  the  Reagan  Administration,  he 
added,  “There's  intense  suspicion  of  the  no- 
tion that  arms  control  can  fundamentally 
transform  the  relationship;  I don’t  think  peo- 
ple believe  that.  Arms  control  comes  with 
less  of  a political  charge,  less  in  expectations 
inside  the  Government” 

There  is  a confluence  now  between  this 
move  toward  internal  liberalization  by  Mr. 
Gorbachev  and  President  Reagan's  desire, to 
leave  some  accomplishment  in  foreign  policy 
as  he  ends  his  term.  And  some  Reagan  con- 
servatives are  emerging  from  their  expert? 
ence  in  government  less  fearful  of  the  Rus- 
sians, in  one  former  official's  view.  “People 
who  hadn't  been  in  office  before  got  used  to 
dealing  with  the  Soviets,  and  it  didn't  seem  so 
hard,"  he  said.  “People  came  to  be  more  im- 


The New  York Tlcnevwmuun  J.  Bread  (radar) ; J.B.  Pktww/ Network  (helicopter);  Picture  Group/Ricki  Rosen  f demons! rai ton);  SyRma/ Kcuwenbcnn*  Vctwppr  (Afghan  rebel) 


pressed  by  the  Soviets'  problems,"  especially 
in  Afghanistan,  which  is  on  the  agenda  when 
Secretary  of  State  George  P,  Shultz  and 
president  Reagan  meet  on  Tuesday  with  Mr. 
Shevardnadze. 

. In  Soviet  eyes,  tjrms  control  remains  the 
centerpiece  of  the  relationship.  And  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev has  made  it  clear  that  he  will  not  ac- 
cept the  standing  American  invimtion  to  visit 
the  United  States  until  an  agreement  is  ready 
to  sign.  That  could  come  as  early  as  Novem- 
ber, American  officials  believe,  if  the  finish- 
ing touches  are  put  on  the  accord  to  eliminate 


intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles. 

As  important  symbolically  as  that  accord 
would  be,  it  stands  at  the  periphery  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  The  crucial  task  is  to  reduce 
long-range,  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  and 
those  talks  have  made  little  headway  in  the 
last  year. 

President  Reagan  insists  on  the  freedom  to 
develop  a space-based  missile  defense  sys- 
tem; Mr.  Gorbachev  insists  that  such  a sys- 
tem be  curtailed.  Other  obstacles  also  exist 
to  a strategic  weapons  accord. 

In  addition,  some  American  officials  fear 


that  the  low  emigration  rates  of  Soviet  Jews 
will  create  an  adverse  political  climate  for 
arms  control.  Soviet  authorities  last  week 
told  several  long-time  refuseniks  — including 
Iosif  Begun,  Viktor  Brailovsky  and  Arkady 
Mai  — that  they  could  leave.  Rights  cam- 
• paigners  saw  it  as  a welcome  gesture,  but  not 
enough  to  defuse  the  issue,  which  continues  to 
color  the  relationship,  . 

“The  U.S.  position,"  an  American  official 
said,  "Is  that  the  best  thing  they  can  do  in 
human  rights  is  make  the  Gorbachev  revolu- 
tion permanent." 


Ideological  Battles  Date  Back  to  1795  • — 

Both  Sides  in  Bork  Debate  Seek  the  Blessings  of  History 


By  LAURA  MANSNERUS 


After  a long  summer  of  discourse 
on  Judge  Robert  H.  Bork's  nomina- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court,  his  views 
are  nothing  if  not  on  the  table.  Less 
certain,  .as  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  begins  nomination  hear- 
ings Tuesday,  is  exactly  what  the 
Senate  should  do  with  them. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  “advice  and 
consent”  and  the  Senate's  treatment 
of  200  years  of  nominees,  never,  it 
seems,  has  interest  been  keener.  “I 
tear  people  on  buses  debating 
whether  it’s  the  President's  preroga- 
tive,” said  Prof.  Walter  Dellinger  of 
Duke  University  Law  SchooL  In  the 
Senate,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
chairman,  Joseph  R.  Bide n Jr.  of 
Delaware,  recounted  history  for  an 
hour  in  July,  and  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a list  of  26  nomi- 
nees rejected  or  forced  to  withdraw. 
He  was  followed  by  several  Republi- 
cans offering  their  own  citations. 

Judge  Bork’s  opponents,  looking  at 
an  unusually  conservative  jurist  and 
a probable  tilt  in  the  Court’s  balance, 
maintain  that  the  Senate  enjoys  the 
same  right  as  the  President  to  make 
a political  decision  on  a nominee; 
Judge  Bork’s  supporters  say  "ad- 
vice and  consent”  is  a veto  power  re- 
served for  cases  of  incompetence, 
cronyism  and  moral  turpitude. 

The  American  Bar  Association, 
with  a rating  process  that  excludes 
inquiry  into  a candidate’s  views,  is 
supposed  to  help  sanitize  the  pro-, 
cess.  But  last  week  each  side  seized 


upon  reports  that  its  judiciary  panel 
had  split,  10  to  5,  on  whether  to  rate 
Judge  Boric  “well  qualified.” 

The  record  does  show  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  not  always  deferred  to  Presi- 
dents. The  list  of  rejected  nominees 
— roughly  one  in  five  — begins  with 
John  Rutledge,  nominated  as  Chief 
Justice  by  Washington,  and  ends 
with  Nixon  candidates  Dement  F. 
Haynsworth  Jr.  and  G.  Harrow  Car- 
swelL  Among  those  given  a bard 
time  were  Roger  Taney,  Louis  Bran- 


dels  and  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

The  early  battles  were  the  most 
partisan.  Rutledge  was  turned  down 
by  his  own  side,  the  Federalists,  who 
accused  him  of  disloyalty  after  his 
denunciation  of  the  Jay  Treaty  with 
Britain.  In  the  early  19th  century 
Whigs  and  Democrats  Commonly 
refused  the  others’  candidates,  and 
in  1866,  a Republican  Senate  deeply 
hostile  to  Andrew  Johnson  simply 
abolished  the  vacancy  he  was  trying 
to  fill  by  cutting  the  size  of  the  Court  ' 


The  Senate’s  modem  stance  has 
been  more  accommodating  — in 
part,  according  to  Prof.  Herman' 
Schwartz  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  because  for  a long 
run  of  20th-Century'  Presidents 
“there  was  nothing  to  fight  about.”  ■ 
One  exception  was  John  J.  Parker, 
rejected  in  1930.  He  Was  portrayed 
as  anti-labor  and  anti-black,  al- 
though on  the  appeals  bench  in  later 
years  he  turned  out  to  be  neither. 
Justice  Abe  Fortas,  nominated  to 


3 Who  Failed  the  Test 


Culver  Ptctwes 


John  RutMge:  Washington’s 

nominee  and  the  first  to  be  turned  • 
down,  as  senators  protested  his 
opposition  to  the  Jay  treaty. 


John  J,  Parker:  A Hoover 
nominee,  opposed  by  labor  and 
civil  rights  advocates  but  well 
regarded  now. 


The  New  York  Times 

Abo  Fortas:  A loser  in  the  lame- 
duck  Johnson  Administration, 
when  many  senators  decried  die 
direction,  of  the  Warren  Court. 


be  Chief  Justice  by  President  John- 
son, withdrew  in  the  face  of  a filibus- 
ter joined  by  senators  who  ques- 
tioned his  integrity  and  vented  anger 
at  the  liberal  Warren  Court  Leading 
the  filibuster  was  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  Republican  of  South 
Carolina,  who  declared:  "The  Su- 
preme Court  has  assumed  such  a 
powerful  role  as  a policymaker  in 
government  that  the  Senate  must 
necessarily  be  concerned  with  the 
views  of  the  prospective  Justices.” 

Recent  Rejections 

President  Nixon's  nomination  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  defeated  on 
evidence  of  questionable  financial 
dealings,  and  opposition  from  labor 
and  civil  rights  groups.  Judge  Car- 
swell  fared  no  better.  Most  telling, 
perhaps,  was  an  attempt  to  help 
him:  “Even  if  he  is  mediocre,  there 
area  lot  of  mediocre  judges  and  peo- 
ple and  lawyers,”  said  Senator 
Roman  Hruska.  Republican  of  Ne- 
braska. "They  are  entitled  to  a Uttle 
representation,  aren’t  they?" 

Nevertheless,  the  Senate’s  reasons 
for  turning  aside  25  or  30  nominees 
— researchers  have  varying  ways  of 
tallying  the  numbers  — are  subject 
to  several  interpretations.  Bruce 
Fein,  a constitutional,  specialist  at 
the  conservative  Heritage  Founds-  ■ 
tion,  maintains  that  almost  none 
were  rejected  because  of  their 
views:  "You  don't  have  the  collec- 
tive judgment  of  the  Senate  that,  ’Oh, 
yes,  we  can  reject  this  one  because 
we  don’t  like  the  method  he  uses  to 
arrive  at  decisions.’  ” he  said.  Mr. 
Fein  pointed  to  Franklin  Roosevelt's 


Administration,  when  Congress  hap- 
pily watched  the  President  remake 
the  Court  even  after  rejecting  his 
Court-packing  bill. 

But  Professor  Cfellinger,  who  has 
advised  the  Judiciary  Committee 
majority  on  the  Bork  nomination, 
says  the  Senate  simply  happened  to 
’ agree  with  Roosevelt.  He  said  that 
the  Senate  acted  "perfectly  appro- 
priately” in  the  Fortas  battle  as  well,  * 
and  had  always  felt  free  to  make 
decisions  on  ideological  grounds. 

Some  scholars  say  history  may 
confirm  an  assertive  Senate  role  but 
does  not  commend  it.  Prof.  Richard 
Friedman  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Law  School,  said,  “The  period  in 
which  the  Senate  most  actively  re- 
jected nominees  on  political  grounds 
most  closely  coincided  with  the 
worst  period  in  the  Court’s  history, 
when  it  was  most  political,  and  that 
was  Reconstruction.” 

The  terms  of  the  current  debate 
are  slippery,  just  as  they  were  in 
earlier  confirmation  battles. ' ‘Politi- 
cal” objections  typically  shade  into 
complaints  about  competence  and 
integrity,  and  the  well-worn  term 
“judicial  philosophy”  means  differ- 
ent things  to  different  people. 

Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr„  the  man 
Judge  Bork  would  replace,  said  in  an 
interview  shortly  after  his  retire- 
ment, “I  never  think  of  myself  as 
having  a judicial  philosophy."  Nor 
was  there  much  discussion  of  one 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate 
16  years  earlier,  known  as  a distin- 
guished lawyer  and  a Democrat  with 
conservative  tendencies.  The  vote  to 
confirm  was  89  to  1. 


( 


Manila 

Aquino  Asks 
Forebearance 

Corazon  C.  Aquino,  who  became  president  of  the 
Philippines  in  a burst  of  "people  power,"  was  learning 
last  week  about  the  fickleness  of  the  populace.  With' 
Mrs.  Aquino  still  shaken  by  the  Aug.  28  coup  attempt 
and  under  pressure  from  various  quarters,  her  entire 
Cabinet  and  many  of  her  aides  resigned  to  give  her  a 
free  hand  to  reorganize  the  Government 

Mrs.  Aquino  appealed  for  forebearance.  “I  need 
your  help  badly,  especially  at  this  time  when  there  are 
still  elements  who  are  out  to  overthrow  this 
Government"  she  said  in  a televised  chat. 

There  were  indications  of  widespread  agreement 
in  the  military  with  the  complaints  of  the  coup  leader, 
CoL  Gregorio  Honasan,  who  is  in  hiding.  He  has 
accused  the  Government  of  corruption,  indecisiveness, 
and  softness  in  combating  the  Communist  insurgency. 
Many  businessmen,  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
landless  farmers  have  joined  the  chorus  of  discontent. 

Criticism  welled  up  after  Mrs.  Aquino's  closest 
adviser.  Executive  Secretary  Joker  Arroyo,  appeared 
before  the  Philippine  Congress  and  assailed  the 
motives  and  tactics  of  leading  businessmen, 
politicians  and  the  press.  He  questioned  the  loyalty  of 
the  military  and  compared  the  army  spokesman,  Coi. 
Honesto  Isleta,  to  Hitler's  propaganda  chief,  Josef 
Goebbels. 

Filipino  commentators  said  that  .whatever 
changes  Mrs.  Aquino  makes,  military  plotters  remain 
at  large  and  new  coup  attempts  are  still  possible. 


Associated  Press 


Joker  Arroyo,  President  Corazon  C.  Aquino's  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  after  the  Cabinet  resigned. 


Waning  Dreams  of  German  Unity 


Honecker  Visit  to  West  Stirs 
More  Curiosity  Than  Passion 


By  SERGE  SCHMEMANN 


BONN 

ERICH  HONECKER'S  long-delayed  sally  into 
West  Germany  last  week  proved,  in  the  end,  as 
rich  in  symbolism  as  it  was  weak  on  results. 
' From  the  moment  the  East  German  leader's 
Soviet-made  plane  touched  down  in  Bonn  with  its  little 
East  German  flags  flapping,,  the  West  German  press 
struck  up  a sustained  chorus  of  “this  couldn’t  have  hap- 
pened 10  years  ago."  After  38  years  of  bitter,  sometimes 
bloody  division,  here  were  the  flags  of  the  two  Germ  an  ys 
together  and  their  anthems  playing.  Here  was  the  man 
who  supervised  the  erection  of  the  Berlin  Wall  26  years 
ago,  and  who  virulently  rejected  German  reunification, 
standing  alongside  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl,  whose  Gov- 
ernment holds  eventual  German  unity  sacred. 

Each  leader  insisted  that  the  meeting  confirmed  his 
myth.  Mr.  Honecker's  spokesmen  presented  the  visit  as 


confirmation  of  East  Germany's  sovereignty  and  legiti- 
macy, while  the  Communist  leader  dismissed  unity  as  a 
"fireside  dream."  Mr.  Kohl  insisted  that  the  visit  did 
nothing  to  undermine  West  Germany’s  constitutional 
faith  in  unity.  He  cast  the  visit  as  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
his  efforts  to  bring  the  Germanys  closer,  and  he  gave  his 
visitor  a tongue-lashing,  reproduced  in  East  Germany, 
about  the  wall  and  the  order  to  shoot  on  sight  anyone  at- 
tempting escape  to  the  West. 

But  beyond  the  competition  and  hoopla,  the  practical 
results  seemed  almost  negligible  — agreements  on 
scientific-technical  cooperation,  environmental  protec- 
tion and  nuclear  safety,  and  a few  measures  to  make 
travel  and  communication  a mite  easier. 

“Taken  one  by  one,  these  measures  can  seem  unim- 
portant," said  Wolfgang  Schauble.  a senior  Chancellery 
official  “But  it  is  their  accumulation  and  their  incorpo- 
ration into  a process  that  gives  them  meaning." 

He  was  probably  right.  Strange  as  it  seemed  to  see 
the  two  German  flags  side  by  side  or  to  watch  the  builder 


f the  wall  crossing  it  with  where  the  rela- 
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Our’  Goethe,  ‘Your’  Marx 

Domestically,  though  a sense  of 
it  rang,  West  German  polls  showed  that  the  expectations 
)f  quick  unification  have  waned.  Less  than  a 
questioned  last  week  thought  the  visit  would^nously 
jramote  political  unity,  while  about  half  said  they  hop™ 
t would  lead  to  better  inter-German  relations.  Said 
)skar  Lafontaine,  the  left-wing  Social  Democratic  head 
>f  the  Saarland  stale  government,  in  a toast  after  m^ho- 
lecker  visited  Karl  Marx’s  birthplace  in  Trier:  What 
:0uld  bind  more  than  one  history,  one  culture,  one  lan- 
*uage?  Of  course  it  is  now  ‘your’  Weimar,  honored 
Quests  from  East  Germany,  but  still  ‘our’  Goethe.  He 
idded,  "And  it  is  ’our’  Trier  you  visited  this  morning,  but 
t is,  of  course,  also ‘your*  Marx." 

For  the  moment,- Mr.  Honecker  appeared  to  be  the 
rigger  beneficiary  of  the  visit.  He  received  the  recogm- 
ion  he  had  sought  and  promises  that  should  bring  more 
Vest  German  marks  into  his  coffers.  He  made  no  conces- 
sions on  the  wail  or  the  orders  to  shoot. 

In  fact,  however,  Mr.  Honecker,  too,  will  have  to  pay. 
-or  East  Germans,  the  main  interest  was  the  possibility 
if  liberalizing  travel  abroad.  Mr.  Honecker  already  has 
nade  major  concessions.  In  eight  months  this  year, 
166,917  East  Germans  under  retirement  age  (when  all 
ravel  restrictions  are  lifted)  visited  the  West,  compared 
with  about  100,000  in  all  of  1982.  If  nothing  else.  Mr.  Ho- 
lecker  will  have  a hard  time  arguing  against  family 


he  embraced  Communism. 

Less  tangible  or  predictable  is  the  effect  of  having  al- 
lowed a whole  gamut  of  once-taboo  notions  into  East  Ger- 
man television  and  newspapers.  Most  East  Germans,  to 
be  sure,  get  all  the  information  they  need  from  West  Ger- 
man radio  and  TV,  but  allowing  criticism  of  the  Berlin 
wall  to  be  aired  in  the  official  press  could  prove  a harbin- 
ger of  a glasnost  Mr.  Honecker  has  so  far  resisted 


A Voice  From  West  Berlin 


Coping  With  ‘the 


By  PETER  SCHNEIDER 

west  Berlin 

NEVER-  before  have  Nazi  fas- 
cism and  the  Holocaust  had 
such  coverage  in  West  Ger- 
many as  in  the  last  two 
years.  An  explanation  is  not  easy  to 
find  Certainly,  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  fueling  the  attention  rests 
with  those  politicians  who  have  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  subject  from 
the  agenda  once.and  for  all. 

The  undertaking  of  some  Chris- 
tian Democratic  strategists  to  define 
the  Germans  as  a perfectly  normal 
people  has  boomeranged  A call  from 
the  Christian  Socialist  Union  party 
chairman,  Franz  Josef  SLrauss,  for 
Germans  to  step  out  from  the 
shadows  of  their  past,  has  merely 
created  more  questions.  And  when' 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl,  who  was 
born  in  1930.  proclaimed  that  he  be- 
longs to  a generation  that  bears  no 
burden  of  guilt,  it  only  led  questioners 
to  ask  when  the  Chancellor  reached 
school  age.  The  attempts  by  Chancel- 
lor Kohl -and  others  to  sea!  the  past 
have  had  the  unintended  effect  of 
strengthening  the  accusations.  Mean- 
while, hardly  a week  goes  by  without 
a newspaper  feature  article,  a maga- 
zine series  or  a television  talk  show 
thrusting  the  darkest  chapter  of  their 
history  in  from  of  the  Germans. 

And  ihus  a group  has  emerged, 
which,  until  recently,  had  remained 


Hitler  at  a rally  in  Nuremberg  in  1933. 


Syjona  rL'IUusirai  ran 


Chad 

Ndjamena  Sends 
Troops  Into  Libya 

Chad,  a landlocked  equatorial  African  country  of  5 
million  with  a per  capita  income  of  less  than  S100  a 
year,  had  rarely  attracted  world  attention  in  its  27 
years  of  independence  until  it  started  fighting  with  its 
neighbor  Libya  several  years  ago.  The  concern  is  not 
so  much  over  Chad,  which  has  little  to  buy  and  sell  in 
the  world,  but  with  its  enemy’s  leader.  CoL  Muammar 
el-QaddafL  The  Libyan  leader's  heavily  equipped 
armed  forces  have  been  occupying  parts  of  a disputed 
desen  area  of  northern  Chad.  From  time  to  time  there 
are  battles,  and  victories  for  Chad  are  interpreted  as 
humiliating  defeats  for  Colonel  Qaddafi.  Last  weekend 
Chad  reported  that  its  troops  had  raided  Libya  for  the 
first  time:  a foray  to  the  Malan  as  Sarra  air  base  60 
miles  across  the  border,  killing  1,713  Libyan  soldiers. 
On  Monday.  Libya  responded  by  sending  warplanes 
over  Ndjamena.  Chad's  capital,  formerly  Fort  Lamy, 
and  one  of  them  was  reportedly  shot  down  by  F rench 
forces.  At  week's  end,  Libya  and  Chad  agreed  to  a 
cease-fire  proposed  by  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  then  almost  immediately  the  Chadian  embassy 
in  Paris  claimed  that  Libya  had  violated  it. 

The  Contras 

New  Aid  For  Rebels 
Is  Proposed  by  Shultz 

The  Reagan  Administration  presented  its 
proposal  last  week  for  $270  million  in  new  aid  over  the 
next  18  months  for  the  Nicaraguan  rebels,  provoking 
criticism  from  leading  Congressional  Democrats  that 
the  move  could  damage  peace  negotiations  in  Central 
America  and  warnings  that  it  would  be  rejected  by 
Congress.  This  early,  sharply  negative  reaction  came 
as  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  advocated  the 
proposal  Thursday  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  He  contended  that  unless  the 
United  States  continued  to  support  the  insurgents,  or 
contras,  the  Sandinista  Government  in  Nicaragua 
would  have  little  incentive  to  adhere  to  the  provisions 
of  a peace-process  accord  signed  last  month  in 
Guatemala  by  the  presidents  of  five  Central  American 
countries,  including  Nicaragua.  The  accord,  which 
calls  for  cease-fires,  amnesties  and  a restoration  of 
democratic  rights,  is  to  take  effect  beginning  Nov.  7. 
Opponents  of  the  aid  say  that  the  Administration  is 
supporting  the  violent  overthrow  of  a government  with 
which  it  still  has  diplomatic  relations  and  that  new 
contra  funds  would  undercut  the  peace  process. 


• Associated  Press 


Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  testifying  be- 
fore Senate  committee  on  aid  to  the  contras. 


in  darkness  — the  children  of  Nazi 
famibes.  A long  overdue  question  is 
being  asked:  How  have  these  children  come  to  terms 
with  the  guilt  of  their  parents?  The  question  itself  makes 
clear  why  the  issue  has  so  long  been  avoided.  It  doesn't 
just  affect  the  children  of  prominent  Nazi  criminals. 
Since  genocide  by  the  Germans  was  not  the  work  of  a 
scattered  few,  it  touches  the  children  of  those  who  occu- 
pied the  low  rungs  of  the  Nazi  ladder  or  contributed  to 
the  atrocities  by  simply  marching  along.  A major  .seg- 
ment of  my  generation  cannot  escape  this  inquiry. 

In  the  legal  sense,  the  children  were  innocent.  The 
idea  of  collective  German  guilt  was  soon  discarded  after 
the  war.  Allied  courts  and,  later,  German  federal  courts, 
arrived  at  a concept  of  personal  guilt,  to  be  determined 
by  due  process.  But  this  did  not  relieve  members  of  the 
new  generation  of  internal  conflict.  By  the  late  1950's, 
they  were  showing  clear  signs  of  guilt  The  sensitive 
among  them  hitchhiked  across  the  globe,  but  winced 
when  recognized  as  Germans.  They  sang  American 
songs,  downed  hamburgers,  scorned  sausages  with 
sauerkraut  and  professed  to  loathe  Wagner  and 
Nietzche.  When  they  happened  upon  a fellow  German 
abroad,  they  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  street.  These 
expressions  of  shame  obviously  sought  to  counter  their 
fathers'  obsessions  with  dominance.  But  no  one  thought 
to  ask  what  conflicts  this  behavior  concealed. 

Theoretically,  the  children  of  war  criminals  had  to 
decide  between  possibly  equally  strong  emotions:  at- 
tachment to  their  parents  and  repulsion  for  their  crimes. 
However,  the  offspring  of  Nazis  interviewed  by  Peter  Si- 
chrovsky,  in  the  recent  book  "The  Children  of  Nazi  Fami- 
lies," each  chose  a different  way  out.  But  none  of  these 
now-grown  children  have  found  a convincing  method  of 
coming  to  terms  with  their  parents’  crimes. 

This  was  made  clear  by  two  almost  diametrically  op- 


Peter  Schneider  fives  in  West  Berlin,  where  he 
writes  novels,  screenplays  and  magazine  articles.  He- 
was  a vt  siting  professor  last  year  at  Stanford  University. 


posed  cases.  In  1985.  the  German  weekly,  Bunte  lllus- 
trierte,  published  a series  on  the  concentration  camp, 
physician  Josef  Mengete,  in  which  his  son,  Rolf  Mengele, 
tells  of  their  relationship.  Rolf  was  15  when  he  learned 
his  father's  identity  and  that  he  was  hiding  out  in  Brazil. 
He  began  to  write  to  him,  requesting  an  explanation  for 
the  crimes  of  which  his  father  was  accused.  At  no  point  in 


his  correspondence  did  Josef  Mengele  display  any  glim- 
mer of  guilt  for  his  role  in  selecting  victims  for  the  gas 
chambers  and  conducting  lethal  medical  experiments  on 
children.  In  his  own  letters  it  was  the  son  who  became  In- 
creasingly defensive,  playing  the  part  of  one  who  must 
answer  his  father's  reproaches  and  justify  himself.  Most 
amazing  of  all.  the  son  gave  the  name  Daddy  to  a man  he 
did  not  know  and  whose  acts  instilled  repulsion.  In  1977, 
Rolf  Mengele  decided  to  visit  his  father.  By  then,  Josef 
Mengele  was  one  of  the  most  hunted  Nazi  war  criminals, 
and  his  son  was  well  aware  of  how  he  had  earned  the  title 
“the  Auschwite  Angel  of  Death.” 

Rolf  Mengele  rejected  his  father’s  vow  that  he  had 
never  killed  a human  being  or  caused  any  suffering.  De- 
spite this,  eight  years  later,  he  would  dispute  the  right  of 
Bunte  Illustrierte  to  associate  his  father  with  the  words 
"criminal"  and  "murderer."  And  last  year,  seven  years 
after  his  father’s  death,  he  told  Phil  Donahue  in  a televi- 
sion discussion  that  no  one  could  have  demanded  that  he 
turn  in  his  father  for  prosecution. 

Shocks  the  Public 

The  second  example  is  a case  of  merciless  reckon- 
ing. This  summer,  Stern  magazine  published  a series  on 
Hiller’s  representative  in  Poland,  Hans  Frank,  by  his  son 
Niklas  Frank.  The  rage  with  which  Niklas  Frank  accuses 
his  father  of  Nazi  crimes  contrasts  sharply -with  Rolf 
Mengeie’s  caution.  Certainly,  their  basic  circumstances 
differ.  Hans  Frank  had  faced  the  postwar  Nuremburg 
tribunal  as  a war  criminal  qnd  Niklas  was  seven  years 
■ old  when  he  discovered  that  his  father  had  been  execut- 
ed. But  Niklas  Frank  seems  to  have  decided  to  set  an  ex- 
ample for  his  generation  of  how  he  thinks  an  enlightened 
son  should  deal  with  a Nazi  father.  He  takes  pleasure  in 
describing  the  photograph  of  his  executed  father, 
stretched  out  on  a blanket,  his  neck  snapped.  “Did  you 
. bite  your  lips  under  the  hood  while  swinging  from  the 
noose?"  he  writes.  As  a child,  the  son  writes  with  graphic 
detail  the  photograph  haunted  even  his  sex  fantasies. 

The  shock  and  repulsion  this  unleased  was  doubt- 
lessly intended.'  Immediately,  commentators  sought  to 
respond  to  indignant  letters  from  the  public.  As  Henryk 
M.  Broder  noted  in  the  weekly  Der  Spiegel,  none  of  the 
letter  writers  had  registered  the  same  repulsion  over  the 
photographs  of  the  hanged  Poles  and  beaten  -Jews  who 
were  shipped  off  to  die  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Hans 
Frank  The  Niklas  Frank  series  could  be  considered  a 
stroke  of  emancipation.  After  all,  it  ailowed  Niklas  Frank 
to  confront  his  father's  crimes.  My 
reservation,  however,  stems  from  the 
perception  that  Niklas  Frank’s 
method  is  contrived.  His  goal  — the 
merciless -reckoning  — floods  and 
blurs  his  portrayal  of  his  father, 
which  cannot  succeed  without  preci- 
sion and  truth. 

At  no  point  does  Niklas  Frank 
consider  what  made  him  capable  of 
feeling  contempt  and  repulsion  for 
his  father,  even  as  a child.  He  fails  to 
show  himself  unsettled  by  a consider- 
ation of  which  traits  he  may  have  in- 
herited from  him.  The  father’s  terri- 
ble self-satisfaction,  the  conviction 
that  he  was  acting  in  the  name  of  a ■ 
higher  ideal,  seems  to  be  merely  an- 
noying to  his  son.  It  raises  no  doubts 
in  Niklas  Frank  about  the  falllWlity 
of  his  own  Ideology,  according  to 
which  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many is  nothing  more  than  a demo- 
cratic mask  of  Nazi  Germany.  One 
could  say  that  Niklas  Frank  tried  to 
resolve  the  conflict  between  loyalty 
and  repulsion  by  denying  its  exist- 
ence. But  perhaps  the  ill  ease  that 

both  escape  routes  create,  Rolf  Men- 

gele’s  and  Niklas  Frank’s,  is  an  indi- 
cation that  there  is  no  convincing 

solution  to  such  a conflict. 


U.N.  Secrets 

Opening  the  Archives 

Ever  since  a file  on  the  purported  Nazi  past  of  Kurt 
Waldheim,  the  former  United  Nations  Secretary  General,  was 
unearthed  last  year,  support  has  been  growing  for  opening  the 
archives  of  the  World  Wac  II  United  Nations  War  Crimes  ‘ 
Commission  to  historians  and  researchers.  Diplomats  and  United 
Nations  officials  said  last  week  that  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar,  the 
Secretary  General,  was  likely  to  yield  to  those.demands  next 
week  at  a meeting  of  countries  that  served  on  the  commission. 

The  commission  compiled  40,000  files.  But  accessibility  has 
been  limited  to  representatives  of  governments  and  kept  - 
confidential  for  four  decades  because  much  of  the  material  is  in 
the  form  of  raw  accusations.  Israel  has  been  pressing-to  have  the 
archive  opened.  It  is  looking  for  new  evidence  to  identify  war 
criminals  or  strength en.cases  already  on  the  books.  Israel  also 
wants  to  see  the  full  record  of  Nazi  crimes  made  public  while  the 
purported  war  criminals  and  their  victims  are  still  alive: 

Until  Mr.  Waldheim’s  wartime  record  as  a Nazi  ariny  officer 
became  an  issue  during  his  successful  presidential  campaign  in, 
Austria  last  year,  most  of  the  17  governments  on  the  commission 
opposed  opening  the  files.  But  in  recent  months,  ail  of  the  17, 
except  Poland  and  France,  have  shifted  in  favor  of  easier  access. 
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Union  Members  Are  Leaving  Their  ‘Natural9  Party 


The  Rank  and  File  Buy  Shares  in  Thatcherism 


* Svgnui ' Affcinl  aniH-rifkiitm 

Dismantling  a colliery  this  summer  in  the  depressed  North  of  England,  where  unemployment  has  grown  among  union  workers. 


By  STEVE  LOHR . . 


LONDON. 

GNE  oiT  last  year’s  keynote  speakers  was  riota- 
l.bly  absent  from  the  rostrum  when  Britain’s 
f once -powerful  trade  unions  met  last  week  at 

: Blackpool  for  their  annual. conference..  Neil 
Kinnock,  the  Labor  Party  leader,  attended  tbe  cohfer: 
ence,  but  kept  a relatively  low  profile,  which  seemed 
to  underline  how  much  the  traditional  bonds  between 
the  British  union  movement  and  the  party  it  created 
at  the -cum  of  the  century  are  loosening  in  the  face  of 
the  economic  and  political  changes  wrought  by 
Thatcherism. 

■ The  sweeping  impact  of  Prime  Minister  Marga- 
ret  Thatcher’s  Tree-market  remedies  on  Britain  is  re- 
' fleeted  in  the  plightof  the  trade  unions:  their  mem: 
bership  is  dwindling  and  their  political  clout  has  been, 
sharply  reduced.  With  the  policy  of  state  paternalism 
abandoned,  theBritlsh  economy  has  undergone  a dif- 
ficult restructuring  involving  long-term  unemploy- 
ment,which  has  shrunk  the  heavily  unionized  manu- 
facturing Industries.  Since  1979,  union  membership 
has  fallen  by  3 million  to  roughly  9 million  and  the 
unionized  share  of  the  workforce  has  dropped,  from  51. 

■ percent  to  37  percent,  compared  with  approximately 
17  percent  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  unions 
are  having  great  trouble  recruiting  workers  in  grow- 
ing new  industries;  such  as  financial  services  and 
electronics. 

Just  as  significant  politically  are  the  changing 
circumstances  and  sympathies  of  the  union  members. 
Studies  show  that  many  union  members  like  Mrs. 
Thatcher’s  vision  of  a homeowning,  shareholding 
Britain,  and  that  this  approval  has  drastically  altered 
■'  traditional  voting  patterns. 

For  example,  a survey  last  week  by  Market  & 
Opinion  Research  International,  a polling  organiza- 
tion, found  that  among  white-collar  union  members 
who  head  households  80  percent  now  own  their  own 
homes,  9 percent  more  than  the  population  generally, 
while  only  16  percent  live  in  public  housing  versus  24 
percent  for.  the  overaH  population.  Meanwhile,  the 
number  of  individual  shareholders  has  tripled  since 
1979  to  nearly  9 milllion,  many  of  them  union  workers 
who  bought  shares  in  the  Thatcher  Government’s 
string  of  privatization  sales.  The  image  of  the  cloth- 
capped  unionist  mired  in  class-consciousness  is  badly 
outdated. 

Today’s  union  members  are  independent-minded 
voters.  The  Labor  Party  is  still  80  percent  financed  by 
union  contributions,  but  the  rank-and-file  no  longer 
feels  obliged  to  vote  ior  its  “natural"  party.  In  last 
June's  election.  42  percent  of  union  members  voted 
Labor,  30  percent  Conservative  and  26  percent  for  the 
two  Alliance  parties.  By  contrast,  55  percent  of  union 
members  voted  for  Labor  in  1974,  the  last  lime  a 
Labor  govern  mem  was  elected 

And  union  members  who  head  households  are 
now  overwhelmingly  in  the  Conservative  camp.  If  an 
election  were  held  today,  according  to  the  recent  Mar- 
ket and  Opinion  Research  International  poll.  48  per- 
cent of  the  union  household  heads  would  vote  Conser- 
vative, 36  percent  Labor  and  16  percent  Alliance. 

‘'The  Labor  Party  clearly  cannot  rely  on  the  sup- 
eport  of  the  trade  unions  fe-get,  elected  anymore,” 

' noted  "RobhijrJVorc^t^rv  cjiairman-of  Market  fend-. 
Opinion  and  &ep6hster:fortfie  Labor  Party.  J 

Accordingly,  the  challenge  for  both  the  Labor 
Party  and  the  union  movement  is  to  broaden  their  ap- 
peal. For  Mr.  Kinnock,  his  party’s  ties  with  the  trade 
unions  have  been  a severe  political  liability.  At  Black- 
pool, rather  than  taking  the  limelight,  he  was  busy 
working  on  strategies  for  the  Labor  Party  conference 
later  in  the  month.  The  British  public,  including  al- 
most half  of  all  union  members,  view  the  unions  as 
controlled  by  left-wing  extremists. 

The. anti-union  sentiment,  especially  during  the 
strike-bound  “winter  of  discontent”  just  before  the 


1979  election,  was  largely  responsible  for  putting  Mrs. 
7hatcfeerjUi.office.  Moreover,  many  of  the^qonserva- 
tive/Gbvemifcent’s  measures  that  .curb,  uhiorr  power, 
■such  as  mandatory  membership  bsaflots  '1  before 
strikes  can  be  authorized,  have  proved  popular  with 
union  members.  Even  if  a Labor  government  were 
elected,  these  strike  ballots  would  remain,  analysts 
say. 

A New  Breed  of  Leaders 

For  their  part,  the  unions  are  finally  showing 
signs  of  trying  to  come  to  terms  with  Thatcherism  in- 
stead of  wishing  it  would  go  away.  “Die  unions  must 
develop  policies  which  do  not  depend  clearly  and 
solely  on  the  return  of  a Labor  Government,"  said 


John  Edmonds,  general  secretary  of  the-General-Mu- 
nicipal  and  Boilermakers  and  Allied  Trades  Union. 

Most  ifade  iiriTon  leaders  have  nothing  but  scorn 
r for  the  Prime  Minister,  but  their  tactics  for  survival 
have  a Thatcherite  look.  They  suggest  avast  increase 
in  the  level  and  type  of  services  that  unions  provide  its 
members,  including  credit  cards,  personal  loans, 
legal  advice  and  recreational  facilites.  The  message 
is  being  marketed  with  slick  advertising  and  direct- 
mail  techniques.  It  amounts  to  supplying  consumers 
with  needed  services,  not  ideology,  and  it  has  been 
aptly  called  “market  unionism."  Most  of  the  services 
the  British  unions  are  beginning  to  experiment  with 
are  already  offered  in  the  United  States,  and  unions 
have  been  trying  for  years  to  adopt  to  the  challenges 


of  a poStindustrialeconomy. 

To  maintain  membership,  British  unions  must- 
move  into  the  fast-growing  service  businesses.  The' 
shrunken  manufacturing  sector  is  70  .percent  union- 
ized and  the  public  sector  80  percent,  but  unions  rep- 
resent only  15  percent  of  the  service  workforce.  A few 
unions  have  been  successful  in  organizing  hotel  and 
fast-food  outlet  workers. 

"The  big  gains  for  unions  are  to  be  made  in  the 
service  industries,"  said  John  E.  Kelly,  a lecturer  on 
industrial  relations  at  the  London  School  of  Econom- 
ics. “And  they've  only  recently  started  to  gear  up  to 
recruit  new  members.  I think  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
assume  that  British  trade  unions  must  continue  to 
weaken  steadily  in  the  future.” 


New  Uncertainties  About  President  Sarney 


Brazilians  Struggle 
Against  Gloom  and 
Economic  Disarray 


By  ALAN  RIDING 


Rto  de  Janeiro 
RAFTER  surviving  two  decades  of  mili- 
tary.  dictatorship,  Brazil's  innate 
sense  of  optimism  has  been  bat- 
tered  by  the  political  uncertainty 
and  economic  disarray  that  have  followed 
the  return  of  civilian  rule  30  months  ago. 
Quite  uncharacteristically,  gloom  has  now 
become  the  fashion. 

It  is  nonetheless  a peculiar  crisis.  More  felt 
than  seen,  it  has  no  single  focus  that  might 
stir  violence  at  home  or  headlines  abroad. 
Rather,  jt  has  been  shaped  by  the  steady  drip 
of  bad  hews  and  the  gradual  recognition  that 
inherited  social,  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems will  .not  be  easily  solved.  The  first  vic- 
tim has  been  faith  in  democracy. 

Last  week  brought -new  frustrations.  On 
Tuesday,  the  United  States,  fearful  of  setting 
a precedent  for  bank  losses  on  third  world 
debt,  effectively  torpedoed  Brazil’s  plan  to 
convert  S35  billion  of  commercial  bank  loans 
into  long-term  bonds. 

The  plan  would  have  been  a novel  way  of 
easing  the  huge  foreign  debt  burden  of  more 
than  S100  billion.  The  same  day,  a faltering 
land  distribution  program  suffered  a new  set- 
back when  the  Agrarian  Reform  Minister, 
Marcos  Friere,  was  killed  in  a plane  crash. 

These  developments  look  place  against  a 
background  that  has  been  growing  darker  by 
the  month.  The  resurgence  or  three-digit 
inflation  following  the  collapse  of  a wage  and 
price  freeze  imposed  last  year  has  dramati- 
cally eroded  living  standards  in  a country 
where  the  minimum  wage  now  stands  at  Just 
$49  a month.  And  businessmen  have  stopped 
investing  as  they  brace  for  a predicted  reces- 
sion. ' . . . . 

Political  uncertainly  has  been  red  by  de- 
bates in  the  special  assembly  that  is  sched- 


uled to  complete  a new  constitution  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  many  unanswered  questions  include: 
How  long  will  President  Jose  Sarney  remain 
in  office?  Will 'a  presidential  or  parliamen- 
tary system  be  adopted?  What  economic 
rules  will  apply  and  what  social  rights  will  be 
enshrined  in  the  new  constitution? 

The  immediate  result  has  been  that  Brazil, 
which  proudly  boasts  of  being  “the  land  of 
the  future,”  now  seems  to  be  drifting  nidder- 
less.  "I  cannot  remember  a time  when  more 
people  felt  so  pessimistic,"  said  a successful 
businessman  who  is  in  his  70’s.  Added  Pedro 
. Paula  Senna  Madureira,  a young  publisher: 
“In  the  short  term  and  even  the  medium 
term,  1 see  no  way  out  this  mess.  You  get  the 
impression  at  times  that  the  country  is  grad- 
ually falling  apart," 

Revising  Opinions 

A more  ominous  consequence  is  that  tbe 
armed  forces  are  being  drawn  back  into  poli- 
tics. Under  attack  from  all  sides.  President 
Sarney  is  increasingly  dependent  On  their 
support,  rarely  missing  an  opportunity!?  ap- 
pear in  public  with  senior  commanders."  1 

Last  month,  he  even  encouraged  the  Army 
Minister,  Gen.  Lebnidas  Pires  Gonsalves.  to 
attack  the  latest  draft  of  the  constitution  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  prepared  by  “a  radical 
minority!”  And  a few  days.later,  he  pointedly 
praised  the  general’s  “enthusiasm,  compe- 
tence and  dedication.”. 

In  the  absence  of  strong  leadership  and 
economic  stability,  many  Brazilians  are  re-' 
vising  their  opinion  of  the  former  military  re-' 
gime.  “We  had  inflation  but  it  was- steady  and 
predictable,  so  we  knew  where  we  stood,” 
Mr.  Senna- Madureira,  the  publisher,  noted. 

Gen.  Joao  Baptists  Figueiredo,  who  ■was 
enormously  unpopular  when  he  stepped  down 
as  president  in  Manjh  1985,  is  now  applauded 
when  he  appears  in  public. 


President  Jose  Sarney  likes  to  be  seen  with  military  leaders,  as  at  this  meeting  with  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Army  Ministers. 


AgfnruJB 


Further,  in  contrast  to  other  “new.  democ- 
racies” in  Latin  America  where  the  military 
is  discouraged  from  participating  in  politics, 
the  conservative  Rio  de  Janeiro  daily,  O 
Giobo,  said  it  was  “natural”  for  Brazil's 
armed  forces  to  give  their  views  on  the  new 
constitution.  The  Army  Ministry  added  that 
Gen.  Gonsalves’s  opinions  had  won  wide  sup- 
port from  civilians. 

Yet  while  the  armed  forces  are  recognized, 
with  enthusiasm  or  resignation,  as  an  alter- 
native of  last  resort,  almost  ho  Brazilians  be- 
lieve a coup  is  in  the  offing. 

. “I  don’t  think  the  armed  forces  want  to 
take  over  at  the  moment,”  a politician  said. 
“I  dorft  think  they  would  take  over  unci!  the 
entire  country  is  begging  them  to  do  so  — ■ and 
that  moment  has  not  yet  come.  The  problem 
is  that  Brazilians  have  .little  experience  at 
working  out  their  problems  within  a democ- 
racy. When  there  are  problems,  they  im- 


mediately think  of  the  military.” 

Much  of  the  current  disenchanment-with 
democracy  is  focused  on  Mr.  Sarney,  who 
was  chosen  as  vice-president  by  an  electoral 
college  and  who  only  became  Brazil’s  first 
civilian  ruler  in  21  years  when  the  President- 
elect, Tancredo  .Neves,  died. 

While  Mr.  Neves  had  opposed  the  dictator- 
ship, Mr.  Sarney  just  months  earlier  .had 
been  a longstanding  ally  of  the  military  re- 
gime and  its  predecessors.  Surrounding  him- 
self with  politicians  identified  with  the  past, 
be  hardly,  personified  the  chnge  most 
Brazilians  were  expecting. 

Having  first  announced  he  would  remain  in 
office  for.  just  four  years,  Mr.  Sarney  soon 
began  maneuvering  for  a longer  term.  Last 
year  this  seemed  feasible,  but  after  the  econ- 
omy went  sour,  the  entire  focus  of  his  Gov- 
ernment turned  to  extracting  at  least  a five- 
year  term  from  the  constitutional  assembly. 


Shunning  austerity  measures  that  might  fur- 
ther undermine  his  popularity,  be  has  stood 
by  as  thp  economy  bounces  from  crisis  to 
crisis. 

Meanwhile,  many  deeper  structure!  prob- 
lems have  also  appeared  Land  conflicts  in 
the  countryside  and  violence  in  urban  slums 
have  been  growing,  health  and  educational 
services  are  deteriorating,  the  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  continues  to  widen  and,  in  the 
view  of  many  officials  and  businessmen,  cor- 
ruption is  worse  than  ever.  Further,  the  insti- 
tutions necessary  to  bring  about  peaceful 
change  — an  independent  judiciary,  political 
parties,  labor  unions  and  professional  organi- 
zations — have  so  far  proven  too  weak  for  the 
challenge. 

Die  real  test  of  democracy,  though,  will 
only  come  after  Brazil  picks  its  first  Presi- 
dent by  popular  vote  since  i960.  But  even 
those  elections  still  have  no  date. 


Once  Again,  a Search  for  Alternatives  to  Imported  Oil 


Nirulae  Astrj 


Taking  Stock  of  the  Nation’s  Energy 


FOR  the  short  run.  increased  pipeline  capacity  in  the- 
Middle  East  has  eased  worries  of  a possible  cut-off 
of  supplies  coming  through  the  Persian  Gulf  and  a 
consequent  series  of  price  shocks  that  would  stagger  the 
economy  Indeed,  at  midweek,  after  a report  from  the 
International  Energy  Agency  that  Saudi  Arabia.  OPEC's 
pivotal  member,  had  exceeded  its  quota  last  month,  oil 
prices  dipped  below  S19  a barrel  on  the  world  markets. 

For  the  lunger  run.  however,  concern  about  the 
country's  dependence  on  imported  oil  has  far  from 
abated.  According  to  an  Administration  study,  dropping 
domestic  production  could  mean  that  by  1995. 50  percent 
of  the  nation's  energy  will  come  from  foreign  sources : 
during  the  1973-1974  Arab  oil  embargo,  the  figure  was  33 
percent.  Oil  imports  accounted  for  86  percent  of  the  jump 
m July's  trade  deficit,  reported  Friday,  though  that  rate 
of  increase  is  not  expected  to  continue. 

As  for  the  domestic  oil  industry,  as  long  as  oil  prices 
remain  around  $18  a barrel,  many  analysts  say 
American  companies  will  be  raising  exploration  budgets 
that  were  drastically  curtailed  after  last  year’s  pace 
collapse.  The  oil-patch  states  continue  to  lobby  for 
production  incentives,  with  remedies  ranging  from 
repeal  of  the  so<alled  windfall  profits  tax  to  an  or/ 
import  fee.  But  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  oil  is  not  the 
only  answer  to  the  country’s  energy  needs.  The  stones 
that  follow  explore  the  status  of  other  energx:  sources:  ■ ■ 


Natural  Gas 

An  Industry 
Bubbles  Up  After 
Deregulation 

By  ROBERT  D.  HERSHEY  Jr. 

Washington 

ADECADE  ago.  after  the  shocks  of  the  Arab  oil  fem- 
bargoes,  America’s  policymakers  decided  that 
i natural  gas  — dean-burning,  adaptable  and 
m convenient  — was  so  precious  a resource  that  it 
needed  special  protection.  With  supplies  dwindling.  Con- 
gress passed  a law  barring  the  use  of  gas  for  purposes 
considered  nonessential,  such  as  ornamental  lighting, 
and,  because  other  fuels  were  available,  restricting  its 
use  for  generating  electricity. 

This  past  summer,  with  the  gas  market  glutted,  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  was  repealed.  The  United  States,  it 
seemed,  was  not  in  danger  of  running  out  of  gas,  only  of 
people  willing  to  produce  it  at  artificially  low  prices. 

indeed,  much  of  the  gas  business  has  now  been 
deregulated,  and  the  Federal  Energy  Regulator  Comis- 
sion is  proposing  to  introduce  still  more  competition. 

The  commission  regulates  gas  pipeline  operators, 
the  merchant-transporters  who  buy  gas  from  producers 
and  who  sell  it  on  the  other  end  of  the  pipe  to  state- super- 
vised local  distribution  companies,  it  would  like  to  per- 


mit users  to  buy  services  such  as  transporation  and  stor- 
age separately,  even  from  different  suppliers.  As  for  pro- 
ducers. only  “old”  gas,  or  gas  discovered  before  1977.  re- 
mains under  Federal  price  control. 

The  history  of  regulation  and  deregulation  in  the 
natural  gas  is  not  that  of  other  industries.  Unlike  airlines 
and  banking,  the  restructuring  of  natural  gas  coincided 
with  a major  slump  in  the  business. 

Higher  oil  and  gas  prices  prompted  a burst  of  drill- 
ing activity  in  the  early  1980’s.  Then  came  the  1981-42  re- 
cession, a struggle  within.the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  that  intensified  the  downward  pres- 
sure on  oil  prices!  ferocious  competition  between  fuels  as 
well  as  within  the  gas  business  itself! -Then  came  the  ex- 
ceptionally warm  winter  of  1986-87. 

"The  world  has  turned  around."  said  Shelley  N.  Fi- 
dler,  an  aide  to  House  Energy  and  Power  subcommittee . 
head  Philip  R.  Sharp,  Democrat  from  Indiana,  of  a situa- ' 
t ion  in  which  legislation  designed  to  preserve  consumers’ 
low-price  supplies  is  holding  those  prices  above  market 
levels.  “I’d  never  have  guessed  it." 

The  free  market  price  of  uncontrolled  “new"  gas  at 
the  wellhead  has  now  tumbled  below  the  regulated  price 
of  controlled  “old"  gas,  to  about  SI  .30  per  1,000  cubic  feet, 
the  rough  equivalent  of  $8  a barrel  for  oil,  oil’s  low  point 
in  1986. 

That  is  about  half  the  average  priceof  gas  in  1984,  a 
peak  year.  The  American  Gas  Association,  which  mainly 
represents  retail  distributors,  predicts  that  the  45  million 
homeowners  who  heat  with  gas  will  pay  prices  this  win- 
ter that  are  no  higher  — and  perhaps  as  much  as  5 per- 
cent lower  — than  last  season. 

Continued  regulation  of  old  gas,  which  js  being  stead- 
ily depleted,  is  not  seen  as  a major  difficulty  for  pro- 
ducers or  consumers.  The  elimination  of  other  structural 
rigidities  is  far  more  important  to  competition  in  the  in- 
dustry, business  and  consumer  advocates  say. 

Looser  regulations  in  the  pipeline  business,  for  ex- 
ample, have  led  to  the  rise  of  a spot  market  in  gas,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  utilities  to  shop  around  for  the  best  bar- 
gain in  supply  or  transportation. 

For  the  next  decade,  perhaps  longer,  the  future  of  the 
natural  gas  business  appears  relatively  bright  — at  least 
as  to  supply.  According  to  an  Energy  Department  report 
last  week,  additions  to  American  gas  reserves  outside 
Alaska  equaled  96  percent  of  production.last  year,  about 
twice  the  1968-1978  replacement  average.  The  rate  for  oil 
was  only  42  percent. 

Industry’s  goal  now  is  to  spur  demand,  which  slipped 
by  last  year  to  17.5  percent  below  1981  levels.  The  year’s 
repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act.  which  had  been  resisted  to  the 
last  by  the  coal  lobby,  will  help  considerably,  people  in 
the  gas  business  say.  They  also  point  to  significant 
growth  in  automotive  fleets  powered  by  compressed 
natural  gas. 

And  they  find  encouraging  signs  as  well  in  the  resi- 
dential market,  where  the  dominance  of  gas  has  been 
under  challenge  from  electricity.  More  of  las't  year’s  new 
homes  were  heated  with  gas  than  with  electricity,  the 
first  time  this  has  happened  since  1973. 

“Gas  fs  a ‘freebie,’  ’’  declared  Michael  German  of 
the  American  Gas  Association  official,  referring  to  the 
environmental  advantages  it  enjoys  over  all  competi- 
tors. " If  you  have  it.  you  can  use  it." 

But  what  the  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association 
pointed  out  last  week  is  also  relevant.  "The  stark  reali- 
ty," the  producers’  group  noted  of  the  20  percent  drop  in 
natural  gas  discoveries  last  year,  is  that  the  United 
States  in  1986  used' twice  as  much  natural  gas  as  it  was 
able  to  find. 


Nuclear  Power 

Summer  Peaks 
Cast  Shadows 
On  Future  Costs 

| ' By  MATTHEW  L.  WALD 

Boston 

FALL  cannot  come  too*  soon  for  the  people  who 
spent  the  summer  at  the  control  panels  of  the 
Northeast’s  electrical  power  system,  watching  in 
air-conditioned  discomfort  as  demand  grabbed 
every  kilowatt  they  could  beg  or  borrow. 

Demand  for  electricity  on  the  hottest  day  each  year 
is  usually  just  a little  higher  than  it  was  on  the  hottest  ( 
day  of  the  previous  year.  In  New  England,  where  , mucn„ 
home  heating  is  electric,  the  record  sef  ^ach'^um itWriS 
generally  beaten  slightly  on  the  coldest  day  of  ih'e'* suc- 
ceeding winter.  But  this  summer  was  a shocker,' 

Gos't  or  conscience  will  move  the  public  to  conserve 
electricity,  officials  of  the  regional  power  pools  say.  but 


Coal 

America’s  Own  Arabia 

r supply  were  all.  coal  would  be  king.  By  most 
calculations,  enough  coal  runs  in  seams  beneath  the 
land  to  last  the  United  Slates  for  the  next  400  years,  at 
current  rates  of  consumption.  Coal  now  provides  the 
country  with  more  than  55  percent  of  its  electrical 
generating  power.  But  the  nation’s  most  abundant 
energy  source  has  also  proved  one  of  its  dirtiest.  Sulfur 
and  other  emissions  jvere  a source  of  controversy  and 
regulation  for  more  than  a decade  before  acid  rain 
became  a national  issue. 

The  coal  industry  tries  mightily  to  keep  on  the  books 
laws  designed  to  inhibit  production  and  use  of  other  fuels. 
At  the  same  time,  it  advances  proposals  to  promote  coal, 
use  by  ending  moratoriums  on  the  leasing  of  Federally, 
owned  land,  making  it  easing  to  build  coal  slurry 
pipelines,  and  providing  subsidies  for  converting  coal  to 
methanol  and  other  alternative  fuels.  Proponents  argue 
that  such  development  is  in  the  national  uiterest.  and  the 
more  coal  that  is  dug,  the  cheaper  it  is.  Opponents  call 
that  false  economy,  saying  it  is  too  expensive  to  bum 
more  coal  cleanly  enough  to  prevent  acid  rain. 

As  industry  and  government  researchers  work  on 
cleaning  up  coal  — Washington  is  providing  S750  million 
for  studies  — nffcasurjes  to  control  emissions  are  now 
before  Congress.  They  include  such  steps  as  the 
installation  of  so-called  tall  stacks  on  coal-burning 
plants;  utilities  have  said,  however,  that  the  changes 
could  mean  a 25  pecent  rate  increase. 


only  until  the  temperature  gets  into  the  90's.  "Then  they 
say.  ’I  deserve  il.  it’s  my  turn.* " said  Carl  Doll,  the 
assistant  manager  of  the  power  pool  serving  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  On  July  24  and  again  on 
Aug.  17,  it  seemed  that  everyone  from  Washington  to 
Maine  was  taking  his  turn  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Dolls’  organization  — the  Pennsylvania -Jersey- 
M ary  land  Interconnection,  a consortium  of  utilities  m 
those  states.  Delaware  and  the  District  of  Columbia  — 
cut  voltage  by  5 percent  on  Aug.  17;  the  New  England 
Power  Pool  had  taken  the  same  step  on  July  24,  for  the 
first  time  since  1974,  and  calling,  for  the  first  lime  since 
1971.  on  the  public  to  cut  use.  New  York,  with  enough 
spare  generating  capacity  to  export  power  even  on  tight 
days,  found  supplies  so  short  on  Aug.  17  . that  technicians 
in  the  power  pool  near  Albany  were  ready  to  cut  voltage 
if  one  more  New  England  nuclear  plant  shut  down. 

Little  relief  is  in  the  offing  from  new  construction,  an 
issue  that  has  assumed  political  overtones  because  of  the 
unpopularity  of  three  nuclear  power  plants.  Pilgrim,  in 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  which  was  closed  in  1986  after  the 
emergency  shutdown  system  was  activated  twice  in 
eight  days,  remains  inoperative  because  of  management 
problems.  Seabrook.  in  Seabrook,  N.H.,  on  the  Massachu- 
setts border,  is  not  yet  licensed  because  of  safety  ques- 
'■  ’’tioifS.'  ©tf  Long  Island,  Shoreham’s  license  has  been 
lliJlAfifk0d^er  evacuation  issues!  -'  •'<?*.  - 
? * '•  • Biit ^during  what  Mr.  Doll  called  the  "heal  storm," 
the  peak  for  P.J.M.’s  Middle  Atlantic  network  was  40,526 
megawatts,  up  8 percent,  or  3.000  megawatts,  from  last 
summer  — an  amount  equal  to  the  capacity  of  three 
large  nuclear  plants.  In  New  England,  the  peak  was 
nearly  18,100  megawatts;  that  compares  with  a previous 
summer  peak  of  almost  17,100,  and  a winter  peak  of 
17,500.  That  rate  of  increase  would  require  a Seabrook- 
sized plant  every  year  or  two. 

Only  four  reactors  are  under  construction  on  the 
East.  Co^si  north  of  Washington;  major  power  plants 
take  10  to  15  years  to  build.  At  S5  billion  or  so  each  for 
Seabrook  and  Shoreham,  more  are  hardly  practical, 
some  calculate.  Charles  Komanoff  of  Komanoff  Energy 
Associates,  a private  consulting  firm  in  New  York,  as- 
serts that  Seabrook.  built  to  be  competitive  when  oil  was 
at  SI  2 a barrel,  would  save  money  for  customers  of  its 
main  owner.  Public  Service  Company  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, only  if  oil  rises  from  its  current  price  of  SI 8 to 
about  1130  a barrel. 

A spokesman  for  Public  Service,  John  B.  Cavanagh. 
said  that  the  company  has  promised  to  absorb  a portion 
of  the  excess  cost  of  the  reactor.  He  added,  "It’s  absurd, 
really,  to  consider  increasing  our  dependence  on  oil." 
Seabrook’s  owners  also  say  that  they  did  not  set  out  to 
build  a $5  billion  reactor,  but  each  time  they  reconsid- 
ered the  project  they  decided  completing  it  was  more 
. economical  than  abandoning  it,  because  they  underesti- 
mated the  remaining  cost 

Some  answers  that  all  parties  seem  to  agree  on  are 
more  conservation,  the  development  of  additional, 
smaller  power  sources  and,  as  far  as  possible,  importing 
more  supplies  from  Hydro-Quebec  in  Canada.  But  New 
Hampshire's  Consumer  Advocate  has  complained  that 
the  Public  Service  Company,  Seabrook’s  biggest  owner, 
is. trying  to  turn  away  private  producers  who  want  to 
geneTate  1.600  megawatts  of  power  at  the  relatively  low 
rate  of  9 cents  a kilowatt-hour,  because,  it  says,  it  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  customers. 

For  Public  Service  and  the  others,  this  season’s 
crunch  is  probably  past.  In  New  England,  however 
maintenance  teams  are  getting  ready  for  the  winter’s 
probable  new  record. 


$1  Bfflion  Rescue 

Federal  Help 
Averts  Fall  of 
A Texas  Bank 


In  the  early  1980’s,  Houston's  First 
Bancorporation  was  an  engine  of  the 
boom  in  Texas,  aggressively  lending 
money  to  oil  concerns  and  investing 
heavily  m the  real  estate  market. 

Last  week,  the  Federal  Deposit  in- 
surance Corporation  stepped  in  to 
prevent  the  collapse  of  the  bank, 
pledging  nearly  SI  billion  in  aid. 
When  the  deal  is  formally  complet- 
ed. the  company  would  be  turned 
over  to  an  investor  group  that  will 
try  to  raise  $500  million  more. 

With  the  rescue,  second  only  to  the 
bailout  in  1984  of  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  First  Ban- 
corporation  becomes  the  last  of 
Houston’s  big  bank  holding  compa- 
nies to  lose  its  autonomy  in  the  wake 
of  Texas's  depression.  Yet  while  in- 
vestors or  out-of-state  banks  moved 
tn  to  take  over  the  other  companies 
in  the  last  year.  First  Bancorpora- 


tion was  considered  too  risky  an  in- 
vestment without  Federal  help. 

Although  some  experts  saw  the 
rescue  of  the  bank  as  a symbol  of 
Texas’s  deepening  troubles  — the ' 
same  was  said  of  the  bankruptcy  fil- 
ing in  July  of  former  Gov.  John  B. 
Conn  ally  — others  were  optimistic, 
saying  that  the  worst  has  passed. 
That  was  the  view  expressed  by  A. 
Robert  Abboud,  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  First  Chicago  Corpora- 


SintlCaMCflbtni 


lion,  who  will  head  the  Houston  bank 
under  the  terms  set  by  the  F.D.l.C. 
"I  think  there  are  already  signs  of  a 
turnaround."  he  said. 

Officials  said  the  package  is  not  a 
bailout  because  the  bank  will  be 
turned  over  to  investors  and  current 
stockholders  will  be  left  with  only  a 
minuscule  stake  in  the  restructured 
organization.  Money  for  the  rescue 
will  come  from  premiums  paid  by 
the  F.D.I.C.'s  member  banks.  - 


In  the  Race 

Jesse  Jackson’s 
‘Four-R’  Plan 


The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  announc- 
ing his  candidacy  for  the  Democratic 
Presidemial  nomination  last  week  — 
no  great  surprise  — stressed  themes 
that  one  of  his  aides  said  would  make 
him  a "message  candidate"  in  1988. 

His  message,  delivered  on  Labor 
Day  on  a hillside  overlooking  Pitts- 
burgh, was  economic  revival. 

"We  must  have  the  four  R’s,"  he 
said.  "Reinvest  in  America;  retrain 
our  workers;  re-industrialize  our  na- 
tion. and  research  for  commercial 
development." 

Mr.  Jackson  said  he  chose  Pitts- 
burgh because  it  symbolized  the  kind 
of  coalition  he  is  trying  to  build. 
Among  other  groups,  he  is  hoping  to 
reach  white  workers  who  have  been 
left  behind  in  the  transition  from 
steel  and  other  heavy  industry  to 
high  technology. 

According  to  public  opinion  polls, 
the  45-year-oid  Mr.  Jackson  is  ahead 
of  the  seven  other  Democrats  who 
have  already  announced  or  who  are 
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The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson 


considering  the  race. . 

Meanwhile,  the  former  front-run- 
ner. Gary  Hart,  hist  week  apologized 
to  his  supporters.  In  an  interview  on 
ABC’s  “Nightline,"  he  said  he  took 
"total  responsibility”  for  the  behav- 
ior — an  association  with  Donna 
Rice,  a model  — that  led  to  the  col- 
lapse of  his  campaign  last  May. 


Marshall’s  Ire 

A Justice  v. 

The  President 

Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  tl 
first  black  to  sit  on  the  United  State 
Supreme  Court,  has  become  the  fin 
sitting  member  in  recent  memory  i 
criticize  a President  still  in  office.  1 
terms  of  civil  rights,  he  said  la 
week.  President  Reagan  Is  at  "tf 
bottom"  of  United  States  President! 

"Honestly,.  I think  he’s  down  wii 
Hoover  and  that  group.  Wilson.  Wht 
we  really  didn’t  have,  a chance,"  i 
said,  referring  to  blacks.  In  a telev 
5,  interview  with  the  newspap* 
S?iun?n,«  prt  T.  .Rowan,  Justk 
Marshall  also  criticized  the  recon 
.of  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Eisenhowi 
and  Kennedy,  while  praising  those  i 
P™5den,s  Truman  and  Johnson. 

if  the  United  States  Is  indeed  tl 
great  melting  pot,  the  Negro  eitlx 
didn  t get  in  the  pot 'or  he  didn’t  g< 
melted  down."  he  said. 

A White  House  spokesman,  Marlj 
Fitzwater,  responding  to  the  crit 
asm.  said  Mr.  Reagan’s  civil  righi 
record  has  been  "outstanding." 
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rect,  factual,  unsentimental  quality  put  together  in  a spirit  of  jubilation  — 
that  came  across  to  the  visitof  in  a though  not,  it  may  be  surmised  with- 
candid' unmediated  way.  Here  and  out  opposition  from  some  who 
there,  (here  was  fantasy.  A little  town 
in  nowhere  .became  the  locus  of,  mys- 


The  painter's 

work  was  back  in 
bulk  in  the  show 
at  Moscow’s 
Pushkin  Museum 
marking  his 
centenary. 

By  JOHN  RUSSELL  * 

MOSCOW 

rtbe  first  week  of  September  the 
bloom  went  off  the  Moscow  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  streets  adjacent 
to  the  Pushkin  Museum  amber 
lamplight  shone  behind  taD  win- 
dows set  in  pale  yellow  facades.  The 
morning  was  dark  and  dank,  but  peo- 
ple were  standing  five  and  six  abreast 
in  a line  that  snaked  around  the  mu- 
seum for  100  yards  and  more.  In  an 
exhibition  mounted  in  short  order  to 
mark  the  centenary  of  his  birth,  Marc 
Chagall’s  work  was  back  in  town  and 
in  bulk  after  many,  many  years,  and 
no  one  in  Moscow  was  put  off  by  the 
weather. 

Once  inside,  Soviet  visitors  wheeled 
this  way  and  that  in  wordless  absorp- 
tion, leaving  it  to  a large  foreign  con- 
tingent to  cackle  the  hours  away. 
With  254  items  — paintings,  etchings 
and  lithographs  — in  the  catalogue, 
there  was  a lot  to  take  in.  Many  of 
Chagall’s  early  paintings  had  a di- 


. terious,  implausible  and  unprece- 
dented goings-on.  But,  even  then,  Cha- 
gall dished  up  the  facte  of  provincial 
Hfe  in  a way  that  is  still  valid  today. 
Chagair,  a native  of  Vitebsk,  went  to 
Paris  in  1911,  returned  to  Russia  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of. World  War  I and 
remained  there  throught  the  first 
years  of  the  Revolution.  Despite  his* 
initial  readiness  to  help  build  a new 
society;  he  was  disenchanted  by  the 
experience  and  left  the  Soviet  Union 
permanently  for  the  West  in  1922. 

. Thanks  to  careful  editing,  the  exhi- 
bition contained  yery  few  of  the  paint- 
ings in  which  Chagall  sometimes  let 
- sweet  sentiment  carry  him  away.  The 
51  etchings  made  in  Paris  for  Gogol’s 
novel  “Dead  Souls,”  dated  1923-27. 
make  an  exhibition  in . themselves, 
.with  the  kind  of  bite,  snap  and  conci- 
sion chat  calls  for  long  and  close  look- 
ing. In  the  coverage  of  the  period 
from  1906  to  1922  there  was  a 
memorably  strong,  lean  and  unhack- 
neyed contribvtion.  from  Soviet 
sources,  both  putriicand  private. 

First  mooted  in  1973.  the  exhibitioh 
had  the  support  of  Chagall’s  second 
wife,  Vava,  and  of  his  daughter  by  his 
first  marriage.  Ida.  (Both  of  them 
live  in  France.)  Thanks  to  the  in- 
formed and.  effective  enthusiasm  of 
Irina  Antonova,  the  director  of  the 
Pushkin  Museum,  and  to  rapid  and 
extensive  fieldwork  by  the  poet  An- 
drei Voznesensky,  the.  exhibition  was 


thought  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
' have  done  better  to  leave  the  cente- 
nary unmarked.  '. 

• Some  50  paintings,  most  of  them 
from  the  artist’s  later  years,  were 
lent  by  Vava  Chagall,  and  a smaller 
but  especially  cogent  group  was  lent 
by  Ida  ChagaJL  Everything  else  in  the 
show,  including  the  entire  graphic 
representation,  came  from  Soviet 
sources.  At  a rough  count,  nearly  30 
paintings  of  real  importance,  dated 
between  1906  and  1925,  had  been  lent 
not  only  by  the  Tretyakov  Gallery  in 
Moscow  and  the  Russian  Museum  in 
Leningrad  but  by  museums  in  Pskov, 
Bialystok.  Yerevan  and  elsewhere, 
not  to  mention  the  private  -Collectors 
whose  continued  existence  often  sur- 
prises the  foreign  visitor. 

Without  having  seen  the  large  and 
all-but-monochromatic  "Self-Portrait 
with  Muse”  of  1917-18,  lent  from  the 
Gordeyeva  collection  in  Leningrad, 
we  cannot  truly  estimate  either  the 
enduring  impact  of  Paris  upon  Cha- 
gall before  1914  or  the  agility  with 
which  he  could  depart  entirely  from 
the  idioms  that  we  recognize  as 
Chagallesque.  Even  the  gamut  of 
tone,  which  went  from  white  through 
gray  to  palest  moon-blue,  has  no 
equivalent  in  Chagall’s  work. 

_ As  for  the  Tretyakov  Gallery’s 
“Wedding”  Of  19i8,  it  too  could  be 
called  a revisionist  masterpiece.  It  is 
painted  almost  entirely  in  blacks  and 
whites  — ■ black  suit  for  the  bride- 
groom, white  dress  and  white  veil  for 


Peter  Pan’s  Dark  Side 


Michael  Jackson 
suggests  that 
avoiding  reality 
and  remaining  a 
child  is  a 
viable  options 


*1!!  le.U  Mf-SO' !«• 


By  STEPHEN  HOLDEN 


In  it  Mr.  Jackson  portrays  a refined 
prep-school  student  returning  on  a 
vacation  from  New  England  to  his 
New  York  ghetto  neighborhood.  Ar- 
riving at  his  tenement  home,  he  finds 
his  old  teen-age  buddies  lounging  on' 
the  building’s  front  steps.  After  they 
challenge  him  to  prove  that  he  is  still 
“bad,”  he  agrees  to  participate  in  a 
subway  robbery.  But  at  the  very  last 
Rirnut^  he  foils  the  assault  on  an  old 

shoutyig 

rhetorical  questions  about  good  and 
evil  and  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"bad.” 


From  Elvis  Presley  to  Ml 
chael  Jackson:  In  the  spac 
of  a month,  the  two  mos 
enigmatic  icons  of  raoden 
American  pop  have  spawna 
back-to-back  media  frenzies  tha 


have  an  eerie  symmetry. 

Early  August  saw  the  further  dei- 
fication of  Elvis  Presley  on  the  10th 
anniversary  of  his  death.  The  man 
who  brought  aggressive  sexuality  to 
the  center  of  popular  music  was  re- 
membered as  an  unofficial  American 


■ During  the  harangue,  the  black- 
and-white  film  turns  to  color,  and  the 
deserted  subway  station  becomes  the 
set  for  a rainbow-hued,  singing-and- 
dancing  extravaganza  in  which  Mr. 
Jackson  triumphantly  struts  his 
loose-limbed  prowess  as  a theatrical 
rock  hoofer.  Then,, in  a final  tense  mo- 
ment, we’re  back  in  black-and-white 
hell,  as  Mr.  Jackson  faces  the  gang 
leader  eye  to  eye.  Will  they  fight?  No, 
it  turns  out.  They  solemnly  shake 
hands.  Good  has  triumphed  over  bad. 

While  this  mini-movie  is  a techni- 


. monarch,  our  one  and  only  show-busi- 
ness “King,”  who  died  of  his  own 
earthly  excesses.  No  sooner  had  his 
commemoration  ended  than  die 
drums  started  beating  for  the  reap- 
pearance of  Michael  Jackson,  the 
delicate,  androgynous  man-child 
whose  mystique  revolves  around  a 
transcendence  of  the  body.  If  Elvis 
Presley  was  modem  pop’s  symbolic 
king,  Michael  Jackson  is  surely  its 
symbolic  “savior,”  an  ascetic  angel- 
sprite  to  whom  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
E.  T.  and  Jesus  seem  to  represent 
equally  divine  ideals. 

“Bad”  is  Mr.  Jackson’s  first  album 
in  nearly  five  years,  and  Martin  Scor- 
sese directed  the  music  video  of  the 
title  song.  In  this  20-minute  mini- 
movie, the  first  of  the  album’s  sev- 
eral music  videos,  the  star  imperi- 
ously rebuffs  the  glorification  of  out- 
law behavior  by  black  inner-city 
youth-  Filmed  mostly  in  black  and 
white,  with  gritty  streetwise  dialogue 
by  Richard  Price  and  direction  by 
Mr.  Scorsese  that  reprises  the  mood 
of  “Mean  Streets,”  this  video  is  heav- 
ily tinged  with  the  star’s  disturbing 
mixture  of  messianic  pretension, 
rampant  paranoia  and  narcissism. 


calty  much-improved  variation  of 
“Beat  It,"  the  landmark  music  video 
from  his  1982  megahit  album  “Thrill- 
er,” in  which  Mr.  Jackson’s  spiritual 
powers  and  kinetic  energy  transform 
a gang  war  into  a dance*  Mr.  Jack- 
. son’s  demeanor  in  “Bad”  is  disquiet- 
ingly,  sadly  bizarre.  Even  the  song 
has  a masochistic  undertone,  as  the 
singer  implores,  “If  you  don’t  like 
what  I'm  sayinY  Then  won’t  you  slap 
my  face?” 

The  dark  side  of  Mr.  Jackson’s 
Peter  Pan  image  is  a self-flageUat- 
ing,  sullenly  martyred  outsider.  In 
the  years  since  “Thriller,”  the  star 
has  surgically  altered  his  appearance 
to  produce  this  image.  He'  has  added 
an  odd  little  cleft  to  his  chin  and  made 
his  lips  thinner,  desensualizing  his 
features  and  blurring  his  racial  herit- 
age. In  the  “Bad”  video,  his  skin  has 
. taken  on  an  unnaturally  ashen  hue, 
and  his  heavy  eye  makeup  and  de- 
signer outfit  of  studded  black  leather 
present  jarringly  mixed  messages. 
Capping  the  confusion  is  Mr.  Jack- 
son's speaking  voice,  which  even  at 
its  most  forceful  sounds  like  a 
wounded  whimper. 

Amid  all  the  hoopla  surrounding 


the  new  album,  the  big  question  being 
asked  by  the  music  industry  is 
whether  the  record  can  possibly  ex- 
ceed the  popularity  of  "Thriller,”  the 
best-selling  record  in  history,  with 
sales  of  20  million  copies  in  America 
and  38  million  worldwide.  By  all  ac- 
counts, Mr.  Jackson  is  more  obsessed 
than  anyone  with  topping  his  own 
world  record  and  dreams  of  selling 
100  million  copies  of  “Bad." 

Butmdess.  Mr.;  Jackson’s.  Jrehkfsh 
new  image  proves  irresistibly  fasci- 
nating, “Bad"  seems  unlikely  to 
match,  or  even  approach,  the  sales 
performance  of  “Thriller."  One  of  the 
most  innovative  pop  albums  of  mod- 
ern times,  “Thriller”  summed  up  a 
moment  in  American  pop  cultural 
history  when  music  videos  were 
young  and  the  science-fiction  and  hor- 
ror movie  cycles  that  inspired  his 
videos  hadn’t  run  out  of  steam. 

"Thriller"  was  a pop-music  answer 
to  movie  myths  like  "E.  T.”  and  the 
“Star  Wars"  trilogy,  offering  ro- 
mance and  chills  to  kids  of  all  ages. 
The  songs  on  "Bad”  break  no  new 
ground  either  stylistically  or  in  their 
.subject  matter.  The  record  lacks  any- 
thing as  snazzily  audacious  as  “Billie 
Jean." 

On  the  positive  side,  the  album 
sounds  like  the  S2  million  it  cost  to 
make.  Quincy  Jones’s  richly  dimen- 
sional production  helps  to  turn  songs 
with  fragmentary,  undistinguished 
lyrics  into  miniature  soundtracks. 
And  Mr.  Jackson’s  ballads,.  “I  Just 
Can’t  Stop  Loving  You"  and  "Li- 
berian Girl,"  are  gorgeously  sung 
and  recorded  reveries.  On  the  up- 
tempo songs,  the  gasping  choked-up 
intensity  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  acrobatic 
vocals,  which  leap,  skid  and  pirouette 
with  a dynamism  that  matches  his 
dancing,  infuses  even  Lhe  most  banal 
lyrics  with  a charge  of  high  Holly- 
wood drama. 

Having  crafted  a disturbing,  other- 
worldly image  that  is  more  memora- 
ble than  the  peace-and-love  pieties  he 
dispenses,  Mr.  Jackson  is  gambling 
that  in  today’s  pop  climate,  a per- 
former’s . personal  iconographic 
power  can  give  his  nursery-rhyme 
sentiments  the  resonance  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  what  Mr.  Jackson  conveys 
through  his  image  is  pretty  forbid- 
ding. since  the  distinctions  of  sex,  age 
and  race  — three  of  the  principal  ob- 
. sessions  of  pop  music  — are  all  oblit- 
erated. 

Posing  as  a benign,  alien  star-child 
stranded  somewhere  between  Dis- 
neyland and  the  astral  home  of 
• “E.  T.,"  he  seems  to  want  to  demon- 
strate that  spiritual  salvation  can 
only  be  attained  by  willfully  evading 
reality  and  remaining  a child.  What  a 
profoundly  pessimistic  message!  For 
his  self-transformation  into  a car- 
toonlike character  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, represents  a rejection  of  the  very 
humanity  he  has  sought  to  help  and 
enlighten  through  songs  like  "We  Are 
the  World"  and  "Bad.” 

What  we  are  left  with  is  a stagger- 
ingly talented,  terror-struck  symbol 
of  our  collective  longing  for  an  occult 
solution  to  human  suffering.  As  Elvis 
Presley's  role  of  “king”  eclipsed  his 
vitality  as  an  entertainer,  Michael 
Jackson  has  already  begun  to  disap- 
pear into  his  rote  of  pop’s  surrogate 
.savior.  If  we  think  good  thoughts  and 
wish  upon  the  stars  hard  enough,  he 
would  lead  us  to  believe,  maybe  an 
■extraterrestrial  playmate  will  arrive 
in  Lime  to  save  us.  □ 


the  bride,  black  house  and  black  fence 
to  keep  them  private  and  snug,  black- 
suited  Jewish  fiddler  somewhere  way 
up  at  the  back.  Inside  the  ljouse,  we 
glimpse  a table  set  for  feasting,  and 
down  from  the  sky  there  swoops  a 
guardian  angel  with  big  cherry-red 
wings  to  bless  the  union.  This  painting 
alone  would  have  made  Chagall’s 
reputation. 

We  realize,  without  being  told,  that 
"Wedding”  draws  upon  his  experi- 
ence of  Vitebsk.  He  knew  all  the 
shortcomings  of  his  native  town.  “A 
place  apart  from  all  others,”  he  once 
called  it.  "A  singular,  unhappy  and 
tedious  town.  There  were  synagogues 
by  the  dozen  — no,  by  the  hundred. 
Also  butchers’  shops,  and  passers- 
by."  He  had  grown  up  in  Vitebsk  at  a - 
time  when  to  be  a Jew  there  was  to  be 
a tethered  man,  with  none  of  the 
mobility,  social  and  geographical, 
that  was  the  birthright  of  the  Euro- 
pean gentile  before  1914. 

The  Jew  in  Vitebsk  lived  in  a soci- 
ety that  denied  him  certain  funda- 
mental rights.  Chagall  dealt  with  that 
in  his  art  by  positing  a state  of  affairs 
in  which  the  Jew  had  supernatural 
powers.  Imagination  was  his  revenge. 
He  could  float  high  and  Tree  above  the 
rooftops  with  his  beloved  in  his  arms. 
He  could  cross  the  town  — or  (why 
not?)  the  whole  world  — in  one  colos- 
sal stride.  And  he  could  make  life 
dance  to  the  tunes  that  he  drew  from 
his  green  violin.  In  alt  this,  he  held 
tight- to  the  objective  realities  of  life 
/ in  Vitebsk,  as  if  by  doing  so  he  could 
remake  them  for  the  better. 

In  many  another  country,  such  a 
painter  would  be  honored  in  such  a 
town.  Streets  would  be  named  after 
him,  and  schools,  and  hotels,  and 
above  all  a museum.  But  it  emerged 
during  work  on  the  Chagall  centenary 
exhibition  in  Moscow  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  likely  to  happen  in  Vi- 
tebsk. Speeches  were  made  in  Byelo- 
russia, and  articles  written  and  pub- 
lished, to  protest  the  identification  of  ' 
Vitebsk  with  someone  who  was  both  a 
’ Jew  and  a Zionist.  Chagall  may  have 
been  back  at  home  in  Moscow,  but  Vi- 
tebsk wanted  no  part  of  him. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  if 
Chagall  left  Russia  in  1922  and  never 
returned*  except  for  a brief  private 
visit  in  1973,  it  was  not  because  he 
was^psJigdr.B  m&.besaiisp,  heireai-! , . 
ized  that -although  be  had  been- willing- 


to  pitch  in  and  help  to  build  a new 
society,  both  his  fellow  artists  and  the 
theater  directors  with  whom  he  had 
hoped  to  work  made  it  clear  that  they 
would  just  as  soon  see  the  back  of 
him.  And  if  his  work,  though  carefully 
preserved  in  Soviet  museums,  was 
rarely  if  ever  seen  in  their  galleries,  it 
was  because  it  was  thought  to  be  ef- 
fete, backward-looking,  sometimes 
mystical  and  too  often  concerned 
with  specifically  Jewish  subject  mat- 
ter. To  overcome  this  long  and  loath- 
some tradition  and  get  so  large  a 
show  hung  in  Moscow  in  Chagall's 
centenary  year  was  as  much  a politi- 
cal achievement  as  an  esthetic  one. 

The  noble  colonnaded  spaces  of  the 
Pushkin  Museum  were  most  hand- 
somely and  variously  filled.  The  case 
.fORXhe  late  work  of  Chagall, was  .put. 
with  particular  eloquence  in  paint- 


ings like  “Jacob’s  Ladder”  and 
"Cows  Over  Vitebsk."  These  might 
have  been  no  more  than  recycling  of 
themes  first  mooted  50  or  60  years 
earlier,  and  Chagall  might  have 
looked  like  a man  killed  by  adulation. 
But  there  was  in  their  execution  a 
firm  and  weighty  quality  that  showed 
them  to  have  been  thought  out  afresh. 
They  were  luxurious,  but  of  flabbi- 
ness there  was  not  a trace.  At  the 
opening  ceremonies  the  applause  was 
loud  and  long  both  for  Vava  Chagall 
and  for  Andrei  Voznesensky,  but  the 
true  hero  of  the  day  was  Chagall  him- 
self. who  did  not  have  to  dream  of 
levitating  above  the  rooftops  of  the 
Pushkin  Museum  but  would  have 
been  welcome  to  make  it  inside, 
through  the  big  front  door  and  up  the 
red  carpet  installed  for  the  occasion. 

□ 


Constitutional 


BY  JOHN  DREYER/Puzrfes  Efflted  by  Eugene  T.  Maleska 


ACROSS 

1 Lab  vessel 
7 Joys 

14  Apothecaries* 
weights 

19  A living  Dahl 

20  Refractory 

21  "We 

amused” 

22  Raiders 

(consumers' 

group) 

23  In  very  high 
dudgeon 

24  River  in 
Bolivia  * 

25  At  the  peak 

26  "... he 

drove  out  of 
sight”:  Moore 

28  Tin  Tin 

29  Japanese 
musical 
instrument 

30  Phrase  from 
the  16th 
Amendment 

35  Makes  a profit 

36  Year  in  the 
reign  of  Nero 

37  Day  or  Hart 

38  Gray  and 
Evans 

41  What 

Oglethorpe's 
colonists  had 
incurred 

43  Org.  founded  in 
1948  in  Bogota 

44  A first  name  in 
mysteries 

48  Bedouins,  for 
example 

49  Bookkeeper’s 
inventory 
method,  for 
short 

50  Airport  for 
Parisians 

52  Take  a yogi’s 
position 

53  Phrase  from 
the22d 
Amendment 

56  Canaveral 
event 

57  Brazilian 
Umber  tree 

58  Tests  ordered 
byDeBakey 

59  Restraint 

60  Lares’ 
relatives 

•1  Slayer  of 
Tybah 

63  Rita’s  city 

64  Place  fora 
boutonniere 

65  Venues 

68  O.S.S. 
successor 

69  Primitive 
grave 

70  Make 

supplication 

74  Emulates 
Leonardo’s 

Magi 

75  Phrase  from 
the  15th 
Amendment 

78  Digs  at  the  U. 

79  Stare  stupidly 

81  Discoverer  of 

heavy 

hydrogen 


82  Best  Actress: 

. 1961 % 

83  Supporters  of 
, the  18th 

Amendment 

84  Make  leather 

85  Antelope  of 
India 

87  Supplies  the 
victuals 

88  Eschews 


agricultural 

region 

2 Muse  of  love 
poetry 

3 Syrupy 
sedative 

4 Phrase  from 
the  Second 
Amendment 

5 On  the  way: 
Abbr. 


90  Measure  of  yarn  6 Does  an 
9t  Relative  of  usher’s  job 


Camembert 
92  Phrase  in  the 
Fourth 
Amendment 
190  Billy  and  Otto 


7 Best  of - 

8 Nlmoy,  to 
friends 

9 A neighbor  of 
Syr. 


101  Philippine  tree  10  Likea  clear 


102  Suffix  with 
Washington  or 
Hamilton 

103  Assay 

104  Thrift-shop 
■ objective 

105  Lincoln’s 
Secretary  of 
War 

108  Grain  beard 

110  Saws 

111  Like  a certain 
property  of 

radiation 

112  Korea,  to 
Japanese 

113  Meted 

114  Covent 
Garden,  for 
example 

115  People  with 
strops 

DOWN 
1 Balkan 


night 

11  Signet 

12  Trimmed  to 
match 

13  — libera 
nos  a malo” 

14  Kyd  creations 

15  Blend  anew 

16  Win  by — 

17  Traditions 

18  Tommy’s  gun 
21  Valuable 

violins 
27  Hosp. 

personnel 
29  Like  some 
thoughts  , 

31  Leaven 

32  Fissures 

33  Part  of  a yoke 

34  Not  cordial 

38  “Lost  Hori- 
zon” priest 

39  Niblick.  e.g. 

40  An  ointment 


41  Wijddogof  the 

Outback 

42  Word  form 
with  economic 

44  Phrase  from 
the  14th 
Amendment 

45  Smallest  of  the 
litter  ' 

46  Mantilla  fabric 

47  Anglo-Saxon 
fricatives 

49  Mountebank 
and  charlatan 

51  Memorable 
sportswriter 
Smith 

52  Reasonable 

54  Iron -con  tain- 

■ ing  pigments 

55  Kind  of  artery 
orvein 

56  Thin:  Comb, 
form 

60  British  meat 
pie 

62  Cheers  for 
Manolete 

63  Haystacks 

64  Flax  product 

65  He  played 
Shane 

66  Stimulus  for 
the  olfactories 

67  E.  A. 
Robinson's 
Richard 

68  Raven  sound  . 

69  Political 
subdivisions  of 
ancient  Rome 

71  Rechercfte 

72  Genus  of 
maples 


73  Hankerings 

76  European 
blackbird 

77  Knack 

79  German  - 
mathemati- 
cian: 1777-1855 

80  Part  of  A.D. 

84  A North  Sea 

feeder 

86  Its  capital  is 
Tirana 

87  Famed 
German 
engraver: 
1472-1553 

88  Part  of 
S.W.A.K. 

89  Tattle 

91  She  played 
Maude 


93Twangy 

94  Medical  comb, 
form 

95  Lessen 

96  From  then 
until  now 

97  Author  of 
“Knulp”:  1915 

98  A component 
of  liquor 

90  Goetz  and 
Musial 

100  Tassel  flipper, 
for  short 

165  Was  in  session 

106  Blasting 
material 

107  Gaelic  Celtic: 
Abbr. 

109  Pi  follower 


ANSWER  TO  PREVftttS  mm 


. BQQ  GBQQEU  DEED  ODD 
□QQQ  ELJULIUU  GGBB  ELSBI 

eooacEoaono  oeogbdogi 
auauocDQ  gdbgg  ul-gdei 

□ BBDDDB  BBHBB  QEEEEG 

□ QG  HEDGIS  OECB 
□OBQB  PDDDBBQnOB  DDDl 
PD0Q  EQGO  BUG  OEGEI 
ODD  EODGPOEIDEGED  DEI 
LIOfcJCIQEnO  DQHOQ  clcbci 
□□BEG  QUULiLJ  EGEEO 

□ EUDDD  BQCQQ  QQEEOEIil 
□UQ  DEBBQaOBBBlJE  EDI 
OQHHP  UUU  DDQE  BCE 

ucaa  eueljqoeddq  edbgi 

□BOB  DUUULJ  DEO 
□DQQBDO  duoob  OECDOOI 

□bqqejo  obljou  qgeeeboi 

BQQQDEDBEl  □□DO  DECODE! 
ULJUU  DDQU  DUBDDO  GI3DI 

□ggq  edge)  dgbgoe  god 
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Judge  Bork  Comes  to  Judgment 


Of  course  the  Senate  should  scrutinize  the 
views  of  Judge  Robert  Bork,  President  Reagan’s 
nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Administra- 
tion’s pious  protests  aside,  that  would  not  inject  poli- 
tics into  the  judicial  process.  Politics  is  already 
there  — put  there  by  the  Constitution,  which  says 
appointments  shall  be  made  “by  and  with  the  Ad- 
vice and  Consent  of  the  Senate.” 

What  the  Senate  will  have  to  decide,  starting 
with  hearings  this  week,  is  not  whether  politics  is  in- 
volved, but  which  kind,  high  or  low. 

Vehement  advocates  on  both  sides  are  already 
heating  up  the  battle  Some  opponents  fear  how  a 
Justice  Bork  might  rule  on  a specific  issue  like 
abortion  rights.  That’s  an  understandable,  but  nar- 
row, standard  of  judgment.  Others  fear  that  his  ap- 
pointment would  plunge  the  Supreme  Court  seesaw 
hard  to  the  right.  That’s  surely  a proper  considera- 
tion, at  some  point. 

Before  reaching  it,  however,  the  senators  must 
find  out  who  Robert  Bork  is,  what  he  thinks  the 
Court’s  job  is  and  whether  that’s  the  kind  of  Su- 
preme Court  the  Senate  believes  in. 


There's  a vast  written  record  to  explore.  Over 
three  decades  — ■ as  an  articulate  and  combative 
Yale  professor.  Justice  Department  lawyer,  private 
practitioner  and  ambitious  appellate  judge  — Judge 
Bork  has  fashioned  an  elaborate,  coherent  theory 
about  the  Court's  place  in  modem  society.  That  role 
can  be  briefly  described:  much  smaller,  especially 
concerning  individual  rights. 

Those  writings  helped  Judge  Bork  persuade  the 
Administration  that  he  was  Ronald  Reagan's  kind 
of  judge.  To  win  confirmation,  he  must  persuade  the 
Senate  that  his  views  are  not  as  stark  as  those  same 
writings  suggest.  The  Administration  already 
labors  to  show  that  he  is  not  a right-wing  radical  but 
a moderate  conservative  in  the  tradition  of  the 
admired  Justice  Lewis  Powell,  whom  he  would  re- 
place. 

Yet  the  written  record  summons  Judge  Bork  to 
answer  many  concerns.  One  involves  his  views  of 
liberty  and  privacy.  The  Senate  may  not  properly 
ask  how.  the  nominee  would  vote  in  -a  specific  case 
Yet  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ask,  for  example,  why 


he  feels  that  the  1973  abortion  decision  was  not  sim- 
ply wrong  but  "unconstitutional”  — indeed,  was  "a 
serious  and  wholly  unjustifiable  usurpation  of  state 
legislative  authority.”  The  Senate  must  ask  itself,  if 
not  the  nominee,  does  such  urgent  sentiment  mean 
he  would  vote  to  overrule  the  1973  decision,  reviving 
state-by-state  agitation? 

Judge  Bork  has  objected  heatedly  to  the  Court’s 
1965  decision  striking  down  a Connecticut  law 
against  contraception.  By  the  same  logic,  does  he 
think  that  a state  may  compel  contraception?  In  the 
current  climate.of  AIDS  hysteria,  that  is  more  than 
a farfetched  hypothesis.  Is  there  more  to  his  judicial 
agenda?  He  has  suggested  that  dozens  of  prece- 
dents need  correction.  When  an  interviewer  asked 
whether  he  could  identify  any  Supreme  Court  doc- 
trines that  deserved  reconsideration,  he  replied, 
"Yes  I can,  but  I won’t." 

Other  questions  need  study.  Americans  have 
long  venerated  the  doctrine  of  Justices  Holmes  and 
Brandeis  that  strong,  even  offensive  language  is 
constitutionally  protected  unless  it  poses  imminent 
danger.  In  1979,  Mr.  Bork  found  “a  terrifying  fri- 
volity in  Holmes’s  statement”  about  a free  market- 
place of  ideas  and  complained  that  the  doctrine  had 
"a  strange  solicitude  for  subversive  speech.” 

Over  the  years,  Judge  Bork  has  vehemently  op- 
posed a Federal  law  desegregating  lunch  counters. 
He  has  resisted  interpretations  finding  support  for 
equal  rights  for  women  in  the  Constitution  and  he 
has  opposed  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  What 
view,  of  these  rights  does  he  hold  today  and  how  long 
has  he  held  them? 

As  Acting  Attorney  General  in  1973  he  dis- 
missed the  Watergate  prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  on 
orders  from  President  Nixon.  Does  he  still  hold  that 
the  President  had  the  right  to  issue  that  order,  how- 
ever illicit  the  purpose?  Is  his  vision  of  executive 
power  still  so  reverent? 

Judge  Bork,  a man  of  learning  and  sophistica- 
tion, may  respond  candidly  to  these  concerns,  and 
the  record,  already  mountainous,  won’t  be  complete 
until  he  does.  Nor  will  it  be  complete  until  opponents 
£nd  other  witnesses  have  spoken  and  the  itominee 
has  a chance  to  respond.  Whether  Robert  Bork  de- 
serves confirmation  may  depend  on  how  plausibly 
he  can  explain  that  record. 


Free  the  Aviation  Billions 


Casey’s  Role  in  Shaping  the  Data 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  Aug  31  front-page  story  on 
the  alleged  distortion  of  national  in- 
telligence to  fit  the  political  prefer- 
ences of  William  J.  Casey  as  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  not 
supported  by  my  experience  as  head 
of  the  National  Intelligence  Council. 

From  July  1981.  through  August 
1983  I oversaw  the  production  of  na- 
tional intelligence  estimates..  During 
this  period  1 cannot  recall  a single  in-' 
stance  of  improper  pressure  to  make 
the  news  fit  Mr.  Casey’y—  or  the  Ad- 
ministration's — positions,  and  there 
were  instances  when  discomforting 
assessments  were  reported 

You  give  two  such  examples,  an 
estimate  on  Lebanon  and  analyses  on 
arms  control.  Even  more  striking 
was  an  early  estimate,  approved  by 
Mr.  Casey,  that  assessed  the  pros- 
pects for  the  contras  as  unpromising. 
This  resulted  in  a member  of  Con- 
gress claiming  that  "even  the  direc- 
tor says  that  the  policy  he  supports  is 
failing.”  That  was  an  unsolicited  tes- 
timonial to  objectivity  in  evaluation. 

You  did  not  properly  convey  the  na- 
ture of  such  estimates  or  the  way  the 
intelligence  process  works.  Esti- 
mates are  not  supposed  to,  and  usu- 
ally do  not,  present  a consensus  of 
views  held  in  the  intelligence  com- 
munity; a consensus  would  have  the 
edges  smoothed  off  sharply  different 
views:  The  value  of  such  products  is 
mainly  in  discussion  of  issues  from 
various  angles,  citing  especially  per- 
tinent data.  Alternative  views  are 
often  presented  to  the  reader. 

In  any  case,  the  intelligence  com- 
munity has  much  diversity.  Most  of 


those  who  sit  at  the  table  ro  pass  on 
national  estimates  or  who  provide 
intelligence  data  to  their  principals 
in  the  Departments  of  State,  Defense 
and  elsewhere  do  not  work  for  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  If 
they  don’t  like  his  position  on  an 
Issue,  they  have  many  means  of 
making  their  views  known  inside  the 
Government. 

Finally,  a C.I.A.  director  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  an  intellectual  eunuch. 
You  mention  controversy  over  the 
Soviet  role  in  supporting  terrorism. 
This  subject  illustrates  the  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  intelligence.  No  in- 
formed person  could  reasonably  hold 
this  role  to  be  zero;  also  much  terror- 
ism is  clearly  Independent  of  Soviet 
influence.  There  is  a large  gray  area 
between,  and  different  analysts  have 
different  interpretations  of  the 
degree  of  Soviet  involvemenL 

Bill  Casey  felt,  not  unreasonably, 
that  the  Soviet  role  had  been  under- 
estimated; some  others,  by  no  means 
all.  disagreed.  Should  a director  re- 
frain from  pursuing  such  important 
matters  when  his  Judgment  tells  him 
that  the  product  could  be  better?  I 
think  not 

The  director  is  supposed  to  keep 
personal  preferences  from  warping 
intelligence  judgments.  No  one  is  per- 
fect, but  my  testimony  is  that  Bill 
Casey  succeeded  pretty  well  during 
those  years.  Henry  SL  Rowen 

Stanford,  Calif.,  Sept  1, 1987 
The  writer  is  Edward  B.  Rust  Profes- 
sor at  the  Stanford  Graduate  School 
of  Business  and  a Senior  Fellow  at  the 
Hoover  Institution. 


Why  Trade  Deficits 
Are  Good  for  Us 

history  of  ecooomic 

RIP  " Op-Ed.  Aug.  31).  The  most-im- 
portant poTnt  the  classical  eco"o™s£ 
narticularly  Adam  Smith,  made  was 
Sot  that  trade  deficits  would  disappear 
in  the  face  of  unfavorable  exchange 
rates  but  that  trade  deficits  were  not 
detrimental  to  the  wealth  of 

Smith  and  others  were ^refuting  the 
mercantilist  fallacy,  which  Mr.  Faux 
still  holds,  that  money  (gold  at  the 
time)  is  preferred  to  goods,  and 
therefore  trade  surpluses  are  good 
and  trade  deficits  are  bad.  The  classy 
cals  were  successful  in  refuting  this, 
and  nothing  in  either  our  recent  or 
more  distant  past  has  remotely  sug- 
gested they  were  wrong. 

In  the  last  four  years  of  trade  defi- 
cits, job  creation  rates  have  been  high, 
unemployment  rates  falling,  inflation 
has  been  low,  and  economic  growui 
rates  have  been  good.  As  a point  of  his- 
tory, no  correlation  has  been  shawm 
between  bad  economic  times  and 
trade  deficits.  The  correlation  may  be 
in  the  other  direction  — note  the  trade 
surpluses  of  the  Great  Depression. 

This  is  consistent  with  classical  free- 
trade  theory.  Mr.  Faux  bases  his  argu- 
ment on  the  assumption  that  deficits 
are  harmful,  an  assumption  he  simply 
asserts  — maybe  because  the  evidence 
is  not  there.  Roy  E.  Cordato 

Washington.  Sept.  1. 1987 
*n.„  i'c  nn  ornnnmisl  at  the  In- 


Cooking  for  Others  the  Old  Testament  Way 


Ask  the  Incarcerated 
About  Death  Penalty 

To  the  Editor: 

As  an  ex-Federal  prisoner  released 
only  10  months  ago,  1 must  respond  to 
Tom  Wicker  (column.  Sept  7)  and 
Arthur  Dobrin  (letter,  SepL  1)  on  the 
death  penalty  issue.  Though  it  may  be 
a weak  proposition  among  the  elec- 
torate, it  is  much  kinder  than  a sen- 
tence of  25  years  in  prison. 

Instead  of  asking  the  electorate 
about  capital  punishment,  it  may  be 
wise  to  question  those  to  whom  it 
applies  — the  lawbreakers  them- 
selves. Many  death-row  inmates 
might  well  choose  death  in  lieu  of  a. 
mandatory  25-year  sentence  in  a very 
savage  world.  Simply  because  they 
litigate  against  the  death  penalty 
doesn’t  mean  they  prefer  25  years  of 
fear  instead.  Witness  the  high  rate  of 
prison  suicide  qr  attempted  suicide. 

j If  society  really  believes  in  torturing 
theobimeuttfonft  quarter^efentury  in- 
stead of  providiriga  Way  to  their  ever- 
lasting peace,  then  society  needs  to  be 
mentally  examined;  that  kind  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  incarcerated  is  indeed 
perverse.  " Hank  Briody 
Brooklyn,  Sept.  8, 1987 


•To  the  Editor: 

“The. -Tennessee  challenge,”  you 
write  oWasti year’s i textbook  iawsuir: 
inttdfadd  PaifemsandrtSood;  Witches'^ 
(editorial,”  i Aug; '26),  '"came1  from 
Christian  fundamentalists  whose  lit- 
eral reading  of  the  Bible  impels  them 
to  see  godlessness  in  most  of  the 
grade  school  texts.  They  saw  a rever- 
sal of  divinely  authorized  sex  roles  in 


a story  about  children  cooking  togeth- 
er: the  boy  cooked  first.” 

The  example  you  highlight  is 
particularly  ironic,  given  the  role  of 
cooking  in  the  Bible.  In  the  most  fa- 
mous biblical  account  of  cooking, 
Jacob,  "a  plain  man,”  acquires  his 
birthright  from  his  brother,  Esau,  “a 
cunning  hunter.”  by  cooking  a pot- 
tage of  lentils  that  the  starving  Esau 
cannot  resist  (Genesis.  25: 27-34). 

It  is  only  after  this  introduction  that 
a woman  assumes  a significant  bibli- 
cal role  as  a cook.  Thus,  Jacob's  des- 
tiny as  the  father  of  a new  people  is 
sealed  when  his  mother,  Rebekah, 
cooks  a savory  dish  of  goat  kids  for 
Jacob  to  take  to  his  father  and  dis- 
guises Jacob  as  Esau  in  order  for 
Jacob  to  obtain  his  father's  blessing 
(Genesis.  27:5-17), 

While  this  biblical  story  respects 
maternal  instincts  and  skills,  it  also, 
supports  a more,,  flexible  and  practi- 
cal vision  of  manhood' arid  'religion  ' 
than  appears  to  be  acceptable  to 
many  present-day  fundamentalists: 
a wise  man  knows  when  to  cook  for 
others  and  when  to  let  others  cook  for 
him.  Jonathan  S.  Gellman 

New  York,  Aug.  29, 1987 


Stung  by  charges  that  she  has  mismanaged  the 
nation's  air  transportation  system,  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Elizabeth  Dole  blames  Congress.  It 
is  responsible  for  the  unspent  $5.6  billion  in  the  Avia- 
tion Trust  Fund,  she  says,  and.  thus  for  increased 
congestion  and  delay. 

Mrs.  Dole  is  partly  right.  But  so  are  her  critics. 
The  nation's  interest  lies  less  in  refereeing  the  dis- 
pute than  in  clarifying  how  the  trust  fund  is  to  be 
used  and  using  it.  The  best  way  would  be  to  move 
the  fund  entirely  out  of  the  Federal  budget. 

About  $3  billion  a year  collected  through  an 
8 percent  tax  on  airline  tickets  and  other  aviation 
consumption  feeds  the  trust  fund,  which  is  seques- 
tered by  law  for  use  in  the  nation's  aviation  system. 
Most  of  the  money  goes  for.  capital  purposes  — 
equipment  and  facilities;  airport  construction  and 
improvement;,  research  and  development  But  the 
fund  also  pays  for  nearly  half  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration's  operating  budget. 

Despite  the  restrictions,  however,  Congress  still 
must  appropriate  money  from  the  fund  each  year, 
just  as  it  does  the  Government’s  other  funds,  and 
the  appropriation  counts  in  the  general  deficit  ac- 
counting. Mrs.  Dole  says  Congress  has  appropriated 
less  than  the  Administration  has  requested  and  less 


than  the  law  authorizes  for  equipment  and  facilities. 
This  has  triggered  a penalty  provision  designed  to 
assure  that  the  fund  is  used  mostly  for  capital  ex- 
penses as  opposed  to  operations.  For  every  dollar 
that  capital  spending  falls  below  authorized  levels, 
the  F.A.A.  loses  two  trust  fund  dollars  for  operations 
and  must  draw  on  the  general  Treasury. 

Congressional  spokesmen.  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican, reply  that  Mrs.  dole’s  charge  of  under- 
funding  ignores  the  realities  of  the  appropriations 
process.  The  President  can  get  away  with  offering  a 
budget  that  gives  nothing  for  some  functions  and 
fully  funds  others,  like  the  F.A.A.  But  politically. 
Congress  could  not  pass  a budget  that  didn’t  give 
something  to  each  function,  even  if  that  means 
funds  for  all  fall  short. 

It  is  absurd  that  an  issue  of  such  importance  to 
so  many  should  come  down  to  a debate  over  the  ar- 
cana of  Federal  budgeting.  Setting  up  a trust  fund 
but  leaving  it  subject  to  annual  appropriation  in- 
vites confusion,  abuse  and  backbiting.  The  Aviation 
Trust  Fund  ought  to  be  taken  entirely  out  of  the 
budget,  perhaps  put  in  a new  quasi-govemmental 
agency.  That  would  finally  let  the  nation's  travelers 
buy  the  air  transportation  system  they  thought  they 
had  been  paying  for. 


Taiwan:  Two  No’s  and  a Maybe 

For  years,  Taiwan  has  responded  to  any 
whiff  of  cooperation  with  China  with  three  abso- 
lutes: no  contacts,  no  negotiations  and  no  compro- 
mise. One  "no”  has  now  softened.  The  Taiwan 
Government  says  it  might  allow  its  citizens  to 
visit  ancestral  villages  on  the  mainland. 

Why  the  movement  after,  none  for  so  long?  Partly  be- 
cause of  China:  As  Beijing  gains  stature,  it  becomes 
harder  to  ignore.  But  Taiwan  is  changing,  too.  Political  re- 
forms that  ended  martial  law  earlier  this  summer  are 
proceeding,  and  opposition  groups  are  playing  a growing 
role. 

Loosening  the  no-comacts  rule  would  allow  reunions 
among  family  members  separated  for  more  than  25 
years.  As  trade  between  Taiwan  and  China  (through  Hong 
Kong)  totals  $955  million  a year,  softening  the  three  no’s 
will  also  move  rhetoric  nearer  reality. 

‘Or  in  Any  Way  Destroyed’ 

An  original  copy  of  Magna  Carta  will  be  displayed  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  bicentennial  of  a distant  relative.  It 
has  been  a long  trip  through  history. 

Magna  Carta  was  forced  on  England's  abusive  King 
John  in  1215  by  rebellious  barons  demanding  guaranteed 
liberties  and  the  rule  of  law.  Copies  affixed  with  the  royal 
seal  were  distributed  from  Runnymede,  where  the  King 
and  his  barons  made  their  contract,  to  the  cathedrals  of 
the  kingdom.  This  particular  copy  went  to  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral, where  it  remained,  and  has  been  to  America  several 
times.  It  was  on  display  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  in 
1939  when  World  War  II  broke  out,  and  spent  the  war 
years  in  the  safety  of  Fort  Knox. 

It  is  a stained  square  parchment,  about  the  size  of  a 
woman's  kerchief,  inscribed  in  unreadable  Latin.  But  its 
significance  leaps  out  in  translation.  For  example:  “No 
free  man  shall  be  taken,  imprisoned ...  or  in  any  way  de- 


stroyed ...  except  by  the  lawful  judgment  or  his 
equals  or  by  the  law  of  the  land." 

The  words  echoed  down  through  history,  into 
the  Fifth  Amendment’s  guarantee  that  ”no  person 
shall  ...  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law.  . . As  Americans 
celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  their  constitu- 
tional roots  this  week,  they  may  observe  that  the 
.Constitution  itself  had  roots;  in  a freshly  mowed  field  at 
Runnymede.  one  day  in  June,  seven  centuries  ago. 

Long  Run  at  OTB 

Harry  McCabe,  who  just  retired  as  president  of  New 
• York  City's  Offtrack  Betting  Corporation,  looks  like 
Stubby  Kaye  preparing  to  sing  “Fugue  for  Tinhorns,"  that 
salute  to  the  endless  confidence  of  horse  players. 

A career  civil  servant  for  40  years,  he  was  dispatched 
in  1970  from  the  city’s  budget  office  to  help  set  up  OTB.  As 
a government  enterprise  devoted  to  encouraging  and  then 
profiting  from  human  weakness,  OTB  is  questionable.  But 
if  there  is  to  be  such  an  agency,  it  should  be  well  run.  For 
the  last  five  years,  as  chairman  and  president,  Mr. 
McCabe  has  run  it  well  indeed. 

During  his  tenure,  the  race  tracks  finally  agreed  to 
simulcasting  of  their  races  in  OTB  offices.  OTB  opened 
restaurant  parlors  to  attract  affluent  bettors.  The  number 
of  betting  offices  was  cut  from  148  to  109,  saving  manpow- 
er. After  six  years  of  steadily  falling  city  profits,  fiscal 
1987  produced  an  $8  million  increase  over  1986. 

As  Mr.  McCabe  left  office,  questions  were  raised 
about  connections  between  members  of  his  family  and 
OTB's  longstanding  advertising  agency.  The  facts,  it 
turned  out,  had  long  been  registered  with  the  state's  Rac- 
ing and  Wagering  Board,  or  had  been  judged  insignificant. 
If  the  city  is  to  attract  40-year  civil  servants  capable  of 
Mr.  McCabe’s  loyalty  and  skill,  it’s  important  to  distin- 
guish between  shadow  and  substance  in  their  perform- 
ance. His  record  of  achievement  constitutes  substance. 
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Chicanery  in  Campaign  for  a Convention 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  Aug.  1 8 editorial  on  the  folly  of 
calling  a new  constitutional  conven- 
tion is  very  welcome.  In  the  last  seven 
years,  only  two  states  have  passed  a 
call  for  a constitutional  convention 
for  a balanced  budget  amendment: 
Alaska  in  1982  and  Missouri  in  1983. 

But  in  the  last  seven  years  at  least 
five  states  have  voted  down  a call  for 
a constitutional  convention  after  spir- 
ited debate:  Michigan,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Kemucky  and  Montana.  Sev- 
eral others  have  defeated  a conven- 
tion resolution  by  not  letting  it  come 
to  a vote,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
general  public  support  for  a constitu- 
tional convention. 

in  the  absence  of  public  demand, 
advocates  of  a convention  have  re- 
sorted to  a remarkable  piece  of  legis- 
lative chicanery  to  compel  the  calling 
of  one  anyway.  The  constitutional 
convention  implementation  bill  in 
Congress  prescribes  a limit  of  seven 
years  during  which  state  resolutions 
calling  for  a particular  constitution 
convention  can  be  validly  passed  — 
but  would  give  the  current  series  of 
constitutional  convention  resolutions 
the  special  privilege  of  16  years. 


This  attempts  to  "grandfather  in” 
all  the  old,  stale  calls  for  a constitu- 
tional convention  for  a balanced 
budget  amendment,  going  back  to  the 
first  ones  in  1975,  and  prop  them  up  on 
an  artificiaUife-support  system  until 
1991,  while  an  attempt  is  made  to 
round  up  two  additional  states. 

This  is  the  type  of  playing  games 
with  the  Constitution  we  suffered 
with  the  time  extension  of  three  years 
and  three  months  voted  by  Congress 
•for  an  equal  rights  amendment.  It  is  a 
subterfuge  to  avoid  complying  with 
the  need  for  a contemporaneous  con- 
sensus. It  is  an  attempt  to. lock  in 
state  resolutions  passed  10  years 
earlier,  while  exerting  political  and 
financial  pressure  on  two  or  three 
targeted  states  to  achieve  the  neces- 
sary number  of  resolutions. 

The  same  people  who  are  trying  to 
initiate  a constitutional  convention  by 
tricking  us  about  the  rules  for  calling 
one  are  trying  to  assure  us  that  such  a 
convention  would  be  harmless  be- 
cause it  would  be  limited  to  consider- 
ing a balanced  budget  amendment 
Their  assurances  do  not  inspire  confi- 
dence. • Phyllis  Schlafly 

Alton,  III.,  Aug.  24. 1987 


Eisenhower  Understood  About  Guns  and  Butter 


To  the  Editor: 

The  United  States,  justifying  boy- 
cott  of  a United  Nations  conference 
on  disarmament  and  third-world 
development  by  declaring  them 
"separate  and  unrelated  goals” 
(news  story,  Aug.  26),  is  contradicted 
by  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  warning 
of  April  16, 1953,  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors: 

"Every  gun  that  is  made,  every 
warship  launched,  every  rocket  fired 
signifies,  in  the  final  sense,  a theft 
from  those  who  hunger  and.  are  not 
fed.  those  who  are  cold  and' are  not 
clothed.  This  world  in  arms  is  not 
spending  money  alone.  It  is.  spending  . 
the  sweat  of  Us  laborers,  the  genius  of 
its  scientists,  the  hopes  of  its  children 
. This  is  not  a way  of  life  at  all  in 
any  sense.  Under  the  cloud  of  threat- 
ening war,  it  is  humanity  hanging 
from  a cross  of  iron.” 

The  nations  are  spending  almost  $i 
trillion  a year  on  destructive  weapons 
more  than  $1.8  million  every 


minute,  day  and  night;  the  cost  of  one 
Trident  submarine  would  pay  for  im- 
munization and  basic  health  care  for 
all  the  needy  children  of  the  world. 

Our  Government  might  correct  its 
tragically  myopic  vision  by  following 
relief  and  development  workers  from 
our  voluntary  agencies  into  the  strug- 
gling countries  of  Africa,  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Asia.  And  the  next  time  an 
F-18  fighter  zooms  overhead  while 
yet  another  child  in  the  developing 
world  dies  of  measles,  we  hope  some- 
one in  power  remembers  that. Ike  had 
it  right!  NORMAN  E.  BARTH 

New  York.  Aug.  28, 1987 
The  writer  is  executive  director  of 
Lutheran  World  Relief.- 


What  Glasnost  Means 
In  Soviet  Society 

To  the  Editor: 

How  hard  it  is  to  get  glasnost  right! 
Dennis  Kimmage  demonstrates  this 
in  the  confusing  observation  with 
which  he  ends  his  otherwise  excellent 
letter  (Aug.  30)  about  the  daylong 
marches  on  Aug.  3 in  Leningrad  by 
groups  of  neglected  Soviet  veterans 
of  the  Afghanistan  war.  This  public 
demonstration  was  not  covered  by 
the  Soviet  papers  or  television,  as  Mr. 
Kimmage  correctly  notes,  but  it  is 
misleading  for  him  to  go  on  to  say 
that  such  reporting  is  beyond  "what 
glasnost  is  all  abouL" 

One  might  think  the  cause  of  the 
forgotten  soldiers  is  without  impor- 
tant publicity  in  the  Soviet  Union:  On 
the  contrary.  Pravda  for  Aug.  5,  for 
instance,  prints  and  analyzes  exten- 
sively a reader's  criticism  of  what  is 
termed  stingy  scraps  of  unrealism  in 
press  coverage  of  Afghanistan. 

The  forceful  and  graphic  story  goes 
on  to  relate  that  returning  veterans 
are  not  provided  promptly  with  the 
benefits  due  them  of  housing,  ther- 
apy. ®tc.»  that  the  individual  war 
dead  are  considered  too  common  to 
be  worth  a special  story;  that  soldiers 
are  buried  at  runerals  where  no  pub- 
lic officials  appear;  that  graves  are 
given  markers  with  no  mention  of  the 
loss  in  battle,  making  it  possible  to 
conclude,  the  grieving  father  writer 
laments,  that  the  young  man  was 
killed  in  a drunken  brawl. 

Is  not  the  openness  of  that  kind  of  ac- 
count glasnost  with  a depth  of  signifi- 
cance exceeding  the  missing  reports 
that  Mr.  Kimmage  looked  for?  It  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  keep  abreast  of  such 
actual  nuances  of  change  in  the  Soviet 
•Union,  for  if  we  can  justly  charge  our 
Soviet  opponents  with  rewriting  the 
history  of  the  past,  we  must  for 
our  part  strive  conscientiously  to 
avoid  rewriting  the  history  of  the  pre- 
sem*  Edwin  H,  Rutkowski 

Binghamton,  N.YMAug.  30, 1987 
The  writer  is  an  associate  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  State  Uni- 
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ABROAD  AT  HOME 

Anthony  Lewis 


Is  at 
Stake 


BOSTON 

From  the  moment  President  Rea- 
gan nominated  Robert  Bork  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  conserva- 
tives made  him  a hero:  a judge  who 
would  bring  our  society  back  to  the 
straight  and  narrow.  Some  liberals, 
reacting  as  instantly,  painted  him  as 
a devil. 

The  reality  is  more  complicated. 
Judge  Bork  is  a man  of  intellect  and 
eloquence;  in  an  often  humdrum 
legal  world  he  is  never  boring.  But  his 
very  intensity  — his  single-minded 
search  for  an  ideological  lodestone  in 
the  law  — is  alarming. 

Emphasis  on  ideology  in  the  confir- 
mation process  foj-  Supreme  Court 
justices  makes  me  uneasy.  It  tends  to 
reduce  the  difficult  role  of  a constitu- 
tional judge  to  crude  politics.  But 
when  a President  undertakes  to  re- 
shape the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Constitution,  and  does  so. openly,  the 
Senate  owes  him  no  automatic  defer- 
ence. It  owes  the  country  concern  for 
the  institution  of  the  Court 
Moreover,  there  is  no  way  to  avoid' 
noticing  Judge  Bork's  constitutional - 
ideology.  He  has  made  a point  of  it  for 
nearly  20  years,  attacking  hallowed 
precedents  and  the  work  of  revered 
judges:  Holmes  and  Brandeis, 
Frankfurter  and  Harlan.  President 
Reagan's  effort  to  picture  him  as  a 
“mainstream"  legal  figure,  a judge 
in  the  Frankfurter  tradition,  is  simply 
absurd.  Indeed,  it  is  an  insult  io  Rob- 
ert Bork. 

The  extremity  of  Judge  Bork's 
views  is  made  clear  by  his  disagree- 
ment with  much  of  what  the  Supreme. 
Court  has  done.  A startling  example 
is  his  criticism  of  a 1042  decision 
striking  down  an  Oklahoma  law  that 
required  certain  repeat  criminal  of- 
fenders to  be  sterilized.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  Court,  across  a wide  ideo- 
logical spectrum  from  Justices  Wil- 
liam 0.  Douglas  and  Hugo  Black  to 
Robert  H.  Jackson  and  Felix  Frank- 
furter, found  that  law  unconstitution- 
al. 

The  reason  for  Judge  Bork's  dis- 
agreement with  that  and  many  other 
decisions  is  rhat  they  required  the 


Judge  Bork’s 
search  for  an 
ideological  : 
lodestone 
is  alarming. 


ourt  to  give  concrete  meaning  to 
te  Constitution’s  spacious  guaran- 
ies of  "liberty"  and  “equal  protec- 
on  of  the  laws."  He  argues  that  the 
t5k  is  impossible  and  should  be 
bandoned. 

Reading  what  Judge  Bork  has  writ- 
m,  one  senses  a man  trying  to  im- 
ose  a formula,  a doctrine  that  will 
take  the  judge's  job  easy.  That  is  the 
pposite  of  the  judicial  life  that  a 
elix  Frankfurter  or  John  Harlan  .or 
ewis  Powell  led.  They  struggled. 
»ey  bled  to  define  and  protect  what 
ustice  Powell  called  “bberties 
reply  rooted  in  this  Nation’s  history 
nd  tradition.” 

In  1957  Justice  Frankfurter  had  be- 
»re  him  the  case  of  a lecturer  who 
ad  been  found  in  contempt  of  a New 
ampshire  legislative  investigation 
>r  refusing  to  answer  questions 
bout  Communism  and  the  Progres- 
ive  Party.  No  specific  words  in  the 
onstitution  gave  an  easy  answer,  but 
iat  did  not  end  Justice  Frankfurter's 
jnse  of  his  duty. 

"The  right  of  a citizen  to  political 
rivacy,"  he  wrote,  is  one  of  the  fun- 
amentals  within  the  “liberty”  pro- 
scted  by  the  14th  Amendment.  The 
;ate  can  invade  it  only  for  “compel- 
ng"  reasons,  and  there  were  none 
?re. 

"To  be  sure.”  Frankfurter  said, 
this  is  a conclusion  based  on  a judi- 
ial  judgment"  — but- it  was  the 
inescapable"  duty  of  judges  to  give 
leaning  to  the  Constitution.  “Such  a 
idgment  must  be  arrived  at  in  a 
jirit  of  humility-  ■ ■ - But  in  the  end 
idgment  cannot  be  escaped  — the 
idgment  of  this  Court.” 

There  could  hardly  be  a greater 
sntrast  in  Judge  Bork's  approach  — 
r the  result.  For  his  view  would  give 
5 a shrunken,  impoverished  version 
I the  Constitution’s  protections  of  in- 
ividual  rights.  Under  the  banner  of 
teraiism  and  “original  intention,” 
e would  greatly  increase  the  state’s 
fewer  over  us. 

Strangely,  his  literalism  stops 
'hen  it  comes  to  official  power.  He  is 
Kpansive  in  finding  reasons  why 
residents  can  do  what  they  want  He 
; narrowly  restrictive  in  defining 
ho  may  go  into  court  to  challenge 
Kecucive  power. 

Does  it  matter?  I think  it  matters 
rofoundly-  If  Judge  Bork's  declared 
lews  had  been  the  law  of  the  Consti- 
ition  over  the  last  50  years,  this 
ould  be  a different  country:  less 

inf ident.  less  free. 

There  have  always  been  those  who 
jubted  the  legitimacy  of  the  Su- 
rame  Court’s  role  in  enforcing  the 
onstitution.  I think  that  role  has  con- 
ibuted  much  to  what  we  love  in  this 
juntry-  B has  given  hope  to  the 
jwerless;  it  has  nurtured  faith  in  the 
mencan  system.  Our  system  would 
» fundamentally  changed  hy  a 
uched  view  of  the  Court  and  the 
onstitution. 


ESSAY  | William  Safire 

In  Re:  Bork  Witch  Hunt 
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Victoria  Roberts 


Loophole  Mentalities 


By  Robert  B.  Reich 

CAMBRIDGE.  Mass.  — “You  know 
the  rule:  no  sugary  snacks  before  din- 
ner.” •> 

“But  Daddy,"  my  son  said  plain- 
tively, chocolate  all  over  his  face,  “it 
wasn’t  a snack.  It  was  just  a few 
cookies.  U wasn’t  sugary.  The  pack- 
age said  it  was  natural.  And,  besides, 

1 didn’t  eat  them  before  dinner,  ft’s  5 
o’clock  and  dinner  isn’t  till  half-past 
6.”  Since  then,  the  family-snack  rule 
has  become  moire  specif  ic. 

When  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  disre- 
garded, the  letter  of  the  taw  expands 
untilit  claims  attention. 

In  coming  months,  thesame  drama 
will  be  played  out  on  a larger  stage, 
investigations  into  wrongdoing  at  the 
highest  levels  of  American  business 
and  government  will.be  turned  over 
to  prosecutors  and  defense  attorneys, 
who  will  argue  over  narrow  delink, 
lions,  while  Congress  will  try  to  pre- 
vent recurrences  by  enacting  ever 
more  detailed  constraints. 

Regardless  of  who  wins  in  .the 
courts;  we  all  will  lose.  When  the  law 
degenerates  into  cat-and-mouse 
games  of  discovering  and  closing  am- 
biguities, it  loses  its  moral  force, 
without  which  no  set  of  detailed  pro- 
scriptions can  ever  be-  detailed 
enough. 

The  cumulative  effect  is  to  loosen 
the  bonds  of  mutual  trust  and  respon- 
sibility on  which  a free  society  de- 
pends. And  this  exacts  a real  cost 
from  all  of  us,  as  our  society  becomes 
as  rule-bound  as  a potted  plant  no 
longer  able  to  grow. 

A coterie  of  Wall  Street  bankers 
aBd  their  friends,  now  stands  accused . 
of' insider-  trading.  The- first  of- their  • 
cases,  comes  up.  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  this  term. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, charged  with  enforcing  the 
law,  has  always  defined  Insider  trad- 
ing broadly  as  a type  of  fraud.  But  in 
response  to  elaborate  arguments  by 
the  bankers,  there  has  been  pressure 
on  the  S.E.C.  to  be  far  more  explicit. 

So  it’s  recommending  to  Congress  a 

Robert  B.  Reich  teaches  political 
economy  at  Harvard  University’s 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment. 


new  law  barring -the  use  of  insider  in- 
formation if  “it  has  been  obtained  by. 
or  as  a result  of,  or  its  use  would  con- 
stitute, theft,  bribery,  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  espionage  through  electronic 
or  other  means,  or  a breach  of  duty  to 
maintain  such  information  in  confi- 
dence or  to  refrain  from  purchasing, 
selling  or  causing  the  purchase  or 
sale  of,  the  security,  which  duty 
arises  from  any  fiduciary,  contractu- . 
al,  employment,  personal  or  other 
relationship  with..."  and  so  on,  for 
five  turgid  pages. 

Securities  lawyers  think  this  clari- 
fies and  closes  loopholes  in  the  old 
standard,  and  thus  will  be  easier  for 
the  S.E.C.  to  enforce.  Maybe.  But 
there  was  never  any  doubt  about  the 
purpose  of  the  former  law:  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  profits  from  informs- 


What  about 
the  spirit  of 
the  law? 


tion  unavailable  to  the  public,  lest  in- 
vestors eschew  a market  that  seems 
rigged.  And  the  bulwarks  thrown  up 
in  the  new  version  will  pose  little 
challenge  to  defense  attorneys  skilled 
in  the  art  of  legal  circumnavigation. 

A gaggle  of  former  Presidential 
assistants  now  stands  accused  of 
using  public  office  for  personal  gain. 
The  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978 

— itself  a post-Watergate  effort  to 
render  explicit  what,  had  always  been 
understood  inappropriate  conduct 

— bars  former  officials -from  lobby- 
ing their  old  offices  within  a year  of 
leaving  them,  especially  on  matters 
chat  were  pending  when  they  left. 

But  one  of  the  accused  — a former 
White  House  deputy  chief  of  staff  — 
says  the  law  doesn't  apply  to  what  he 
did.  He  had  a right  to  lobby  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  on  behalf 
of  a private  client  as  soon  as  he  de- 
parted his  office,  he  claims,  since 
O.M.B.  is  hot  technically  pan  of  the 
White  House,  where  he  worked. 

Another  recently  indicted  White 
House  aide  argues  chat  he  did  no 


The  ’88  Campaign 
Made  Very  Easy 


By  Robert  Bendiner 

Niggling  critics  complain  that  tele- 
vision stili  doesn't  give  enough. atten- 
tion to  the  real  issues  of  the  day,  but 
no  longer,  is  there  honest  ground  for 
that  son  of  carping.  In  between  their 
regular  programs,  some  140  outlets  of 
the  Association  of  Independent  Tele- 
vision Stations  provide  a one-minute 
feature  that  thoughtfully  takes  care 
of  the  problem. 

In  these  reflective  inserts,  a pair  of 
Congressmen  are  given  close  to  30 
seconds  each  to  come  to  grips  with, 
such  issues  as  “Should  Congress  fund 
the  Nicaraguan  contras?"  and  "Do 
we  need  stricter  trade  laws?” 

The  originator  of  this  valuable 
service  concedes  that  “you  can’t  ex- 
haust an  issue"  in  the  55  words  each 
speaker  gets  to  dig  into  the  subject 
(some  time  has  to  come  out  of  the 
minute  for  a brief  word  from  the 
sponsor).  But  a speaker,  he  says,  can 


Candidates 
tell  all  — in 
30  seconds. 


always  make  a point  Since  one.  de- 
bater's point  may  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  point  chosen  by.his  opponent 
— no  time  for  rebuttals  — there  need 
not  even  be  an  actual  meeting  of  the 
speakers,  much  less  of  their  minds. 

A great  deal  may  be  said  for  this 
discussion  format  in  an  era  when  wis- 
dom is  spread  by  bumper  stickers. 
The  60-seoond  debate  could  lead  the 
way  to  the  two-hour  Presidential 
campaign.  On  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  the  nominees  could  each 
rattle  off  10  points  on  ‘10  different 
issues.  At  half  a minute  per  issue, 
that  runs  to  50  minutes  — only  an 

Robert  Bendiner  was  for  many  years 
a member  of  the  Editorial  Board  of 
The  New  York  Times. 


hour  and  40  minutes  of  prime  time  all 
told  for  the  two  top  candidates  to  un- 
burden themselves. 

Allow  another  20  minutes  for  the 
experts  to  interpret,  and  in  a single 
evening  the  contestants  have  covered 
an  entire  world  of  complexities,  with 
plenty  of  time  left  for  sponsors,  the 
weather  and  political  comment  by 
Johnny  Carson.  That  should  do  it.  The 
next  morning,  citizens  could  go  out 
and  vote  without  having  had  to  en- 
dure weeks  of  excruciating  boredom, 
much  heaving  of  mud  and  exhaustion 
of  the  contenders. 

• The  same  high-tech  30-seconds- 
a-point  technique  could  be  applied  to 
other  aspects  of  .public  discussion. 
Think  of  the  historic  debates  that  we 
now  know  could  have  been  finished 
off  in  minutes  instead  of  months. 

In  the  Webster-Hayne  affair,  those 
Senate  giants  could  have  done  their 
job  in  a flash  if  Hayne  had  been  allot- 
ted just  55  words  to  say  something 
like,  "By  Gad,  sir,  the  states  do  have  a 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union”  and 
Webster,  denied  the  four  hours  he  took, 
had  had  only  21  seconds  to  lead  to  a 
windup  that  would  have  been  ade- 
quate: "Liberty  and  Union,  now  and 
forever,  one  and  inseparable.” 

With  this  new  style  of  instant  dis- 
cussion, Lincoln  and  .Douglas,  could 
. have  taken  care  of  their  differences 
in  seven  minutes  instead  of  stretch- 
ing the  thing  out  in  seven  installments 
over  a period  of  weeks. 

And  think  of  Cato  the  Elder  ha- 
ranguing the  Roman  Senate  for  years 
about  the  Carthaginian  question,  end- 
ing every  speech  with  the  one  and  only 
line  that  history  remembers  — “Car- 
thage must  be  destroyed."  With  the 
model  of  the  Association  of  Independ- 
ent Television  Stations  before  him,  he 
could  have  recited  that  line  at  the  start 
of  every  session  and  had  51  additional 
words  thrown  in  as  largesse  — the 
whole  bit  running  less  time  than  the 
opening  prayer  in  Congress.  • 

Some  will  argue  that  this  ultimate 
step  in  {he  digesting  or  prose  might  be 
too  condensed  for  a national  dis- 
courseon  public  policy.  But  isn’t  that 
a bit  stuffy  in  a society  that  even  now 
conducts  much  of  the  national  dis- 
course on  T-shirts? 


wrong  even  in  lobbying  the  White' 
House,  since  the  White  House  isn’t  a 
place  where  matters  are  ever  ‘'pend- 
ing" anyway;  it's  where  they’re  de- 
cided. In  response,  Congress  is  now 
trying  to  tighten  the  lobbying  law,  no 
doubt  rendering  it  as  convoluted  and 
picayune  as  the  S.E.C's  proposed  ban 
on  insider  trading. 

A band  of  high-level  military  offi- 
cers is  suspected  of  having  violated 
several  laws  in  tunneling  money  to. 
the  contras.  In  late  1985,  Congress  ex-' 
pressly  barred  “any  agency  or  entity 
of  the  United  States  involved  in  intel- 
ligence activities”  from  doing  so. 
(This  law,  by  the  way,  was  an  effort 
to  close  loopholes  in  earlier  laws  in- 
tended to  stop  military  aid  to  the  con- 
tras.) 

But  the  officers,  who  were  then 
staff  members  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  now  argue  that  the 
N.S.C.  is  an  advisory  body  to  the 
President,  not  an  intelligence  agency, 
and  thus  was  not  included  in  the  ban. 
Next  time,  Congress'  will  be  sure  to 
close  this  loophole. 

The  solution  is  not  to  be  found  in 
more  niggling  rules,  which  even  a 
small  boy  intent  on  chocolate  cookies 
can  elude.  It  lies  in  a society  that  fo- 
cuses on  why  laws  are  enacted  rather 
chan  how  they  are  phrased,  and  thus 
demands  adherence  to  the  law’s  pur- 
poses as  well  as  to  its  literal  con- 
straints. 

Fines  or  imprisonments,  or  even 
impeachments,  are  appropriately  re- 
served for  those  who  transgress  the 
letter  of  the  law.  Those  who  violate  its 
spirit  deserve  a less  official  but  no 
less  sure  form  of  punishment:  They 
should  stand  disgraced  in  the  court  of 
public  opinion.  •.  J 


Washington 
udge  Robert  Bork,  a jurist  of  un- 
common intellect  and  strong 
views  about  judicial  restraint, 
has  become  the  target  of  ideologues 
and  pressure  groups  out  to  besmear 
his  character  and  distort  his  record. 

We  had  clear  evidence  of  that  witch 
hunt  in  the  vote  of  the  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  that 
presumes  to  judge  potential  judges. 
By  its  own  rules,  that  group  professes 
not  to  take  politics  into  its  considera- 
tions; 10  members,  of  various  politi- 
cal persuasions,  gave  Judge  Bork  the 
highest  rating. 

A minority  of  four,  however,  rated 
him  “not  qualified."  Since  his  profes- 
sional qualifications  are  beyond  dis- 
pute — law  professor,  sitting  appel- 
late judge,  legal  scholar  — that 
means  the  minority  would  have  had 
to  challenge  Judge  Bork  on  his  tem- 
perament or  personal  integrity. 

Which  is  what  the  gang  of  four  did. 
They  cloaked  their  disagreement 
with  Judge  Bork’s  philosophy  in  an 
objection  to  his  temperament:  they 
labeled  as  intemperate  what  they 
considered  his  lack  of  open-minded- 
ness and  compassion,  and  claimed  to 
see  ill  temper  in  the  vigor  of  Judge 
Bork’s  published  writings  that  dared 


A dishonest 
dissent  on  the 
A.B.  A.  panel. 


to.  criticize  received  wisdom.  To  im- 
pugn his  integrity,  they  professed  to 
discover  a “lack  of  candor"  in  his 
past  testimony  about  the  “Saturday 
night  massacre." 

But  the  pure-left  makeup  or  the 
antl-Bork  minority  tells  the  story: 
one  is  a Carter  U.N.  appointee  now 
working  in  Philadelphia  on  “Plagia- 
rizing Joe"  Bideii’s  Presidential  cam- 
paign ; another  is  a member  of  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley’s  Los  Angeles  inner  cir- 
cle; a third  is  a Washingtonian  who 
represented  the  Carter-Mondale  tick- 
et, and  the  fourth  a civil  rights  activ- 
ist in  Chicago.  They  joined  a witch 
hunt  directed  at  damaging  the  repu- 
tation of  a member  of  their  profession 
to  try  to  block  a nominee  whose  phi- 
losophy differed  from  theirs. 

Jerking  their  chains  is  an  assort- 
ment of  groups  now  seeking  to  per- 
suade the  Senate  to  assert  a new  ideo- 
logical criterion  in  the  confirmation 
of  Supreme  Court  nominees.  That 
would  diminish  the  ability  of  voters  to 
affect  the  makeup  of  the  Court  by  vot- 
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ing  for  a President  who  promises  to- 
appoint  like-minded  judges. 

I’m  not  knocking  those  who  say 
that  the  Senate  should  break  tradition 
and  share  the  power  to  change  the 
Court’s  direction.  They  are  entitled  to 
argue  for  that  sea  change  — provided 
they  are  prepared  to  live  with  the  con- 
sequences of  that  change  when  we 
have  a conservative  Senate  and  a lib- 
eral President. 

But  there  is  something  both  elitist 
and  underhanded  about  disguising 
that  new  political  criterion  by  trying 
to  portray  Judge  Bork  as  an  insensi- 
tive, intrusive,  lying  ogre.  In  die  hear- 
ings this  week,  such  devices  will 
backfire.  He  is  not  a man  about  to 
turn  back  the  clock;  I know  him  as 
the  sort  who  is  reluctant  to  reset  his 
watch  when  daylight  saving  ends. 

The  central  issue  is  not  the  quali- 
fications or  temperament  of  Robert 
Bork;  he  is  better  equipped  for  the 
high  Court  than  anybody  now  on  it. 

The  issue  underlying  these  hear- 
ings Is  the  ability  of  the  people  to  af- 
fect the  Court  The  majority  of  voters 
prefers  that  accountable  legislators, 
rather  than  unaccountable  judges, 
make  ibe  laws.  For  example,  I'm  a 
privacy  nut;  if  privacy  is  to  be  pro- 
tected, let  us  stop  appealing  to  judges 
to  create  new  law;  instead,  we  should 
elect  lawmakers  who.  will  pass  laws 
preventing  government  or  anybody 
from  intruding  on  our  minds,  bodies, 
offices  and  homes. 

If  Judge  Bork  is  turned  down. 
President  Reagan  is  unlikely  to  roll 
over.  He  will  appoint  other  conserva- 
tives, less  brilliant  and  outspoken  and 
less  open  to  intellectual  debate,  until 
one  of  them  is  confirmed.  Eventually 
one  will  be  approved,  because  of 
some  special  circumstance  of  region, 
religion,  race,  sex  or  previous  servi- 
tude — or  when  the  public  becomes 
angry  at  unrelenting  ideological  ob- 
structionism and  when  senators  up 
forelection  remember  Birch  Bayh. 

The  White  House  chief  of ' staff. 
Howard  Baker,  who  still  returns  calls 
despite  a few  zaps  in  this  space,  says 
he  is  “reasonably  confident"  the  Sen- 
ate will  make  its  judgment  on  the 
traditional  basis  to  consent  to  a quali- 
fied man.  When  that  happens,  we  will 
have  a better  Court  — and  liberals 
will  retain  the  opportunity  to  change 
its  political  complexion  at  the  next 
Presidential  election. 

Much  depends  on  the  ability  of  one 
man  to  defend  himself  from  a witch 
hunt  in  the  crucible  of  a televised 
hearing.  Meanwhile.  Judge  Bork  must 
espouse  the  doctrine  of  judicial  re- 
straint, eschew  promissory  advisory 
opinions  — and  also  persuade  the  law- 
makers to  respect  the  tradition  of 
senatorial  restraint.  That’s  a big  job, 
but  Robert  Bork  is  a big  man. 


Every  message  is  at  the  mercy 
of  its  environment 


Every  ad  is  affected  by  two  forces: 
the  other  messages  surrounding  it,  and 
the  editorial  environment  it  appears  in. 

This  editorial  and  advertising  rub- 
off.  separately  and  together,  has  the  ability 
to  add  quality  credibility  and  integrity  to  a 
message.  Or  subtract  from  it. 

Which  is  why  these  times  demand 
TheTimes.  Its  editorial  environment  contrib- 


utes to  every  message  it  carries.  Elevating  it, 
framing  it.  separating  it  from  the  crowd. 

The  other  messages  sharing  this 
environment  do  the  same.  For  among  them, 
they  represent  the  finest  products  and 
services  in  the  world. 

So  maybe,  after  ail  these  years, 
McLuhan  uws  right.  The  medium  is  the 
message. 
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Israel’s  Tangle  of  Farm  Troubles 


Heavy  debt  and 
lower  inflation 
have  farmers 
feeling  like 
dying  chickens. 

By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 

Moshav  Ramot  Nafta  li,  Israel 

THE  joke  among  Israeli  farmers 
runs  iike  this:  A farmer  goes  to 
his  rabbi  and  says,  “Rabbi,  I 
have  a terrible  problem,  my  chickens 
are  dying.  What  should  I do?" 

"Feed  them  rice,"  says  the  rabbi. 
A Ic v»  weeks  later  the  farmer  re- 
turns and  says,  "Rabbi,  my  chickens 
are  still  dying.  What  should  1 do?" 

Feed  them  potatoes,"  says  the 
rabbi. 

A few  more  weeks  pass  and  the 
weary  farmer  returns  again,  and 
says  with  a sigh:  "Rabbi,  my  chick- 
ens are  still  dying.  Do  you  have  any 
more  ideas?" 

"Ideas?  I've  got  plenry  of  ideas," 
says  the  Rabbi,  "But  do  you  have 
more  chickens?" 

As  Israeli  farmers  see  it,  the  Israe- 
li Government  and  banks  are  the  rab- 
bis, freely  dispensing  advice  and  then 
watching  — albeit  with  some  pain  — 
while  more  farmers  collapse  in  debt. 

Israel  is  now  suffering  through  a 
farm  crisis  so  complicated  and  enor- 
mous it  would  make  lowans  stand  up 
and  take  notice.  Only  a large-scale 
Government  bailout  will  solve  it. 

The  crisis  is  partly  the  result  of 
Israel's  attempt  to  buck  the  world- 
wide trend  to  larger  farms  and  fewer 
farmers  and  partly  the  result  of  some 
colossal  mismanagement  by  farm- 
ers, bankers  and  the  government  It 
is  also  a classic  example  of  how  eco- 
nomic problems  that  are  masked  by  a 
prolonged  period  of  high'  inflation  — 
when  it  doesn’t  matter  if  a business 
makes,  a profit,  only  how  it  manages 
money  — become  starkly  apparent 
when  an  economy  stabilizes. 

"There  is  going  to  be  a revolution  in 
cgricuiture  here,"  said  Shimon  Ra- 
;-id,  on  official  of  the  Histadruth  labor 
union  whe  is  an  expert  on  the  crisis. 
•‘Ten  years  from  now  there  will  be  a 
totally  different  map  to  this  country." 

At  the  center  or  the  revolution  are 
the  semi-cooperative  moshav  farm- 
ers, who  account  for  almost  half  of 
the  country's  annual  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  $2.2  billion.  The  27,000  fam- 
ilies living  on  the  420  semicoopera  live 
moshav  farms  are  intertwined  in  a 
$1.2  billion  tangle  of  debts  that  would 
make  the  Gordian  knot  look  like  a 
bow  tic.  About  half  the  debt  was  run 
up  ir  die  last  two-and-a-half  years. 

nirc;  different  groups  supply  Isra- 
el's agricultural  production.  Private 
farmers,  both  Arabs  and  Jews,  ac- 
count for  about  10  percent.  Another  40 
percent  comes  from  the  280  socialist 
kibbutz  farms  whose  members  share 
fields,  homes  and  income. 

The  kibbutz  way  of  life  was  not  for 
everyone,  so  in  the  early  20th  century 
a group  of  more  capitalist-minded 
kibbutzniks  broke  off  and  started  (he 
moshav  system.  In  most  moshavs. 
each,  family  has  its  own  house  and  a 
three-  or  four-acre  plot,  which  it 
farms  f rr  its  cwr.  profit  or  loss. 

out  moshav  rr  r.bers  are  united 
as  ■:  r.a-oD  for  buying  supplies,  mar- 
keting sroaucls,  providing  communi- 
ty jer-ic?3  — and  raising  capital 
from  the  banks.  Under  this  system, 
every  family  guarantees  the  debts  of 
ail  other  meshnv  families  and  every 
moshav  guarantees  the  debts  of  all 
other  moshavs  in  its  regional  group. 

These  mutual  guarantees  are  the 
key  to  understanding  the  current  cri- 
sis. which  traces  its  roots  to  the  miti- 
1 970's,  when  the  global  trend  toward 
large  mechanized  farms  with  rela- 
tively ,'f  w farmers  began  to  pose  a 
ser  ous  oiiemma  for  Israel 

ISRAEL’S  founders  had  always 
viewed  agriculture  as  a way  of  life, 
r.ot  just  a means  of  living.  The 
-rticn  of  creating  a “new  Jewish 
mar  by  taking  people  out  of  the 
c putting  tr.eir.  to  work  on 
tre  ’arc’  was  deeply  embedded  in  the 
e«hos  o.'  Zionism.  At  the  same  time, 
the  aiccists  needed  self-sustaining 
sgrr.:i*.ursi  communities  to  secure 
their  hoici  on  the  land  and  to  distrib- 
ute immigrants  around  the  country. 

5c  the  Government  did  all-it  could, 
through  subsidies  and  cheap  financ- 
ing. to  increase  output  from  small 
plots  to  make  it  feasible  for  as  many 
Israelis  as  possible  to  stay  in  agricul- 
ture — in  an  age  when  technological 
advances  were  making  small-time 
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Ra'anan  Naim,  a leader  of  the  moshav  semi-cooperative 
farm  movement,  at  a vineyard  in  Ramot  Naftali,  above.  In 
August,  angry  fanners  protested  government  economic 
policy  at  a demonstration  in  Galilee,  beiow. 


farming  a dwindling  occupation. 

The  kibbutzim  adjusted  easily  to 
the  new  age.  They  had  large  consoli- 
dated fields  and  could  build  business- 
es to  absorb  workers  no  longer  need- 
ed on  the  farm.  “In  America,  people 
moved  from  the  farm  to  the  city,  but 
here  we  could  not  afford  that,”  said 
Mr.  Ravid,  “So  what  the  kibbutz  did 
was  move  the  city  to  the  farm.” 

The  moshavs,  however,  failed  to 
make  the  transition  — because  of 
internal  problems  and  some  financial 
mismanagment. 

The  internal  problems  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  few  moshavs  had  the 


Israel  is  not  Iowa ; 
the  Government 
and  the  banks  do 
not  have  the 
stomach  for  farm 
auctions. 


capital  or  the  cohesion  to  start  and 
run  their  own  businesses,  which  put 
even  more  pressure  on  them  to  pro- 
duce income  from  their  small  plots  of 
land.  The  pressure  built  in  the  1970’s 
and  1980's,  when  the  children  of  many 
moshav  founders  came  of  age  and 
wanted  to  work  in  town  but  live  near 
their  parents- in  the  attractive  rural 
setting.  This  gradually  weakened  the 
co-op:  it  meant  that  some  mosnav- 
niks  were  farmers  needing  regular 
bank  financing  and  some  were  non- 
farmers who  worked  outside  — but 
everyone  was  still  responsible  for  ev- 
eryone else’s  debts. 

The  financial  mismanagement 
grew  out  of  another  development 
Over  the  years,  groups  of  moshavs 
had  banded  together  to  form  regional 
coops,  whose  original  purpose  was  to 
provide  marketing  facilities,  cold 
storage  and  slaughter  houses  for  30 


mobtiav  Farm  Debt., 

of  Israel's  semi-csoperatfve 
T,3$nav  farms,  in  billions  of  U.S. 
Csiters.  1987  is  as  of  September. 
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Private  fanners 
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or  40  moshavs.  But  the  banks  gradu- 
ally preferred  to  lend  to  regional  co- 
ops, because  of  their  size.  The  region- 
al would  then  re-lend  to  individual 
moshavniks.  who  were  to  pay  off  the 
loans  out  of  their  farm  production. 

The  problem  was  that  many  re- 
gional co-ops  were  loosely  managed: 
They  passed  out  money  without  col- 
lateral and  for  aimost  ar.y  purpose. 
Not  all  of  this  easy  money  went  into 
tractors  and  seed  — as  can  he  seen  by 
the  big  Amertfan-style  suburban 
houses  and  pools  at  many  moshavs. 

The  regional  co-ops,  encouraged  by 
the  Government,  also  started  borrow- 
ing to  expand  their  economic  enter- 
prises and  to  pack  their  staffs.  The 
banks  lent  to  them  freely  — assum- 
ing, Mr.  Ravid  and  others  say.  that  if 
they  got  into  trouble  the  Government 
would  bail  them  out. 

"The  regional  co-ops  became  a 
monster,"  said  Ra'anan  Naim,  a lead- 
ing member  of  the  moshav  move- 
ment from  Ramot  Naftali  here  in 
northern  Israel.  "They  lost  touch  with 
what  they  were  created  for  and  over- 
took their  creators." 

Moreover,  in  the  late  1970’s,  when' 
inflation  was  rampant  and  loans  were 
not  indexed  to  inflation,  many  mo- 
shav farmers  borrowed  short  term  as 
much  as  they  could  and  let  inflation 
pay  their  debts.  Even  when  short- 
term loans  were  indexed  in  the  early 
1980's,  inflation  moved  so  fast  that 
real  rates  were  often  only  2 or  3 
percenL  “Buy  a herd  and  pay  it  off 
with  a calf,"  was  a popular  slogan. 

Then  came  July  1,  1985. 

After  a decade  of  high  inflation,  the 
Israeli  Government  introduced  Dra- 
conian economic  measures  that  froze 
wages  and  prices.  Inflation  suc- 
cumbed, plummeting  overnight  to  2 
percent  a month  from  20  percent 

Suddenly,  the  moshav  farmers  who 
had  borrowed  freely  at  rates  of  i5  or 
20  percent  a month  when  prices  of 
their  chickens  or  apples  were  rising 
at  least  as  rapidly  were  stuck  paying 
off  loans  at  those  rates  with  their  crop 
prices  frozen.  Welcome  to  the  world 
of  500  percent  real  interest  rates. 

Many  moshavniks  saw  themselves 
as  the  main  victims  of  the  austerity 
plan.  But  Bank  of  Israel  governor 
Michael_  Bruno  ar- 

■ — L gued:  "The  economic 

stabilization  program 
unearthed  economic 
problems,  but  did  not 
cause  diem.  What  the 
moshav  crisis  dem- 
onstrates is  that  once 
you  stabilize,  you 
reveal  structural 
problems." 

The  total  moshav 
debt,  a manageable 
$600  million  on  July  I, 
1985,  almost  doubled 
in  a year.  Since  many 
farmers  could"  not 
make  payments  on 
time,  interest  piled  up 
on  interest;  die  $1.2 
billion  debt  is  now  ris- 
ing by  about  $650,000 
every  24  hours. 

Many  regional  co- 
ops defaulted,  and  the 
banks  called  on  their 
member  moshavs  to 
honor  the  mutual 
guarantees  and  pay 
up.  Then,  said  Geda- 
lya  Gal,  secretary 
general  of  the  mo- 
shav movement,  “it 
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didn't  matter  whether  your  moshav 
was  healthy,  which  many  were,  or 
sick;  everyone  was  tied  to  everyone 
else’s  debts." 

As  that  became  clear,  things  start- 
ed to  gel  ugly.  “It  was  everyone  to  his 
own  lent."  said  Mr.  Na’im.  “People 
started  asking:  ‘Why  should  I be  re- 
sponsible for  the  parasites?  Why 
should  1 pay  for  others’  mistakes?’ " 

Mr.  .Na'im's  tightly  run  Moshav  ' 
Ramot  Naftali  had  not  engaged  in  the 
festival  of  speculative  borrowing  and 
loose  management,  "today,  we  don’t 
want  anything  from  the  Government 
but  to  be  left  alone,"  he  said.  "AH  we 
ask  is  that  they  take  our  names  off. 
the  loans  of  others.  The  regional  co-op, 
owes  us  $300,000.  If  we  see  60  percent 
of  that  we  will  feel  lucky." 

If  they  see  1 percent  they  will  be 
lucky.  Israel  is  not  Iowa;  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  banks  do  not  have  the 
stomach  for  farm  auctions.  So  in  Oc- 
tober 1986  the  Government  appointed 
Mr.  Ravid  to  prepare  q rescue  plan 
with  the  banks  and  the  moshavs. 

The  Ravid  Report,  presented  in 
February  and  still  being  debated,, 
called  for  a combination  of  measures. 
The  banks  would  have  to  write  off 
about  $100  million  of  the  $1.2  billion  in 
moshav  debt  and  reschedule  the  rest 
— with  the  help  of  Government  guar- 
antees — at  a reasonable  rate. 
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IE  roughly  2,700  families  — 10 
percent  of  all  moshavniks  — con- 
sidered to  be  hopelessly  indebted 
would  give  up  their  land  and  water 
rights  in  return  for  having, tfeeic  debt 
wiped  out.  Their  fields  would  be  divid- 
ed up  among  other  moshav  members, 
who  would  assume  additional  respon- 
sibly fof  paying  debts.  As  for  the 
regional  co-ops,  they  would  go  back  to 
selling  seeds  and  marketing  and  get 
out  of  the  financing  business.  And 
mutual  guarantees  between  moshav 
members,  if  they  exist  at  all,  would  be 
highly  resiricliVe. 

The  challenge  now,  said  Mr.  Gal  of 
the  moshav  movement,  is  to  “untie 
all  the  knots,  and  ro  save  those  mo- 
shavs  like  Ramot  Naftali  that  are 
basically  healthy  once  they  are  freed 
of  the  debts  of  others." 

Mr.  Ravid  argues  that  the  moshav 
system  itself  still  has  underlying 
strengths.  "When  you  think  that  only 
10  percent  of  the  pttiple  could  not  pay 
their  debts,  which  doubled  in  two 
years,  1 don't  think  that  you  can 
speak  of  the  failure  of  a system,"  he 
said.  Still,  he  predicts  that  when  and  if 
the  current  problems  are  resolved, 
there  will  probably  be  only  100  classic 
moshavs  left  10  years  from  now,  out 
of  the  current  420.  The  others  will 
turn  into  villages,  with  a few  people 
farming  large  consolidated  tracts 
and  all  the  others  working  in  the  city. 

That  is  already  happening.  When 
Sergio  and  Judy  Orgorinsky  moved 
into  Moshav  Kochav  H years  ago' it 
was  a classic  moshav,  complete  with 
subsidized  grocery  store,  communal 
swimming  pool  and  mutual  guaran- 
tees. But  over  the  years  the  moshav 
sank  deep  into  debt,  largely  because 
the  Government  urged  it  to  build  a 
plastics  factory.  No  one  knew  how  to 
manage  the  plant  and  it  wound  up 
manufacturing  only  debt 

Today.  Moshav  Kbchav  is  just  a 
pleasant  rural  neighborhood.  "When 
we  came  here  14  years  ago  the  mo- 
shav secretary  would  sit  down  with 
you  and  plan  all  your  crops,"  said 
Mrs.  Ogorinsky.  "Now  everyone  lives 
. for  himself.  If  you  use  the  pool  you 
pay  for  it.  The  store  is  no  longer 
subsidized,  and  if  you  need  a loan  you 
have  to  go  to  the  bank  yourself." 

Financially  speaking,  said  Mrs. 
Ogorinsky.  the  present  system  is 
more  rational  since  it  encourages  in- 
dividual responsibility.  “The  moshav 
is  a beautiful  way  of  life,"  she  said. 
“It  was  just  mishandled.  Maybe  once 
the  crisis  is  over  it  will  be  stronger, 
but  1 don’t  know  who  is  going  to  foot 
the  bill  for  the  mistakes.” 

It  will  probably  be  the  Government 
and  the  banks.  As  concerned  as  they 
are  about  maintaining  their  way  of 
life,  the  moshavniks  are  now  in  such 
deep  and  intertwined  debt  that- many 
of  them  cannot  even  relate  to  it  any- 
more. Now  it*s  the  banks'  problem  *— 
a situation,  said  a leading  Israeli 
agronomist,  best  summed  up  by  an- 
other old  joke. 

Yankele  is  tossing  and  turning  in 
bed  one  night  His  wife  finally  asks, 
"Yankele,  what  is  the  problem?" 

“I  owe  Moishe  money,"  he  says. 
“And  I can’t  sleep  worrying  about  iL" 

So  Yankele's  wife  gets  out  of  bed,, 
calls  Moishe  and  tells  him  that  Yan- 
kee cannot  pay  him  the  money  he 
owes.  “There,"  she  says,  putting 
down  the  phone.  “Now  you  can  go  to 
steep.  Moishe  is  the  one  worry ing."H 
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The  F.D.I.C.  Rides 
To  Aid  Texas  Bank 


The  F.D.I.C.  rescued  Firs!  City 

Bancorporation,  Texas's  fourth- larg- 
est bank,  in  a $970  million  rescue  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  Continental  Illinois. 
The  big  Texas  bank  had  been  foun- 
dering in  a sea  of  bad  loans  to  the 
energy  and  real-estate  sectors,  both 
of  which  have  served  Texas  well  in 
the  past  but  have  been  albatrosses  in 
recent  years.  First  City  is  to  be  taken 
over  by  a group  of  investors  led  by  A. 
Robert  Abboud,  whose  maverick  poli- 
cies have  gotten  him  kicked  out  of  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum  and  First  Chi- 
• cago,  whose  neighbor.  Continental  Il- 
linois, was  rescued  in  1984.  Mr.  Ab- 
boud said  his  plan  to  turn  First  City 
around  includes  aggressive  lending, 
including  to  some  of  the  same  seg- 
ments that  brought  the  bank  down. 

The  bailout  of  First  City,  which  has 
assets  of  about  $12  billion,  gave  rise  to 
a number  of  interpretations.  To 
others  who  have  been  suffering  some 
of  the  same  agonies.'  the  F.D.I.C. 
move  was  a signal  that  the  troubles  in 
Texas  were  not  going  unnoticed  in 
Washington,  and  that  other  rescues 
were  possible.  But  others  said  that  it 
took  the  failure  of  a huge  bank  like 
First  City  to  open  the  Federal  purse, 
and  that  smaller  banks  could  not 
count  on  F.D.I.C.  assistance.  And  the 
move 'to  turn  the  bank  over  to  an  out- 
sider like  Mr.  Abboud  was  an  indica- 
tion to  others  that  the  F.D.I.C.  prefers 
to  rescue  a bank  and  get  out,  rather 
than  dirty  its  hands  with  running  it. 

The  Baby  Bells  are.  still  limited  in 
what  businesses  they  can  enter.  A 
Federal  judge  said  the  operating 
companies  can  send  data  over  phone 
lines,  but  cannot  manufacture  equip- 
ment or  provide  long-distance  serv- 
ice. Those  businesses  are  reserved 
for  Ma  Bell,  now  just  plain  A.T.&T., 
which  had  to  give  up  the  local  compa- 
nies in.  1984.  The  judge's  ruling  was 
not  very  surprising,  since  the  original 
antitrust  settlement  was  intended  to 
keep  A.T.&T.  and- its  offspring  as  far 
apart  competitively  as  possible. 
:“ir;.viV=TSf.vii.-ji  „ ...  ... 

The  merchandise  trade  gap  grew 
again,  to  a record  516.5  billion  in  July. 
Many  economists  had  been  hoping  for 
an  improvement,  bur  exports,  which 
had  been  rising,  dropped  a sleep  5 
percent  in  July.  Oil  led  the  increase  in 
imports,  asit  has  in  past  months. . . . 
Prices  at  the  producer  level  were  flat 
in  August,  as  higher  energy  prices 
were  offset  by  lower  food  and  car 
prices.  Most  economists  expect 
prices  to  go  back  up,  ending  in  lhe 
range  of  4 percent  inflation  for  the 
year. 

Slocks  came  back  up,  but  without 
the  wide  swings  that  have  character- 
ized trading  in  the  last  few  weeks.  In 
the  four-day  trading  week,  the  Dow 
Jones  industrial  average  gained 
47.36,  closing  at  2.608.74.  Bond  prices 
also  recovered  from  their  dismal 
lows,  despite- a late-week  fall  in  the 
dollar  after  the  trade  figures  came 
out. 

Samuel  Heyman  offered  (2J  billion 
for  the  rest  of  GAF.  the  company  of 
which  he  gained  control  after  a bitter 
fight  several  years  ago.  Mr.  Heyman 
■ said  the  group  he  is  leading  would  be 
better  able  to  pursue  “long-range  ob- 
jectives,” including  takeovers,  if 
GAF  were  private. 


Tom  Bloom 


The  S.E.C.  charged  Allegheny  In- 
ternational and  three  former  top  ex- 
ecutives with  failing  to  disclose  that 
the  executives  had  been  given  a wide 
range  of  fringe  benefits  that  included 
cases  of  wine,  use  of  company  cars, 
airplanes  and  condominiums  and 

• club  memberships.  Allegheny, 
Graemer  K.  Hilton,  the  former  presi- 
dent. and  Clayton  Sweeney,  the  for- 
mer chief  administrative  officer,  set- 
tled the  charges.  But  Robert  J.  Buck- 
ley,  who  resigned  abruptly  as  chair- 
man last  year,  said  he  would  fight. 

CBS  may  sell  its  records  division, 
one  of  the  more  volatile  of  its  core 
businesses.  Sony  has  made  an  offer 
for  (he  division,  which  it  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  buy  last  year.  Among  the 
CBS  Records  artists  are  Michael 
Jackson  and  Bruce  Springsteen,  both 
of  whom  are  hot  right  now. 

• Caesars  World  took  a new  tack  in 
its  battle  against-  a takeover  by  Mar- 
lin T.  Sosnoff.  The  casino  and  hotel 

-operatOE-said-ii  would  buy  back  up  to 
31  percent  of  its  slock  for  up  to  $34  a 
share  in  cash.  Such  a plan  would  keep 
shares  tendered  to  the  company  out 
of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sosnoff,  and  it 
would  load  the  company  with  enough 
debt  to  make  ‘it  unattractive.  Mr. 
Sosnoff  had  withdrawn  a $35  a share 
bitffor  Caesars  after  the  company  an- 
nounced a recapitalization  plan  — a 
plan  rejected  by  the  New  Jersey 
Casino  Control  Commission  — bur 
may  revive  his  bid. 

A partial  settlement  was  reached  in 
the  default  of  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System.  The  under- 
writers of  the  bonds  that  financed 
construction  of  two  now-abandoned 
nuclear  power  plants  agreed  to  pay 
the  bondholders  $92  million.  But  other 
claims  remain  unsettled. 

Miscellanea.  Digital  introduced  a 
line  of  powerful,  low-end  computers 
amidst  hoopla  that  included  a nine- 
day  trade  show  and  cruises  on  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  2 Treasury  Sec- 

retary James  A.  Baker  3d  rejected 
Brazil's  innovative  proposal  to  con- 
vert some  of  its  foreign  debt  into  se- 
curities  Kirk  Kerkorian  is  buying 

the  Desert  Inn  and  Sands  hotels  and 
casinos  in  Las  Vegas. 
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Asher  Felix  Landau 


in  the  Supreme  Court,  sitting  as  a 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals  before  Justice 
Dov  Levin, , Justice  Gavriel  Bach  and 
Justice  Shoskana  Netanyahu,  in  the 
matter  of  Mazal  Carmeli,  appellant ; 
versus  die  State  of  Israel  and  others, 
respondents  iC.AJ>58/84). 

THE  APPELLANT  was  confined  in 
a menial  hospital  for  19  days.  She 
was  lured  to  the  hospital  by  a trick, 
and  although  she  did  not  resist  fore* 
ibly.  she  was  held  there  against  her 
-will. 

Section  2 of  the  Treatment  of 
Mentally  Sick  Persons  Law  of  1935 
lays  down  the  general  rule  that  a, 
person  shall  not  be  admitted  to  a 
mental  hospital  save  under  a medical 
certificate. 

Under  section  3 of  the  Law, 
however,  a sick  person  may  be 
admitted  by  a physician  who  bas 
found  on  examination  that  bis 
admission  cannot  be  . delayed,  and 
the  appellantwas  hospitalized  under 
this  provision.  She  was  admitted  on 
July  24, 1978. 

Under  section  9(a)  of  the  Law,  the 
admission  must  be  notified  forthwith 
to  the  minister  of  health.  In  her  case, 
however,  this  was  done  only  on 
• August  K 

Moreover,  under  section  7(c)  of 
the  Law,  where  a sick  person  has 
been  admitted  under  section  3 
against  his  will,  “he  shall  be  dis- 
charged if  a hospitalization  direction 
is  not  received  within  five  days  from 
the  day  on  which  he  is  hospitalized." 

In  the  appellant’s  case,  however, 
the  direction  was  given  only  on  Au- 
gust 13,  two  days  after  her  discharge, 
and  14  days  after  the  five-day  limit 
laid  down. 

The  appellant  sued  in  the  Magis- 
trates Court  for  damages  on  the  basis 
of  the  civil  wrongs  of  false  imprison- 
ment, breach  of  statutory  directions, 
and  negligence. 

The  magistrate  held  that,  despite 
the  absence  of  a direction  under 
section  7(c)  of  the  Law,  the  con- 
tinuation of  her  hospitalization  after 
five  days  was  lawful,  since  she  had 
not  expressed  active  opposition  to  it. 
He  also  held  that  not  only  had  she 
suffered  no  damage,  but  had  actually 
benefited  by  her  detention  in  hospit- 
al. Moreover,  in  his  view  the  failure 
to  notify  the  minister  of  health  and 

?rocure  a direction  under  section 
(c)  uere  only  formal  errors. 

For  these  reasons  he  dismissed  the 
claim.  The  appellant  appealed  to  the 
District  Court  which,  by  a majority, 
dismissed  the  appeal,  and  she  then 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  ' 

THE  FIRST  judgment  of  the  Sup- 
reme Court  was  given  by  Justice 
Shoshana  Netanyahu.  It  was  dear, 
she  said,  that  foe'  $ppe ITant "wig tfe^  ' 
tamed  against  her  will,  and  that  the 
notice  to  the  minister  of  health  re- 
quired by  section  9(a)  was  not  sent 
forthwith,  but  much  later.  Moreov- 
er, it  was  sent  in  a form  different 
from  that  prescribed  by  the  regula- 
tions, and  did  not  specify,  as  was 
required,  whether  or  not  the  patient 
was  held  against  his  will.  In  addition, 
the  hospitalization  direction  was  re- 
ceived after  the  appellant’s  dis- 
charge. 

This  state  of  affaire,  she  said,  was 
absolutely  intolerable.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  these  were  “formal" 
requirements,  while  in  fact  they 
were  substantive  legal  demands  to 
protect  the-  individual's  basic  right  to 
freedom. 

What  could  be  simpler  than  to 
detain  a healthy  person  under  sec- 
tion 3 of  the  Law?  Both  sections  3 


and  7 spoke  merely  of  a “physician”, 
not  even . a psychiatrist.  It  was  true 
that. .section  3 demanded  the  .ex- 
amination of  the  detainee,,  hut  this 
was  a.  psychiatric  and  not  a physical 
examination,  where  much  depended 
on  the  medical  histoiy  related  to  the 
examiner.  Even  the  district  psychiat- 
rist who  gave  the  direction  under 
'section  7(c)  could  rely  on  an  ex- 
amination by  another  doctor  who 
also  need  not  be  a psychiatrist. 

Section  3 was  designed  for 
emergency  cases,  which  did  apt  in- 
clude the  present  instance,  and  in 
any  event,  theappellant  was  entitled 
to  be  discharged  after  five  days  in  the 
absence  of  a direction  for  hospita- 
lization. 

Justice  Netanyahu  then  analysed 
the  facts  in  the  context  of  the  three 
civil  wrongs  relied . upon  by  the 
appellant,  and  held'  that  each  of 
them  had  been  proved.  It  was  dear 
that  the.  appellant  had  been  falsely 
imprisoned,'  and  that  the  hospital 
authorities  and  the  district  psychiat- 
rist had  failed  to  take  the  steps 
prescribed  in  sections  3 and  7 of  the 
Law.  It  had  also  been  proved  that 
the  authorities  had  acted  negligent- 
ly, in  that  there  was  no  proper  super- ' 
vision  to  ensure  that  the  law  was 
observed. 


Indeed,  the  evidence  went  much 
further,  for  the  director  of  the  hos- 
pital had  testified  that  it  was  the 
accepted  practice  riot  to  send  the 
notice  under  section  9(a)  forthwith. 
Hie  procedure  was  to  wait  some 
days  until  a number  of  such  notices 
had  accumulated,  with  the  result 
that  the  hospitalization  directions 
were  received  only  a week  or  two 
later. 

In  other  words,  both  the  district 
psychiatrist  and  the  hospital  treated 
tl]e  law  with  contempt,  and  denied 
its  protection  to  those  unable  to 
defend  themselves.  And  if  the  dis- 
trict psychiatrist  acted  thus,  why 
should  the  hospital  act  otherwise? 

IN  REGARD  TO  the  civil  wrong  of 
false  imprisonment.  Justice  Netany- 
ahu continued,  the  respondents  had 
Telied  on  section  27  of  the  Civil 
Wrongs  Ordinance  (New  Version), 
under  which  it  is  a defence  “that  the 
plain  tiff  was  of  imsnnnd  mind,  or 
was  suffering  from  some  infirmity  of 
mind  or  body,  and  that  the  restraint 
was,  or  appeared  to  be,  reasonably  - 
Ti&asssSffy  rorTiis  own  protection  or 
for  that  erf  other  "persons,  and  was  : 
exercised  in  good  faith  and  without 
malice.’’ 

It  had  been  argued  that  since,  in 
the  present  case,  the  civil  wrong  of 
the  breach  of  statutory  directions 
was  based  on  the  identical  facts  con- 
stituting the  wrong  of  false  imprison- 
ment, the  defence  in  section  27(3) 
applied  also  to  the  former  wrong. 
After  considering  Supreme  Court 
precedents*  Justice  Netanyahu  re- 
jected this  view. 

It  had  also  been  contended,  said 
Justice  Netanyahu,  that  the  appel- 
lant had  suffered  no  damage.  It  was 
true  that  no  actual  financial  loss  had 
been  proved,  but  the  very  fact  of 
being  unlawfully  detained  in  a men- 
tal hospital  entitled  her  to  general 
damages. 

Justice  Netanyahu  proposed. 


therefore,  that  the  appeaJ.be 
, allowed,  and  the  appellant;  be 
awarded-  damages'  in  foe  sum  of 
N1S..10,OOQ,  together  with  her  dis- 
bursements and.  in  addition,  costs  in 
the  sum,  of  NIS  10,000,  with  interest 
andftnkageon  all  sums  according  to 
law. 

In  conclusion,  Justice  Netanyahu 
stressed  that  seven  years  ago  the 
. Supreme  Court  had  pointed  out  that 
foe  statutory  provisions  in  question 
were  bald  and  vague,  and  required 
amendment  and  clarification.  It  had 
also  been  suggested  that  the  district 
psychiatrists  frame  medical- 
administratrve  procedures  in  regard 
to-enforced  hospitalization.  ■ v’ 

Despite , this,  and  similar  com- 
ments by  'the  state  comptroller  and 
various  legal  writers,  not  only  had 
nothing  at  . all  been  done  to  remedy 
foe  position,  but  contempt  for  foe 
law,  and  its  implementation,  had 

- become  foe.  accepted  norm.  She 
proposed,  therefore,  that  foe  legisU- 

: tore  consider  removing  these  wide 
and  awesomb  powers  from  district 
psychiatrists,  and  find  more 
appropriate  means  to  protect  the 
basic  liberties  of  those  affected. 

JUSTICE  GAVREEL  Bach  dis- 
sented from  his  colleague.  He 
emphasized  that  foe  statutory  provj- 
■ sions  in  question,  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing foe  improper  or  capricious  de- 
privation of  a person’s, freedom, 

' were  not  to  be  regarded  as  formal 
and  .bureaucratic.  Prima  facie, 
therefore,  foe  appellant  had  been 
falsely  imprisoned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  defence  in 
section  27(3)  of  .the  Civil  Wrongs 
Ordinance  tad  been  established  in 
that  regard,  and  in  his  view  it  applied 
equally,  in  the  present  case,  to  the 

- wrong  of  breach  of  statutory  direc- 
tions. 

The  facts  relating  to  both  these 
civil  wrongs  were,  in  foe  present 
instance,  identical,  and  it  was  artifi- 
cial to  hold  that  these  same  facts  did 
not  also'  afford  a defence  to  the 
second  wrong  as  well. 

In  regard  to  foe  negligence  relied 
upon  by  foe  appellant.  Justice  Bach 
was  of  the  opinion  that  since  the 
district  psychiatrist  had  not  himself 
been  died  as  a defendant,  it  was  not 
right  to  stigmatize  him  as  negligent 
without  his  having  been  heard.  In 
relation  to  the  liability  of  foe  State, 
he  held  that  foe  evidence  relating  to 
the  possibilities  of  supervision  over 
the  various  procedures  was  insuffi- 
cient to  hold  the  State  liable  for  the 
negligence  of  its  officials. 

Justice  Bach  emphasized  that  his 
conclusion  did  not  signify  justifica- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  those  involved 
fikfoe  treatment  of  foe  appefladLHe 
fidJy  agreed  with  the  critidsnrt^idetf « 
'tty  - Justice  Netanyahu  as  to'what 
should  have  been  done,  and  should 
still  be  done,  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  law  in  regard  to  enforced 
hospitalization. 

Justice  Bach  proposed,  therefore, 
that  foe  appeal  be  dismissed. 

JUSTICE  DOV  LEVIN  agreed  with 
Justice  Bach.  He  also  agreed  with 
the  criticism  levelled  by  Justice 
Netanyahu,  and  her  call  for  immedi- 
ate action  to  remedy  foe  situation 
disclosed  in  this  case. 

For  foe  above  reasons,  the  appeal 
was  dismissed,  by  majority  decision, 
with  no  order  as  to  costs. 

Dan  Shefet  appeared  for  foe 
appellant,  Moshe  Stoyevsky 
appeared  for  the  State,  and  Dov 
Arbel  for  the  other  respondents. 
Judgment  given  on  July  22, 1987. 


Yona  Bogale  --  an  appreciation 


YONA  BOGALE.  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Petah  Tikva  four  weeks  ago, 
was  a symbol  for  world  Jewry  of  the 
pride  and  dignity  of  the  Ethiopian 
Jew. 

Born  in  the  village  of  Wolleka  in 
Gondar  Province  in  1908,  Yona 
*pent  his  childhood  herding  sheep 
and  tending  the  fields.  But  his  life 
was  radically  changed  when  he  was 
selected  by  Dr.  Jacques  Faitlovitch, 
a scholar  from  the  Sor  bonne  in  Paris. 
;o  studv  abroad.  Yona  told  me  that 
even  before  he  met  Dr.  Faitlovitch, 
he  had  heard  of  the  “white  man" 
who  had  taken  two  other  Falashas  - 
Tamraf  Emanuel  (later  an  aide  to 
Haile  Selassie)  and  Gete  Hermias- 
to  Jerusalem  in  1905,  and  who  vi- 
sited a large  number  of  Falasha  vil- 
lages in  the  hope  of  bringing  Ethio- 
pian Jews  in  touch  with  Western 
Jewish  Orthodoxy. 

In  1920  Yona.  then  12  years  old, 
and  his  friend  Abraham  Abera 
f Meir)  left  the  village  and  joined  Dr. 
Faitlovitch  in  Addis  Ababa,  whence 
they  made  their  journey  to  Jeru- 
saebn  via  Pori  Said- 

In  Jerusalem,  they  stayed  in  the 
"Tushia”  Orphanage  and  attended 


the  Tachkemone  School.  In  1924 
Yona  travelled  to  Germany  and  then 
Switzerland  to  further  bis  education 
in  Jewish  schools.  In  1928  he  re- 
ceived a grant  to  study  at  the 
Alliance  Israelite  school  in  Paris.  He 
continued  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
veristy  of  Heidelberg. 

With  the  news  of  the  Italian  inva- 
sion of  Ethiopia,  Yona  returned  to 
Ethiopia.  The  ambivalence  he  then 
felt  towards  his  family  and  people 
accompanied  him  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  was  of  them  but  not  foe  same  as 
them. 

After  foe  war,  Yona,  with  his  flair 
for  languages,  began  to  work  as  chief 
translator  in  the  Ethiopian  Ministry 
of  Education..  He  remained  at  foe 
ministry  until  1953  when  Dr.  Faitlo- 
vitch managed  to  persuade  him  to 
relinquish  his  post  and  teach  at  a 
Hebrew  school  being  opened  by  the 
Jewish  Agency  for  Ethiopian  Jews 
in  Asmara,  From  that  period,  Yona 
Bogale  became  foe  undisputed  lead- 
er of  Ethiopian  Jewry  in  the  eyes  of 
Israel  and  world  Jewry.  And  herein 
lay  both  his  strength  and  his  weak- 
ness. For  the  more  projects  he 
undertook  the  greater  he  was  criti- . 


dzed  by  his  own  people. 

In  1953.  Yona  Bogale  selected  a 
group  of  young  people  - both  male 
and  female  - to  study  at  Kfar  Batya 
and  return  to  Ethiopia  to  teach  Heb- 
rew in  the  villages.  He  established 
schools  and  set  up  clinics  in  the 
villages;  and  be  arranged  for  agri- 
cultural aid  to  reach  his  brethren 
(although  the  Jews  from  Tigre  Pro-, 
vince  claimed  they  were  excluded 
from  his  plans).  Finally,  in  1970,  be 
organized  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
resettle  Jews  near  the  Ethiopian  bor- 
der. 

Yona  Bogale  was  not  opposed  to 
aliya.  But  he  wanted  to  prepare  a 
cultural  and  societal  infrastructure  in 
Israel  which  would  accept  the,E$rt>- 
pian  Jews  with  understanding  as  full 
and  equal  brethren. 

In  1979  Yona  himself  emigrated  to 
Israel.  He  payed  foe  way  for  many 
thousands  of  Ethiopian  Jews  to 
come  live  in  Israel,  and  it  is  in  great 
part  to  his  credit  that  Ethiopian 
Jewry  is  today  considered  part- of 
world  Jewry  and  that  at  least  half  of 
foe  community  has  managed  to  < 
reach  its  histone  homeland. . 

SHALVA  WEIL 


Steffi  must  wait, 
Martina  still  rules 


Monday,  September  14, 1987  The  Jerusalem  Post 


Riklis  Classic,  the  classiest  yet 


NEW  YORK  (Reuter)  - Defending 
champion  Martina  Navratilova  beat 
Steffi  Graf  7-6,  6-1,  on  Saturday  to 
win  foe  U.S.  Open  women's  singles 
■ championship,  her  second  consecu- 
tive Grand  Slam  title  victory  over 
the  current  world  number  one. 

Navratilova,  30,  kept  the  pressure 
bn  the  18-year-old  West  German 
throughout  the  match,  constantly 
rushing  the  net  and  hitting  to  Grafs 
weaker  backhand. 

“She's  got  a great  weapon  in  her  forehand, 
bat  she’s  gbl  an  attackable  weakness  bt  her 
backhand,”  Navratilova  said  alter  the  match. 

. **i  kMir  that  shewn  vsloenMc.  P*m  iShri- 
ver)  said  she  was  beatable,  Chris  (Evert)  said 
she  was  beatable  after  losing  lo  her  in  Los 
Angeles.  Lori  (McNefl)  cwdd  have  beaten  her, 
tut  she  just  didn’t  execute  weft  enough." 

Graf,  who  bas  won  eight  titles  this 
year  and  took  the  number  one  rank- 
ing from  Navratilova  last  month, 
beat  McNeil  on  Friday  in  three  sets 
to  reach  the  final. 

Navratilova,  who  won  her  fourth 
U.S.  Open  title,  has.  said  she  had 
some  doubts  about  her  ability  be- 
fore winning  Wimbledon,  but  that 
victory  gave  her  supreme  confi- 
dence coming  into  foe  U.S.  Open. 

.“It  wasn't  a matter  of  convincing 
myself  I could  win.  I 
knew  I could,”  Navratilova  said. 

“I’ve  been  hitting  the  ball  so  well 
I didn't  think  2 could  make  enough 
errors  to  lose  the  match.”  but  Nav- 
.ratilova,  who  won  $250,000,  had 
more  than  a little  help  from  Graf, 
who  earned  $125,000  as  runner-up. 

“I  think  everything  was  not  really 
working  the  way  it  usually  does.  My 
forehand  especially.  I was  just  al- 
ways hitting  it  late,”  said  Graf,  who 
committed  3i  unforced  errors  to 
Navratilova's  13. 

Graf,  who  is  still  ranked  number 
one  in  the  world  despite  the  loss,  is 
61-2  in  matches  this  year  with  her 
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A KIND 
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WINDMILL 

HOTEL 

JERUSALEM 


There  are  many 
hotels  in  Jerusalem... 
But  only  one  super 
three  star  hotel 

► Strictly  Kusher 

► Shabbai  elevator 

► Walking  distance  to  the  city 

center  and  Old  City 

► Great  family  plan  rates 

► Facilities  for  family  functions 

Jerusalem's  one  of  a 
kind  three  star  hotel 

3 Mendele  Street 
Jerusalem  92147  Israel 
Tel:  02-6631 11  Telex:  26536 


only  losses  coming  against  Navrati- 
lova in  finals  here  and  at  Wimble- 
don, won  the  first  game  of  the  match 
and  jumped  out  to  a 2-0  lead  by 
breaking  Navratilova  in  the  second. 
But  Navratilova,  working  oh  Grafs 
backhand,  broke  track  in  the  next 
game. 

The  games  went  wttfi  serve  loan  11 -point  tie- 
break.  which  Navratilova  wen  7-1.  She  rwfaed 
the  net  61  tine  ia  the  natch  compared  with 

Graf**  IB  approaches. 

Tine  after  time  Graf  htt  the  net,  mostly  with 
her  m also  at  key  points  with  her 

■snafiy  deadly  forehand. 

HI  jnst  concentrated  so  hard,  1 was  really 
pumped  up  In  the  tiebreaker,"  NavratOova 
said.  M1  knew  IT  I coo  Id  win  b,  1 could  win  in 
two.”  The  tie-break  seemed  to  take  the  starch 
oat  of  GraT,  who  Ut  three  shots  imp  the  net  and 

lost  the  game  withoat  taking  a point. 

By  the  second  game  of  the  second  set,  Graf 
was  often  running  around  the  baB  to  It 
with  her  strong  forehand-  But  she  stiH  lost  her 
service  on  yet  another  into  the  net. 

Earlier  in  the  evening,  top  seed 
and  defending  champion  Ivan  Lendl 
continued  his  recent  domination  of 
Jimmy  Connors  with  a 6-4,  6-2,  6-2 
win  and  rolled  into  the  men’s  final 
for  foe  sixth  straight  year. 

Lendl,  who  has  now  beaten  Con- 
nors in  their  last  14  meetings,  was 
going  for  his  third  consecutive  U.S. 
Open  singles  title  last  night,  when 
he  faced  third  seed  Mats  Wilander 
of  Sweden  in  a rematch  of  this  year's 
French  Open  final. 

■“It's  my  favourite  Grand  Slam.” 
Lendl  said  of  the'U.S.  Open  title. 

Wilander,  the  runner-up  in  Paris, 
played  an  almost  flawless  game  from 
the  baseline  to  beat  second-seeded 
compatriot  Stefan  Edberg  6-4, 3-6, 
6-3, 6-4  in  the  firstsemifinal  on  Sat- 
urday. 

Canon,  (he  35-year-ald  veteran  of  so  many 
Grand  Shun  battles,  stffl  tights  far  every  poiat 
and  If  desire  aad  crowd  support  were  ati  that 
B—mUtt  t—h.  ha  would  hare  hem  n«  easy 
straight-sets  winner. 

Bat  the  world  somber  one  is  jtut  loo  good  for 
Connors  now 

Tlie  sixth -seeded  Connors,  a five-time  U-S. 
Open  champion,  looked  strong  la  lbs  tint  Mas 
be  battled  Us  way  to  the  net  and  scored  with 
some  impressive  hffchand  volleys. 

“Bt  wasn't  on  the  top  of  his  game  in  the 
b^hmhig  ...  But  I jest  didn't  take  advantage  of 
it,”  Cannon  said. 

Connors  fought  off  time  set  points  to  hold 
his  serve  in  the  ninth  game,  polling  to  5-4.  But 
he  Ut  a backhand  into  the  net  In  the  IBth  game 
as  Lendl  held  serve  (or  the  set. 

In  the  next  two  sets  Lendl  began  picking  Us 
opponent  apart  with  stinging  precMoa  groand- 
strokes  and  shoes. 

The  top  seed  rarefy  left  the  basefine,  bat  his 
serve  has  become  wmA  an  effective  weapon  that 
be  controlled  virtually  all  the  points  off  Us 
serve. 


By  JACK  LEON 

TEL  AVTV.-  Five  players  ranked 
among  foe  top  50  in  foe  world  have 
signed  up  for  new  month’s  Riklis 
Israel  Tennis  Centre  Classic  at  Ra- 
mat  Hasharon,  making  this  ninth 
meet  in  foe  series, the  highest -calibre 
tournament  to  date.  The  Nabisco 
Grand  Prix  takes  place  over  the  Suc- 
cot  Holidays  from  October  12  to  17. 
with  a record  5105,000  in  prize- 
money  at  stake  and  3 purse  of 
S18.OO0  for  foe  winner  of  the  singles' 
event. 

The  five,  in  order  of  seeding  are 
Americans  Jimmy  Connors"  and 
Brad  Gilbert  (respectively  6th  and 
I5th  on  the  ATP  computer).  Israeli 
star,  Amos  Mansdorf  (24th).  Aaron 
Krickstein  also  of  the  U.S.  (31st) 
and  Sweden's  Peter  Lundgren  (47). 
who  in  the  last  few  weeks  has  beaten 
Wimbledon  champion  Pat  Cash  at 
both  Montreal  and  the  U.S.  Open 
and  in  between,  won  the  Grand  Prix 
event  at  Rye  Brook,  New  York. 

ITC  president  and  Tournament 
director  Ian  Froman  surprised  a 
press  luncheon  here  yesterday  when 
he  announced: “For  reasons  of  his 
own,  Connors  requested  a wild  card 
special  entry  for  foe  Riklis  Classic 
when  we  met  at  Flushing  Meadow, 
and  I naturally  granted  his  request.” 


IN  ISRAEL  SOON.-  Jimmy 
Connors  walks  off  court  with 
his  son  Brett  David  after  be- 
ing beaten  in  the  semi-finals  of 
the  U.S.  Open  by  Ivan  Lendl 
on  Saturday.  (AFP) 


The  other  two  wild  cards  will  go  to 
Shlomo  Glickstein  and  Amil  Naor. 

The  remaining  three  seeds  ia  (he  32  draw  are 
Todd  Witsken  (US).  Michael  Westpfaol  (Wesl 
Germany)  and  Stefan  Eriksson  (Sweden). 
Apart  from  Mansdorf.  U3ad  Bloom  is  (be  only 
other  Israeli  in  (he  sing  try  main-draw,  Froman 
reported.  However,  it  U hoped  that  top  local 
juniors  Boaz  Merenstein  and  Rath  Weidenfeld 
will  be  among  the  qualifiers. 


Botham  justifies  his  high  price 


LONDON  (Reuter)  - Worcester- 
shire's expensive  investment  in  Ian 
Botham  paid  off  when  they  clinched 
foe  English  Sunday  league  cricket 
title  with  a nine-wicket  win  over 
Northamptonshire  yesterday. 

The  England  all-rounder  was  in 
the  thick  of  foe  action.  He  hit  a 
match-winning  61  off  71  balls,  took 
two  wickets  and  ran  out  Duncan 
Wild  with  a brilliant  throw. 

Northamptonshire  were  tfismissed  Tor  168 
and  Worxxstmhtn  kit  off  (be  ram  with  two 
overs  to  span  to  daan  their  first  mttfor  trophy 


for  13  yrars  and  their  first  league  triumph  since 
1971. 

Botham  added  108  with  Tim  Curtis  for  their 
fourth  successive  century  opening  stand  in  the 
competition.  Curtis  reached  69  not  uni. 

Worctsi (shire's  triumph  blocked  Nottingh- 
amshire's bid  for  a County  Championship. 
Nat-West  trophy  and  league  treble  even  though 
they  beat  Surrey  by  three  wickets. 

South  African  Clive  Rice  and  New  Zealander 
Richard  Hadlee,  making  (heir  Iasi  appearance 
Tor  Nottinghamshire,  hod  the  consotation  of 
steering  (he  county  to  the  runners-up  spot.  RRe 
made  25  and  Hadlee  16  as  Nottinghamshire 
chased  196. 

Gloucestershire  Finished  third  by  beating 
Glamorgan  by  sis  wickets. 


WORLD  RECORD.-  Fatima  Awam  of  Mor- 
occo set  a women’s  world  record  for  for  the 
rarefy  run  two  miles  during  a track  and  field 
meet  at  Padua,  Italy  yesterday. 

Amain  was  timed  in  nine  mhmUs,  38.44 
seconds,  breaking  by  nearly  eight  seconds  1 lu- 
rid mark  of  9:46.40  set  by  Jan  Merrill  of  the 
(J3.  in  1979  by  nearly  right  «™h« 

WOMEN'S  HOCKEY  - The  Dutch  women's 
n—»  completed  n national  hockey  double  In 
London  yesterday  by  beating  England  3-1  In  a 
penrity  shoot-out  at  the  end  of  the  European 
Cnp  final. 

Two  weeks  ago  a Netherlands  squad  mfBded 
tin?  same  tale  on  England  in  the  corresponding 
men's  final  in  Moscow. 


(JUS.  COLLEGE  FOOTBALL.  - Notre  Dine, 
evoking  the  (dory  of  past  champions,  opened  Us 
lOfch  season  on  Saturday  by  beating  nintb- 
rmked  Michigan  26-7  while  college  football's 
reigning  title-holder,  Penn  Stole,  had  a 13- 
game  winning  streak  halted  24-13  by  Alabama. 

At  Norman.  Oklahoma,  top-ranked  Okla- 
homa battered  North  Carolina  284)  and 
number  2 Nebraska  outscored  third-ranked 
UCLA  45-33  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

la  other  games  involving  the  lop  ten.  number 
4 Auburn  smashed  Kansas  4941,  number  5 
Ohio  State  beat  West  Virginia  24-3,  number  6 
Louisiana  State  walloped  FnBerion  State  56-1 2, 
number  8 Florida  State  buried  East  Carofina 
44-3  and  number  10  Clemson  defeated  Virginia 
Tech  21-19 
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An 


the  tel  aviv  museum 


exciting-journey  into 
Biblical  times 


Treasures  of  tbe  Bible  Lands 


For  the  first  time  in  Israel  a 
unique  collection, 
unparalleled  in  the  world, 
presenting  250  rare  objects: 
sculptures,  utensils;  reliefs, 
seals  and  other  findings 
made  2000-5000  years  ago, 
during  foe  times  and  in  the 
places  of  our  forefathers. 


An  exhibition  not  to  be 
missed. 


Opening  Today: 
Monday*  Sept,  14, 1987 
at  830  pan. 


The  Tel  Aviv  Museum, 
27  Shaul  Hamelech  Bivd. 
Tel:  03-257361 


Visiting  Hours: 

Sun-Thure  10.00  ani-8.00  pm 
■ Fri  10.00  am-100  pm  ■ 
Sal  10.00  am-iOO  pm. 

7.00  pni-iU.OO  pm. 
Admission  to  the 
exhibition:  NIS  7 ■ 
Students,  Senior  Citizens, 
Soldiers  NIS  3.50 ■ Tel 
Aviv  Residents  NIS  5 ■ 
Museum  Friends  and 
Patrons:  tickets  free  of 
charge. 


THE  GREAT  JERUSALEM  TREASURE  HUNT 


Play  detective  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem — British  Airways,  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post  announce  the  Great  Jerusalem 
Treasure  Hunt,  a road  rally  that  tests 
your  imagination,  knowledge  of 
Jerusalem  and  your  senses  of  logic 
and  deduction. 


GRAND  PRIZE: 

Frea  return  flightfor  2to  London  via  British  Airways 

2nd  PRIZE: 

Free  Weekend  for  2 atlhe  Jerusalem  Hilton 
3rd  PRIZE: 

6-rrxjnfo  subscription  to  The  Jemsalern  post 

(or  a 6-month  extension  toyour  subscription) 
4th  PRIZE: . 

Free  dinner  for?  at  foe  Jerusalem  Hilton 

5th  PRIZE: 

Free  Polaroid  Sun 630 camera 
Bth-IOfo  PRIZES: 

“Front  Page  Israel  1 932-1 987” 


Participation  fee:  NIS  50  per  car.  Only  the  first  100 
to  sign  up  will  partldpate-don’t  delay,  register 
today! 

All  proceeds  will  be  donated  to  Libi,  the  Soldiers'1 
Welfare  Fund.  Date  of  the  Treasure  Hunt:  Monday, 
Oct  12, 1 987 (the  search  will  take  approx.  4-5 
hours).  Registration  now  being  accepted  (only 
1 00  participants)  at  the  Jerusalem  Hilton 
Cashier’s  Desk. 

(PLEASE  NOTE:  This  road  rally  Is  not  atimed  race;  points  will 
be  awarded  on  toe  basis  of  correct  answers- not  on  speed). 


WERE  HAVING  ASEARCH  PARTY - 
THE  GREAT  JERUSALEM  TREASURE  HUNT! 
jointly  sponsored  by 

British  |T|  Jerusalem  hilbon 

airways  H ^ 


THE  JERUSALEM 


Employees  and  their  families  of  the  Jerusalem  Hilton,  British 
Airways  and  The  Jerusalem  Post  are  ineligible  to  participate. 


^ J 
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ECONOMIC  NEWS 


Kaplan  Prize  winners  boosted  to  14 


By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN  ■ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

"If  we  can  raise  our  national  pro- 
ductivity by  only  10  per  cent  we  will 
be  on  the  road  to  economic  indepen- 
dence,“  President  Herzog  said  yes- 
terday at  the  annual  Kaplan  Prize 
awards  ceremony  at  Beit  Hanassi. 

In  a surprise  move,  the  number  of 
prize  recipients  was  boosted  yester- 
day to  14  from  the  15  announced 
earlier,  after  Herzog  himself  was  ad- 
ded to  the  list  by  3 special  order 
from  Labour  and  Social  Affairs 
Minister  Moshe  Katsav.  The  Kaplan 
Prize  is  given  in  recognition  of  initia- 
tive. efficiency  and  productivity, 
which  Katsav  noted  the  president 
had  worked  to  encourage. 

Recalling  the  economic  policy  of 
Israel's  first  Prime  Minister  David 
Ben-Gurion,  Herzog  declared  that 
if  the  nation  had  heeded  Ben-Gur- 
30  vears  ago.  the  economy 


ion 


would  never  have  deteriorated  to 
the  crisis  it  reached  two  years  ago. 

Already  three  decades  ago  Ben- 
Gurion  had  warned  of  the  danger 
when  he  had  noted  that  the  growth 
of  Israel's  productivity  was  lower 
than  that  of  the  standard  of  living. 
Herzog  said.  The  standard  of  living 
here  was  higher  than  in  some  Euro- 
pean countries,  but  it  was  not  based 
on  the  fruit  of  labour. 

Without  labour  productivity  to  li- 
berate Israel  from  dependence  on 
external  forces.  Ben-Gurion  had 
cautioned,  the  traditional  founda- 
tions of  the  work  ethic  and  the  La- 
bour movement  would  be  des- 
troyed, and  the  nation's  sovereignty 
and  independence  put  at  risk,  Her- 
zog recalled. 

There  can  be  no  economic  future 
without  export  growth,  Ben-Gurion 
had  declared,  and  there  could  be  no 
increase  in  exports  without  reducing 
the  cost  of  the  product.  It  was  not 


falling  wages  but  an  increase  in  pro-' 
ductivity  that  would  pave  the  way  to 
economic  independence,  Herzog 
said,  emphasizing  that  wages  cannot 
be  raised  without  a substantia]  rise 
in  productivity. 

"More  than  any  other  factor,  the 
standard  of  living  should  depend  on 
labour  productivity  and  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  worker."  Herzog  quoted 
Ben-Gurion  as  saying. 

Katsav  said,  meanwhile,  that  the 
winners  of  the  Kaplan  Prize  were 
proof  that  Israel  is  rich  with  people 
who  can  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment'of  the  national  interest. 
Through  them,  and  others  like 
them,  there  can  be  great  economic 
recovery  and  achievement  in  the 
world  marketplace. 

Though  he  praised  the  prize  win- 
nets,  Katsav  was  critical  of  Israel's 
inability  to  utilize  the  high  techno- 
logy to  increase  productivity.  There 


is  enough  work  in  Israel  for  every- 
one who  wants  to  work  ( and  to 
make  a contribution,  he  said  in  an 
allusion  to  Israel  Aircraft  Industries 
demonstrators.  ’There  is  no  need 
for  anyone  to  emigrate. 

Yesterday  striking  IAI  workers 
stormed  the  Histadrut  building  in 
Tel  Aviv,  preventing  the  labour  fe 
deration’s  secretary-general,  Yisrael 
Kessar,  from  attending  the  prize 
ceremony. 

The  13  other  receipients  are: 

An  IAI  tcaa  that  developed  a system  for 
rojKflng  panrf  « a iwumu  3c bb- 

conductor  Coep.  team;  VWeelc  Engineering 
and  Electronic  Servlets  Ltd.;  Knlso  Ltd.;  Ta- 
diran  Ltd.  and  Root  Oectnmk s Ud.,  jointly; 
EE  Tins,  tiijmitetimi  manager  for  Negev 
Phosphates  Ltd.  (sec  profile  Mow);  Ze’ev 
Zota,  or  the  cattle  spent  bank;  Netaflm  (Hb- 
betz  Batzeria.  Hbbnta  YVtah  am!  Kfcbota 
MagaD.  tte  PhgW  Ze’ev  neighbourhood  plan- 
ning oonnUtee;  the  Sold  Bondi  team  for  the 
Defence  Ministry’s  cwwmmfcatfaBs,  tower; 
Ya'acsv  AUasJ  of  Bank  Bafltfing  Biferprfees 
and  Engineering  Ltd.;  and  Mdmt’a  Jordan 
Valley  and  the  Yonth  Division  teas  of  the 
IDFwerfc&ops. 


2-time  winner’s  saved  economy  millions 


By  KEN  SCHACHTER 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV.  - Maybe  Eli  TOas 
should  go  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justice. 

Since  1978,  he  has  saved  the  lsrae-  ■ 
li  economy  millions  of  dollars.  As  if 
that  weren't  enough,  last  year  he 
devised  a system  that  saves  his  cur- 
rent company  millions  more  each . 
year. 

But  does  it  show  up  in  his  pay- 
check?  Does  he  get  even  a fraction  of 
the  savings?  Tilas  laughs  at  the 
notion. 

kTt's  not  the  U.S.  here,"  be  says. 
“Whether  you're  good  or  bad,  they 
give  you  the  same  thing." 

That  state  of  affairs  is  very  unfor- 


tunate for  TOas'  bank  account  be- 
cause, by  all  accounts,  he  is  very, 
very  good.  So  good,  in  feet,  that  he  is 
the  Erst  two-tine  winner  of  the  Ka- 
plan Prize  for  productivity. 

The  annual  awards  given  by  the 
Israel  Institute  for  Productivity  were 
given  this  year  to  TOas  and  12  other 
individuals  and  institutions  for  their 
contributions  to  productivity,  cre- 
ativity and  efficiency.  Bat  winning 
the  award  twice  has  reserved  for  Ti- 
las a special  place  in  the  pantheon  of 
Israeli  efficiency. 

The  former  paratrooper  fust  won 
in  1981  for  leading  the  drive  towards 
unitized  cargo  at  the  Ports  Author- 
ity. By  convincing  Israeli  companies 
to  consolidate  cargoes,  Tilas,  then* 


GOOD  TRACK  RECORD.  - Carrying  phosphates  by  rail  to  Asbdod. 


director  of  operations  for  the  Ports 
Authority,  was  able  to  cut  the  aver- 
age waiting  time  fora  ship  to  take  on 
cargo  from  a week  to  two  days.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Ports  Authority 
was  able  to  reduce  manpower  45  per 
cent.  Estimated  annual  savings  to  the 
economy:  $450  million. 

Yesterday,  Tilas  received  the 
award  based  on  his  work  as  head  of 
cargo  handling  at  Negev  Phosphates 
Ltd.,  a subsidiary  of  Israel  Chemi- 
cals Ltd.  The  logistics  expert  man- 
aged to  cut  the  turnaround  time  for 
trains  hauling  phosphates  from  the 
factory  to  the  Asfadod  port  from  1.62 
days  to  1.25  days.  Lest  anyone  sug- 
gest that  a saving  of  0J7  day  is  not  • 
too  impressive.  Productivity  Insti- 
tute experts  calculate  that  Negev 
Phosphates  has  realized  an  annual 
saving  of  $8. 2m.  from  the  effort. 

For  Negev  Phosphates,  the  savings 
came  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  price  of 
phosphates  has  plummeted  on  the 
world  market,  forcing  producers  to 
try  to  win  a larger  slice  of  the  market 
just  to  maintain  their  revenues. 

Negev  Phosphates  was  prepared  to 
dig  more  phosphates  but  limited  by 
its  single  rail  link  to  Asbdod  port. 
The  company  could  have  simply 
transported  the  additional  cargo  by 
truck,  but  that  tacks  an  additional 
$4.50  per  metric  ton  onto  the  ap- 
proximately $30  per  ton  for  phos- 
phates delivered  by  train. 

Further,  Israeli  producers  pri- 
vately acknowledge  that  their  phos- 
phates are  not  of  as  high  a quality  as 
those  found  in  competing  countries 
such  as  Morocco.  Negev  Phosphates 
must  compete,  they  say,  by  serving 


the  customer’s  needs,  with  a depend- 
able record  of  on-time  delivery.  In 
essence,  the  company  is  selling  effi- 
ciency as  much  as  phosphates. 

To  that  end,  Negev  Phosphates  op- 
erates a shipping  company  as  a joint 
venture  with  the  Zim  Navigation 
Ltd.  and  operates  the  Ashdod  port  in 
cooperation  with  the  Ports 
Authority. 

One  element  in  cutting  the  turn- 
around time  of  the  trains  was  the 
development  of  a mechanical  system 
to  replace  the  manual  scrubbers  who 
used  to  clean  the  drop-bottom  rail- 
road cars  each  time  they  made  a 
delivery  to  the  port.  Another  innova- 
tion was  simply  a matter  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  cars  in  each  train. 

But  Tilas  says  those  are  just  two 
among  many  steps  taken  to  expedite 
cargo. « 

“It  took  two  years  to  get  the  sys- 
tem in  place,”  he  recalls.  “It  is  hun- 
dreds of  steps  you  take.  ” Of  primary 
importance,  be  says,  is  organizing 
the  task,  coordinating  the  agencies 
involved  and  creating  the  conditions 
that  encourage  personal  initiative 
among  workers. 

Between  his  stint  with  the  Ports 
Authority  and  Negev  Phosphates, 
Tilas,  now  38,  came  down  with  a 
case  of  wanderlust.  In  1982,  be  ven- 
tured to  southern  Argentina,  trying 
his  hand  at  raising  sheep.  Later,  he 
went  to  northern  Argentina  and 
planted  sorghum.  In  retrospect,  be 
sees  that  period  as  “an  adventure.” 

After  two-years  in  Argentina;  he 
returned  to  Israel.  And,  as  the  Pro- 
ductivity Institute  has  noted,  the  na-  1 
tion  is  richer  for  it.  * 
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Eilat’s 

tourism 


Rafi  Hodman 
and  the  Eilat 
shoreline. 
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CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1  The  most  durtpg  items  of 
umicrwcur  (7) 

5 Reveal  a continental  quilt?  (7) 

9 Will  leaves  it  to  him  (7) 

lOYVhal  boxers  do  at  the 
entrance,  so  to  speak  (5-2) 

1 1 Mary  and  l did  a turn  for  the 
fiinu-ivorker  (9) 

12  Forty  of  the  Romans 
pronouncedly  dn  better  (5) 

13 American  soldier  right  with 
the  endless  distance  round  (5) 

15 Mind  having  great  mental 
ability  iDt 

17  lias  a commanding  influence 
over  Maidstunc  i‘l; 

19  Hu/7<t  that  does  nut  work  (5) 

22  Mountains  .is  a last  resort  i51 

23  Blow  the  sum nn V snake  t«l*5l 


25  Anybody  could  be  a celebrity 
(7) 

26  The  following  train  (7) 

27  The  heartless  girl  has 

accommodation  (7)  * • 

28  Man  in  the  starting  place  back 
uo  the  shoulder  (7) 


DOWN 


1 Clip  the  stubborn  canine  (7) 

2 Mure  enraged  over  broken 
earring  (7) 

3 Guard  , loses  his  head  at  the 
gale  (o) 

4 Doctor  the  scx-maniac  (9) 

5 Not  a union  member  (5) 


G Having  sharp  outlines  carved' 
(9) 

7 Clive,  he  overturned  a bus  (7) 

8 Foolish  grin  allowed  to  appear 
under  the  curl  (7) 

14  Passes  on  a tradition  with 
utter  ease  (5.4) 

lGWoiking  party’s  job  for 
engineer  H-5) 

17  Lifeless  group  attack  (4-5) 

18  Exploit  (lie  chap,  one 
regularly  on  a round  (7) 

20  Possibly  second  service  book 

(7J 

21  Serious  having  member  sent 
olf  (7) 

23  The  said  bunch  of  some  old 
verses  (5) 

24 Some  unplcjs.i.v  ranting 
aboul  sinuses  (5) 


Yesterday's  Solution 
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QUICK  SOLUTION 


ACROSS:  1 Plaster.  3 Srnie,  8 
9 Scali-tl,  10  Urjilniu.  U 
Ijter,  . 12  Modml.  H Myrtle.  17 
llrima,  19  Uranium,  22  Olivier.  23 
Alien,  24  Glebe.  25  Wembley. 
DOWN:  1 Pniuii,  2 Abelard,  3 Teach, 
4 liascdl.  5 Stanley,  6 Fred,  7 
Knlarge,  12  Maiijung,  13  imagine,  15 
Triiial,  Iti  Burrow.  18  Naive.  28 
Alarm.  21  Money. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1 Maker  or  d-pnirvr 
4 liiiurtuiiie 
7 Vanish 

9 Cry 

10  Hi-pnse 

11  Obscure 

13  Parent 

14  Harass 

15  Obvious 
17  Wicked  . 

19  Harangue 

24  Farts 

22  l-'iuluisiasni 

23  .Stretched 
L’-!  CMht- 

25  l-aied 


DOWN 

1 Tepee 

2 Grasp 

3 Projectile 
■tUt  I he  highest 

excel  I cuit; 

5 Close 

li  Church  festival 
7 Impoverished 
(Him  i vc  led 

1 1 luMiiu-jiion 

12  (spirit 
• a Wade 

1G  Hyiiiiolic  stJtc 
i7  Ituii  aground 
fXHii(i*Iied 
2t  Tuu 
Ti  Nil 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem:  Rafael,  39  Sorotzkin, 
811801;  Balaam.  Salah  Eddin,  Z7231S; 
Shu'afet,  Shu'afat  Road,  810108;  Dar 
Aldawa,  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Lev  He'ir,  69  Ahad  Haem, 
613862;  Hash  la -Ku  pot  Holrm  Maccabi,  7 
HasNo,  463371/6,  ext  43.  . 
Ra'anana-Kfar  Sava:  No  details  avail- 
able. 

Netanya:  Camiel,  Kityat  Nordau  com- 
mercial centre,  51774. 

Krayotaraa:  KupatHoIlm  Herman,  Sim- 
tat  ModTin,  715136. 

Haifa:  Yavne.  7 Ibn  SIna,  67228a 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Janisalam:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics). 
Hadasceh  Ein  Kerem  (internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics,  E.N.T.),  MIsgav  Ladach  (ob- 
stetrics), Sha’are  Zed  etc  (ophthalmology). 
Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

Nataliya:  Laniado 


Eilat's  hotelers  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  last  two  seasons.  In  the 
summer  of  1986  they  enjoyed  a 90 
per  cent  occupancy  rate,  with  most 
of  their  guests  Israelis  who  were 
ready  to  pay  much  more  than  for- 
eign tourists.  This  was  followed  by  a 
very  good  winter  season  during 
which  Eilat  played  host  to  some 
‘71,000  foreign  visitors,  i4,000  more 
■than  in  the  previous  winter  season  - 
most  of  whom  came  by  charter. 

This  winter  is  expected  to  be  even 
better,  with  about  four  daily  flights 
from  abroad.  The  increasing  num- 
ber of  local  and  foreign  holiday 
makers,  combined  with  Eilat's 
growing  popularity,  has  brought 
higher  prices  to  the  city’s  hotels.  In 
dollar  terms,  hotel  tariffs  have 
zoomed  by  45  per  cent  this  year 
leading  some  Tourism  Ministry  offi- 
cials to  fear  some  foreign  tourism 
wholesalers  will  drop  Israel  from 
their  brochures. 

Eilat’s  growing  popularity  is 
bringing  more  hotels.  Now  every 
member  of  the  Israel  Hotel  Associa- 
tion admits  that  since  the  revolution 
of  David  Lewis*  King  Solomon.  Ei- 
lat has  won  a permanent  place  on 
the  world  tourism  map.  According 
Eilat’s  mayor,  Rafi  Hochman,  the 
number  of  rooms  in  the  southern 
desert  town  is  slated  to  grow  by 
more  3,500  within  three  years, 
bringing  total  capacity  to  7.500 
spread  among  more  than  30‘  hotels. 
The  situation  is  so  good  that  all  the 
current  players  aim  to  preserve  their 
shares  without  interference  from 
outsiders  building  new  hotels. 

The  mayor  has  proposed  levying  a 
50-cent-per-night  tax  on  hotel 
rooms.  The  money,  Hochmarr  sug- 
gests, can  be  used  to  establish  a 
fond,  separate  from  the  regular  mu- 
nicipal budget,  devoted  exclusively 
to  tourism  attractions,  such  as  annu- 
al festivals  and  outdoor  facilities. 
But  the  hoteliers  aren't  keen  on  the 
the  mayor's  plan.  They  are  afraid 
that  within  few  years  Eilat  will  have 
too  many  rooms  and  prices  will  fell. 
Competitive  pressures  will  force 
them  to  pay  die  special  levy  from 
their  pocket  instead  of  passing  it 
along  to  their  g&ests. 

To  prevent  any  competition  be- 
tween the  hotel  chains,  the  associa- 
tion is  asking  the  gf^rnfiigrrPtfffiffr-3 
mit  them  to  coordinate  tariffs,  that 
is,  set  minimum  juices.  They  are  also 
suggesting  that  the  Tourism  Minis- 
try and  the  local  municipal  authority 
slow  the  pace  of  new-botel  approv- 
als. 
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authorities  to  change  the  tax  rules 
and  permit  them  to  supply  accomo- 
■ dation  to  their  employees  without  it 
being  counted  as  part  of  the  employ- 
ees’ taxable  income.  Currently,  the 
hotelers  themselves  foot  the  tax  bill 
on  free  accomodation. 

Those  who  have  vacationed  in  a 
Mediterranean  resort  know  that  Ei- 
lat can  never  compete  in  terms  of 
price.  But  the  standard  of  Eilat  ho- 
tels is  much  higher  than  in  most  of 
the  cheaper,  resorts.  The  food-  is 
good  (the  Israeli  breakfast  is 
unique)  — in  fact  far  better  than 
what  is  Offered  at  the  cheap  resorts. 
But  on  price  Eilat  can’t,  and 
shouldn't,  compete  with  them.  In- 
stead Eilat’s  hotel  owners  should 
bring  their  hotels  up  to  an  even 
higher  standard,  with  the  aim  of  lur- 
ing holiday  makers  looking  for  qual- 
ity. Imitate  the  Swiss  or  the  French, 
and  forget  about  the  Greek  or  the 
Spanish. 

Unfortunately,  Eilat's  hoteliers 
rely  too  much  on  Israelis  for  their 
income.  For  now,  that  is  a realistic 
strategy;  Because  of  the  general 
prosperity  and  because  the  travel 
tax  keeps  many  people  home  for 
their  vacation,  Israelis  are  inclined 
to  spend  some  of  their  annual  vaca- 
tion in  Eilat.  But  things  can  change 
rapidly  and  unexpectedly  in  Israel, 
and  the  hotelers  could  find  them- 
selves without  the  important  local 
guests  who  today  keep  their  books 
in  balance. 

There  are  a lot  of  excuses  offered 
by  the  hotel  owners  for  why  Israelis 


are  charged  much  more  than  the  V 
foreigners.  They  eat  more,  they  . 
come  only  for  a few  days,  they  take 
more  showers  and  they  abuse  the. 
facilities  more  than  foreigners.  Bui-  . 
these  aren’t  the  only  reasons.  Quite 
simply.  Israelis  are  willing  to  pay. 
more  and.  in  doing  so.  indirectly 
subsidize  the  holiday  makers  froni-  ; 
abroad.  ■ • 

The  hoteliers  also  are  looking  for,; 
subsidies  from  the  government  as 
well  as  from  private  citizens,  and. 
thev  shouldn't  - not  even  in  the. 
form  of  below-market  interest  rates.  t 
They  should  develop  their  hotel?.  •’ 
with  their  own  funds.  The  govern-,  v. 
ment  is  trying  to  get  out  of  the  capL-;iff 
tal  market,  not  retreat  to  the  days  ■ 
when  influential  groups  had  the, 
power  to  get  preferred  terms - 
The  fact  that  more  and  more  en.-*.  . 
trepreneure  are  asking  for  land  to; 
build  hotels  is  the  strongest  proof  . 
that  the  city  has  good.potential . with 
reasonable  forecasted  profitability.  -,. 

The  hoteliers  would  also  be  better.;- 
off  accepting  Hochman's  suggest  - 
tion,  which  would  tie  their  tax  bur-, 
den  more  closely  to  the  level  of  tour-: . - 
ism.  The  alternative  way  of  funding 
tourism-related  projects  is  higher.- 
municipal  rates,  which  are  not  as 
flexible  and  can  be  especially  baf* 
densome  during  recessions.  To  de- 
velop Eilat's  facilities  for  the  use  of; 
the  holiday  makers,  the  municipal*' 
ity  must  "invest  money  and  that 
should  come  from  the  industry  that, 
stands  to  benefit  the  most  from  iC;  _ 
This  is  the  only  way  to  upgrade  the 
resort  so  it  need  not  compete  with 
Mediterranean  bargains  and  . ln-^  £ 
crease  the  number  of  tourists  paying  - .7 
the  50-cent-a-night  levy. 
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At  the  same  time,  they  are  asking 
the  the  government  to  provide  them 
with  cheap  money  in  Israeli  terms  — 
the  London  inter-bank  offered  rate, 
or  Libor,  plus  2 per  cent  - to  reno- 
vate tbeir  hotels.  Without  the  subsi- 
dized funds,  they  contend,  they  will 
be  unable  to  compete  with  low-cost 
resorts  such  as  Canary  Islands  and 
Greece.  They  are  also-  asking  the 


CHAIR  AND  TABLE 
RENTING 

Disposable  Party  SuppHea  for  Sate. 
■Harriot  Dafna  128ft  8 • 

ToL  (02)821473 


UNITED  NATIONS 


The  United  Nations  Disengagement  Observer  Force  (UNDOF) 
requires  work  on  improvement  of  the  electrical  distribution 
system  at  Camp  Ziouani,  Golan  Heights. 

The  required  work  will  include: 


A)  Installation  of  new  poles. 

B)  Realignment  and  securing  of  existing  poles. 

C)  Installation  of  insulators.. 

D)  Installation  of  separators. 


Interested  contractors  are  requested  to  assemble  at  “A”  line 
mess  CANLOG  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  September  21 , 1987, 
when  the  site  inspection  will  be  held  and  detailed  requirement 
specifications  will  be  provided.  Contractors  should  be 
prepared  to  provide  evidence  of  their  ability  to  carry  out  such 
work.  UNDOF  will  not  be  obligated  to  accept  the  lowest  offer  or 
any  offer  received. 
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POLICE 


100 


DW 100  in  most  parts  of  tha  country. 

In  Tiberias  dial  924444,  Wryat  Stimona 


FIRE 


102 


In  am argawrlaa  rttel  IQg.  Otherwise,  dial 
number  of  your  local  station  as  given  In  the 
front  of  the  phorie- directory. 


FIRST  AID 


101 


Hagan  Dnvid  Adam 

In  emergencies  dial!  01  inmostpertsoflhe 
country,  in  addition: 

Ashdod  51332  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashke  ton  23333  Wron  344442 

Bet  Yam  *5511111  lOryatShmona-e^W 
teersheba  74767  Naheriya  *823333 
Carmiel  *388565  Netanya  *23333 

Den  Region  *781111  Petah  Tricva  *923111 1 
Eilat  72333  Rehovot  *451333 

Hedera  *22333  RtfwnLeZton  *42333 

Haifa  *51 2233  Salad  930333 

Hatzor  936333  Tal  Aviv  *5460111 

Ho  ton  *03133  Ttoerias  *790111 


Mobile  Intensive  Cere  Unit  (MICU) 
service  in  the  area,  around  the  dock. 


Bran-tenodonei  HntAfcLTaL  Jhmsdem 
5461  ^ 1 11  fcw*an\owh  03- 
2B1113),  Hate  67222a  Beersheba  418111, 
Netanya  36316. 


RRpa  OWe  Cm  (24  hours),  for  hefc  cafl 
Tei  Aviv.  234813,  Jetusalem  - 246554,  and 
Haifa  660111. 


The  national  Mm  Control  Centre  at 

Rambam  Hospital  phone  (04)  529205.  for 
emergerwy  cals,  J&houra  a day,  for  informa- 
tion in  case  of  poisoning. 


Centre  TtL  03- 
Suretey-Thunday.  8 am.lo  8 
pm  t-noay  8 am  to  3 pjn. 


FLIGHTS 


24  — Horn  night  Mwimiwi  Ser- 
vice*: Call  034712484  (muHMine).  Arrivals 
Only  (Taped  Message) 03381  111  (20  lines) 
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Until  gov’t  wage  pact  is  concluded 


share  talks  on  hold 


By  PCSHASJLANDAU 
The  discussions  onthe  future  own- 
ership of  the  main  banks  have  been 
shelved  for  the  tone  being  and  are. 
unlikely  to  be  renewed  until  after  a 
new  public-sector  wage  agreement 
has  been  signed  — and  possibly  not. 
even  then*  . > 

The  Jerusalem  Post  has  learned 
that  the  main  reason  for  the  current 
hold-up  is  the  Treasury’s  fear  that 
the  Histadnit  will  seek  to  trade  con- 


by  the  Histadnit's  Hevrat  Haovdim 
holding  company ... - 
. Intensive  discussions  between  the 
'Bank  of  Israel  and  Treasury  earlier 
this  summer  had  reached  a position 
of  relative  consensus.  The  view  that 
emerged  was  that  the  bulk  of  the 
bank  shares,  which  are  due  to  be 
purchased  by  the  government  over 
the  next  14  months,  should  be  given 
equal  voting  rights  and  the  special  ■ 
shares  held  by  Hevrat  Haovdim  in 


Negotiations  stalled, 
but  union  satisfied 


However,  the  Histadnit  is  fiercely 
resisting  this  idea,  and  the  whole 
issue  has  moved  to  the  political  level. 
Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nissim  has 
received  the  recommendations  of 
die  Treasury  and  central  bank  but 
has  decided  not  to  move  on  them  at 
this time. 

Welt-placed  sources  told  The  Post 
that,  with  time  rapidly  running  out 
on  the  bank-share  countdown,  the 
government  will  be  forced  to  address 
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BUSINESS  BRIEFS 


Interest 
rate  jitters 
sway  shares 

Share  prices  were  mixed  yester- 
j day,  with  traders  keeping  their  eyes 
firmly  fixed  on  shekel  interest  rates, 
which  rose  sharply  last  week  to  20 
per  cent  for  “jumbo"  deposits. 

“Everyone  says  that  the  rise  is  a 
temporary  affair,  but  meanwhile 
there  is  no  new  money  coming  into 
the  market  to  fuel  further  rises,"  IS(f 
one  money  manager.  “There  is  plen- 
ty of  money  around,  the  question  is 
which  investment  vehicle  it  will  be 
moved  to.  If  interest  rates  do  indeed 
fall,  the  tone  will  probably  improve. 
But  if  die  rise  sticks  the  market  will 
come  under  pressure.” 

• Most  market  participants  are  ex- 
pecting a rise  in  the  consumer  price 
index  for  August,  to  be  announced 
tomorrow,  of  around  1 per  cent. 
They  expect  deposit  rates  to  then  fall' 
back  to  around  13  per  cent,  roughly 
in  line  with  the  inflation  rate. 

However,  projections  of  a rise  of 
2-3  per  cent  for  the  October  index 

jj  are  worrying  traders  on  the  Tel  Aviv 
t bourse  and  government  officials 
alike.  They  are  afraid  that  interest 
rates  will  have  to  go  up  and  stay  up 
for  several  weeks  in  order  to  per- 
suade the  investing  public  to  keep  its 
funds  in  shekel  deposits,  rather  than 
linked  bonds. 

THOSE  TWO  MONTHS  from  re- 
tirement age  — currently  age  65  for  ■ 
men  and  60  for  women  — should 
have  received  a letter  recently  from 
the  National  Insurance  Institute 
(Nin.  explaining  the  retiree’s  pen- 
sion rights  and  a pension-applica- 
tion form. 

According  to  the  Nil,  7.865  let- 
ters have  so  far  been  sent  out  as  part 
of  what  Director-General  Morde- 
chai  Zippo ri  said  was  a campaign  to 
improve  services.  At  present,  the 
full  pension  for  a single  person  is 
N1S622  and  N1S833  for  a person 
with  one  dependent  such  as  a spouse 
or  child. 

. A MAJOR  HOTEL-REGRAD- 
ING  operation  conducted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Tourism  with  the  coop- 
eration and  assistance  of  the  Israel 
Hotels  Association  is  about  to  be 
completed. 

Several  five-  and  four-star  hotels 
will,  as  a result  of  intensive  surveys 
made  by  Tourism  Ministry  officials, 
find  themselves  down-graded  be- 
cause they  do  not  meet  the  criteria 
for  hotels  of  the  status  they,  have 
enjoyed  to  date. 

Hotel  owners  and  managers  who 
wish  to  appeal  their  new  rating  will 
have  21  days  to  do  so  from  the  time 
of  notification  of  their  new  grading. 
The  appeals  can  be  lodged  with  the 
\ special  committee  appointed  by 
Tourism  Minister  Avraham  Sharir. 
TTie  committee  includes  people  not 

r J 

| Required  | 

I ENGLISH  | 

I SECRETARY  | 

I for  Hotel  Manager  | 

I * Typing  | 

1 * Independent  ■ 

J correspondence  1 

\ ■ * 3 years'  experience  g 

| required  g 

| Working  hours:  8 a.m.  - 4 p Jn.  > 

I Please  call:  ■ 

03-71S796. 03-715916  I 
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affiliated  with  the  hotel  industry  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Tourism  and  the  IHA. 

PLASTIC  INDUSTRY  EXPORTS 
are  expected  to  reach  around  $180 
million  this  year,  according  to  Indus- 
try and  Trade  Ministry  figures  re- 
leased to  coincide  with  today's 
opening  of  the  industry's  fair  in  Tel 
Aviv.  The  total  turnover  for  the 
plastic  industry  this  year  is  expected 
to  reach  the  $750m.  mark. 

There  are  more  than  500  plastics 
factory  in  the  country,  80  of  them 
belonging  to  kibbutzim,  which  pro- 
duce around  half  of  the  industry's 
output. 

Iberia  results 

Iberia  Airlines  reported  a $5  mil- 
lion profit  for  the  first  half  of  1987, 
and  the  company  said  it  expected  to 
show  even  better  results  in  the  sec- 
ond half,  with  annualized  earnings 
forecast  at  $16m-  _ 

In  the  Januaiy-June  period,  the 
Spanish  airline  carried  6.6  million 
passengers,  compared  with  6.2  mil- 
lion the  same  time  last  year. 

CURRENCY 
MARKETS _ 

Trade  data 
dominate 
the  dollar 

The  dollar  dosed  higher  in  vola- 
tile trading  Friday,  set  off  by  the 
U.S.  Commerce  Department's- an- 
nouncement that  day  of  a record 
$16.47  billion  trade  deficit  for  July. 
Although  the  figure  was  in  line  with 
market  expectations,  the  U.S.  cur- 
rency was  sold  heavily  after  the  data 
were  released.  The  dollar  finally 
found  support  at  the  141-yen  and 
1.79-Deutschmark  levels  and  then 
worked  its- way  higher. 

The  dollar's  movements  through- 
out the  week  reflected  the  market's 
changing  expectations  ahead  of  the 
important  trade  figure.  With  the 
U.S.  markets  closed  last  Monday  for 
the  Labour  Day  holiday,  the  real 
action  didn't  begin  until  the  next  day 
and  then  bearishness  reigned.  The 
currency’s  weakness  was  accompa- 
nied by  heavy  liquidation,  of  U.S.- 
do liar- bond  holdings  by  foreigners, 
the  Japanese  in  particular.  ‘ 

• The  negative  sentiment  was  dissi- 
pated in  the  following  days,  howev- 
er, as  central  banks  intervened  to 
support  the  dollar  and  U.S.  interest 
rates  moved  up.  The  dollar  was  also 
aided  by  the  Japanese  August  trade 
figures,  which  showed  a marked  de- 
cline in  the  country’s  trade  surplus 
with  the  U.S.  and  convinced  the 
market  to  reassess  the  prospects  for 
U.S.  trade.  With  the  Japanese  sur- 
plus narrowing,  many  analysts  are 
now  taking  the  view  that  tile  high 
U.S.  trade  gaps  for  June  and  July 
are  aberrations,  exaggerated  by  sea- 
sonal factors  and  oil  imports. 

The  market’s  surprising  reaction 
to  the  July  trade  figures  indicates  an 
approach-of-climax  selling  that  im- 
mediately attracted  new  buyers. 
The  market  behaved  as  if  it  had 
already  discounted  the  worst  possi- 
ble economic  situation  for  the  U.S. 
for  the  time  being  and  was  ready  to 
act  contrary  on  the  release  Of  the 

trade  figures. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  safe 
to  expect  further  dollar-buying  to- 
day. Those  who  sold  dollars  last 
week  should  watch  their  portions 
cautiously,  as  they  may  be  forced  to 
liquidate  them.  . . , 

“ The  column  appears  courtesy  of 
Boaz  Barak  Advisory  Service : 


By  JEFF  BLACK 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Histadnit  leaders  yesterday  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  at  the  current 
results  of  the  public-sector  wage  ne- 
gotiations despite  the  fact  that  no 
agreement  has  yet  been  reached 
with  the  Treasury  and  no  further 
meetings  have  so  far  been  scheduled 
to  revive  the  stalled  talks.' 

Histadnit  trade  union  department 
head  Haim  Haberfeld  told  the  la- 
bour federation’s  central  commit- 
tee. “I  have  not  lost  hope  that  an- 
agreement  mil  finally  be  reached 
despite  all  die  difficulties.  Through 
our  stubbornness  we  are  paving  the 

way  to  this  goal.” 

Haberfeld  and  Histadnit  Secre- 
tary-General Yisrael  Kessar  noted 


that  die  labour  federation  had  suc- 
ceeded so  far  in  winning  agreement 
from  the  government  for  a one-year 
deal  in  place  of  two  and  making 
“exceptional”  progress  with  regard 
to  a shorter  working  week  and  re- 
duced hours.  The  two  men  also 
pointed  out  that  the  Treasury  had 
retreated  from  its  opposition  to  an 
across-the-board  wage  increase. 

Kessar  also  revealed  that  the 
Treasury  and  Histadnit  were  in  fa- 
vour of  beginning  negotiations  in 
January  for  next  year’s  agreement, 
which  is  due  to  go  into  effect  in 
April  1988.  He  stressed  that  it 
should  not  automatically  be  as- 
sumed that  next  year  the  unions  will 
want  a collective  agreement  and 
praised  the  system  under  which  each 
individual  sector  made  its  own  deal. 
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File  No.  8559/87 
In  the  matter  of:  Bankruptcy  of 
Leo  Slegman,  Rachel  Slegman, 
Leo  Slegman  - Diamonds  - 
Registered  Partnership 
In  accordance  with  the  ruing  of  the 
court  of  August  27,  1987,  proof  of 
debt  in  connection  with  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  above,  may  be 
submitted  within  30  days  of 
publication  of  this  notice. 
QmhonTanlr,  AOv. 
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JACOB'S  LADDER 
FOLK  FESTIVAL 

This  year  at 
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HUGE  HOOTENANNYAND  HOEDOWN 

b 4:00  pjn.  Come  All  Ye — Singers  welcome 

5 7:00  p-in.-  till  dawn  — Blue  Crass  — 

Old  Time,  Ragtime,  Good  Tune — 

JvT  English — Irsh — Scottish — Blues — 

Country — Rock-a-Billy  and  more 
^ Swimming — food-— beer — 

arts  and  crafts — T-shirts 

Tickets:  NIS  15 — at  agencies,  from  the 
(y  j . Upper  GalUee  Regional  Council, 

and  at  the  gate. 

Camping:  NIS  3,  Bungalows  available:  Tel.  06-942360 
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Hie  doflar  dosed  higher  In  New  York  Friday,  recovering  from  Inrtld  losses  on  the  hack  of 
pro-weekend  short-covering.  The  dollar  initially  Ml  on  news  of  the  record  July  U2.  trade  dafldtof 
$1 627  ttiflton,  but  found  support  just  undar  1.78  Deutschmarks  and  141  yen.  The  dollar  alao  was 
helped  by  the  belief  that  future  trade  deficits  wIB  shew  Improvement. 
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Wall  Street  doead  sharply  higher  Friday  In  active  trodbig.  shrugging  otfltw  potential  negatives 
of  a record  high  trade  deficit  and  welcoming  a second  day  rf  harped rvhudting.  a rebound  In  the 
bond  market  and  a slightly  firmer  dollar  eased  investor’s  re-entry  into  the  market. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average,  which  many  people  baflavad  would  take  stumble  It  me  July 
trade  deficit  proved  too  burdeneom*  Jumped  33  point  to  2609.  It  was  the  biggest  One-day  gain  In 
the  average  hi  about  three  weeks,  allowing  tha  market  to  finish  higher  ter  the  week  after  two 
losing  weeks. 
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Lebanon’s  latest  accord 


GRIM  is  the  word  for  news  from  Lebanon  these  days,  no 
matter  what  the  subject.  The  one-time  thriving  banker  of  the 
Middle  East  is  facing  financial  ruin.  The  former  model,  in 
Arab  terms,  of  a liberal  polity,  hardly  deserves  to  be  consi- 
dered a state  at  all.  The  writ  of  what  purports  to  be  its 
government  does  not  run  beyond  the  physical  confines  of 
individual  ministries.  Communications  between  the  nominal 
capital,  Beirut,  and  southern  Lebanon  are  at  the  mercy  of 
PLO  troops  encamped  in  the  Sidon  area. 

The  PLO's  armed  might  in  Lebanon  was  supposed ‘to  have 
been  ground  to  dust  in  the  course  of  Operation  Peace  for 
Galilee,  in  1982,  and  what  was  left  of  it  in  the  persons  of 
Yasser  Arafat  and  his  lieutenants  to  have  been  banished  to 
Tunisia  and  Yemen.  Not  quite.  After  a couple  of  years  in  the 
wilderness  the  Palestinian  terrorists  began  slowly  restoring 
their  military  power  base  in  the  south,  using  the  surviving 
refugee  camps  in  the  Sidon  area  for  the  purpose. 

This  did  not  sit  well  with  the  Shi'ites.  conscious  as  they  had 
become  since  Israel's  invasion  of  their  rightful  but  long  denied 
place  under  their  country's  sun,  particularly  in  the  south  where 
they  form  the  absolute  majority. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Nabih  Beni,  Beirut’s  nominal 
justice  minister,  Amal,  the  mainstream  Shi’ite  organization, 
set  out  to  prevent  the  recreation  of  a repressive  PLO  state 
within  a state  that  would  again  serve  as  a jumping  board  for 
attacks  on  Israel,  with  the  southern  Shi’tes  again  bearing  the 
brunt  of  Israeli  retaliation. 

Palestinian  refugee  camps  in  and  around  Beirut  were  either 
razed  or  badly  hit.  But  in  the  south  the  several  PLO  factions, 
led  but  not  dominated  by  Fatah,  mostly  held  their  own  and 
even  extended  their  control  to  a number  of  strategic  hilltops 
east  of  Sidon. 

Twenty-eight  months  of  fighting  between  the  Shi'ites  and 
the  Palestinians  resulted  in  about  1,600  dead  but  yielded  a 
stalemate. 

Last  week  the  two  sides  reportedly  agreed  on  a truce.  The 
PLO  will  evacuate  the  Sidon  hilltops,  thus  removing  the  threat 
to  coastal  road  connections  with  Beirut.  Amal,  for  its  part,  will 
allow  reconstruction  of  the  Palestinian  camps  in  the  Beirut 
area.  Hostages  taken  during  the  hostilities  will  be  exchanged. 

The  agreement  is  to  go  into  effect  early  next  month.  Wheth- 
er it  will  or  not  is  naturally  moot.  Lebanon's  12-year  long  civil 
war  has  been  a continuing  tale  of  bloody  massacres  punctuated 
by  brief  truces,  and  interrupted  only  by  the  Israeli  operation. 

In  the  meantime,  several  other  interested  parties  will  be 
asking  themselves  what  this  accord,  ephemeral  as  it  may  turn 
out  to  be.  bodes  for  them. 

The  Syrians,  who  back  Amal  up  more  or  less  and  have  a 
stake  in  keeping  the  PLO  on  a leash,  must  have  an  added 
reason  for  satisfaction  in  seeing  Hizbullah,  a thorn  in  their  side 
in  the  Beka'a.  isolated.  The  savagely  anti-Israel,  terrorist 
Hizbullah’s  discomfiture  will  plainly  be  in  Israel’s  interest  as 
well. 

Such  an  occasional  convergence  of  interests  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  Damascus,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  Lebanese  scene  of  late. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  the  looming  recon- 
ciliation between  Amal  and  the  PLO  will  not  result  in  a joining 
of  their  forces  against  this  country.  There  is  no  conclusive 
proof  for  it,  but  the  possibility  cannot  be  ruled  out  that  the 
birth  of  the  accord  was  hastened  by  the  Air  Force’s  devastating 
raid  on  PLO  structures  in  the  Sidon  area. 

The  victims  of  the  bombing  on  Saturday  ten  days  ago 
included  not  only  Palestinian  terrorists  along  with  some  wo- 
men and  children.  They  included  a number  of  Lebanese 
.Shi'ites,  too.  Since  an  Amal  position  was  also  hit,  albeit 
inadvertently. 

Such  accidents  may  simply  be  written  off  as  the  unfortunate 
by-product  of  the  war  of  deterrence  against  the  PLO  and  its 
allies  in  southern  Lebanon.  But  the  same  logic  surely  does  not 
hold  if  Amal  is  viewed  as  a potential  linchpin  of  Israel’s 
security  in  the  north  rather  than  a Hizbullah  in  disguise. 


A foolish  law 


RIGHT-WING  critics  of  the  prime  minister,  some  of  them 
within  his  own  party,  are  right.  The  subterfuge  of  sending  his 
spokesman.  Yossi  Ahimeir.  to  MK  Charlie  Biton’s  home  to 
find  out  the  precise  contents  of  Yasser  Arafat's  mysterious 
“peace  proposals’’  was  just  that. 

Yitzhak  Shamir  might  just  as  well  have  been  meeting  him- 
self with  the  Hadash  parliamentarian  who  had  ostensibly 
broken  the  law  by  having  direct  contacts  with  the  PLO  chief- 
tain. If  he  truly  thought  Mr.  Biton  to  be  a tainted  man,  he. 
should  never  have  allowed  any  of  his  aides  to  seek  the  traveller 
from  Geneva  out. 

The  upshot,  very  simply,  is  that  Mr.  Shamir  has  now  legiti- 
mized the  commission  of  what  he  doubtless  agrees  is  a crime 
under  Israel’s  law:  having  unauthorized  and  otherwise  unjusti- 
fied contacts  with  PLO  operatives.  He  has  in  effect,  and  by  his 
own  action,  termed  that  particular  law  an  ass. 

The  underlying  assumption  of  that  political  law  was,  that  by 
preventing  its  citizens  from  having  any  real  truck  with  the 
PLO,  this  country  would  be  keeping  the  terrorist  organization 
outside  the  pale.  No  sillier  idea  could  have  been  conceived.  It 
is,  apart  from  being  unworkable,  a sign  of  anxiety  and  fear,  a 
confession  of  weakness  in  the  face  of  blandishments  by  a foe. 

Arafat’s  supposedly  new  proposals  do  not  amount  to  any 
significant  revision  of  his  now  familiar  programme.  Mr.  Sha- 
mir’s objection  to  that  programme  stems  not  so  much  from  his 
firm  belief  that  the  PLO  is  an  incurably  terrorist-minded  gang 
unalterably  committed  to  Israel's  destniction.  as  prescribed  in 
its  infamous  Covenant.  Rather  it  derives  from  from  the  fact 
that  this  programme  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  vision  of  a 
Greater  Eretz  Yisrael. 

The  same,  of  course,  would  also  be  true  of  any  plan  for 
peace  that  King  Hussein  might  submit  to  Mr.  Shamir  in  the 
direct  talks  the  premier  so  craves.  But  it  is  more  convenient  to 
pretend  that  the  true  stumbling  bloc  is  the  terrorist  PLO's 
demand  for  a state  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Shamir  is  entitled  to  his  pretence.  But  his  authority 
cannot  any  longer  be  invoked  to  justify  the  prosecution  of 
Israelis,  however  misguided  they  may  be  thought  to  have 
been,  who  have  held  a private  conversation  with  Arafat. 
Although  the  law  bids  him  initiate  stripping  the  immun- 
ity of  the  four  Knesset  members,  including  Mr.  Biton,  who 
met  with  the  Fatah  leader  in  Geneva,  so  that  they  can  be 
brought  to  trial  along*  with  the  other  members  of  the  Israeli 
group  at  that  conclave.  Attorney-General  Yosef  Harish  might 
as  well  spike  any  such  intention. 

Mr.  Harish  would  in  fact  do  well  to  help  engineer  a quick 
windup  for  the  farcical  trial  of  the  group,  which  also  included 
Mr.  Biton,  that  had  earlier  met  with  PLO  operatives  in  Buda- 
pest- The  premier  has  left  him  no  honest  alternative. 
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is  no  solution  either  isms? 
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THE  “Jordan  is  Palestine"  commit- 
tees established  in  the  early  ’80s 
around  the  world  open  a two-day 
seminar  today  at  the  King  Solomon 
Hotel  in  Jerusalem. 

The  “Jordan  is  Palestine”  peo- 
ple’s basic  premise  is  that  since 
Transjordan  was  part  of  Mandatory 
Palestine,  a Palestinian  state  exists, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  an  additional 
state  to  be  established. 

The  late  Yigal  Alton  put  it  m the 
following  words:  Every  people  has 
the  right  to  determine  itself  - no 
people  has  a right  to  determine  itself 
twice.  He  added  that  where  a single 
people  did  end  up  having  two  states 
in  the  post  Second  World  War  era  - 
as  in  the  cases  of  Germany,  Korea 
and  Vietnam  - the  arrangement  was 
an  imposed  and  artificial  one,  which 
did  not  really  -resolve  the  national 
problem  of  the  peoples  concerned 
and  did  not  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

A further  point  made  by  this 
group  is  that  in  addition  to  Transjor- 
dan having  once  formed  part  of 
Mandatory  Palestine,  today’s  de- 
mographic reality  in  Jordan  is  that  a 
majority  of  the  population  are  peo- 
ple of  Cisjordan  origin  - some  hav- 
ing moved  east  of  the  Jordan  River 
before  1948  and  the  majority  during 
and  after  the  War  of  Independence. 
The  Transjordanian  Bedouin  are 
also  ethnically  no  different  from 
those  in  Cisjordan. 

The  Hashemites  are  in  fact  the 
only  “foreign"  element  — from  a 
purely  Palestinian  point  of  view  - 
though  according  to  the  definitions 
of  the  Palestine  National  Covenant, 
King  Hussein  is  a Palestinian  since 
he  was  bom  in  Mandatory  Palestine. 

Where  Alton’s  views  differed 
from  those  of  the  Ukud  and  Tebiya, 
which  have  adopted  the  “Jordan  is 
Palestine”  slogan,  was  his  belief  that 


Susan  Hattis  Rolef 


the  Jordanian-Palestinian  state,  of 
which  he  spoke  in  his  plan,  should 
embrace  not  only  Transjordan  but 
the  densely  populated  areas  of  the 
West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip  as 
well.  . 

Thus  the  difference  between  the 
Zionist  rigbt  and  left  on  this  issue  is 
that  the  former  wish  to  see  the 
border,  between  Jewish  and  Palesti- 
nian state  along  the  Jordan  River, 
while  the  latter  believe  the  border 
will  have  to  run  further  to  the  west. 

The  weakness  in  both  of  these 
views  is  that  the  Palestinians  do  not 
regard  Jordan' as  a Palestinian  state, 
and  this  primarily  because  the 
Hashemite  royal  house  is  not  per- 
ceived as  being  Palestinian.  Many 
West  Bank  Palestinians  perceive  the 
Hashemite  rule  until  1967  as  having 
been  an  occupation,  despite  the  fact 
that  Jordan  annexed  the  West  Bank 
in  1950.  They  still  recall  the  general 
curfew  imposed  in  many  West  Bank 
towns  just  before  tbe  Six  Day  War, 
and  other  hardships  of  Hashemite 
rule.  They  are  ambivalent  about  ex- 
changing the  Israeli  occupation, 
which  though  unpleasant  has  known 
rules  including  the  option  of  appeal 
to  the  Israeli  High  Court  of  Justice, 
with  a Jordanian  occupation  which 
because  of  the  absolutist  nature  of 
the  Hashemite  regime  would  un- 
doubtedly be  less  enlightened. 


West  Bank  Palestinians  who  are 
hostile  to  the  Hashemites  are  scep- 
tical when  confronted  with  the  sce- 
nario of  1.  Israel  handing  over  most 
of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  to 
Hussein  (simply  because  no  Israeli 
government  would  ever  hand  them 


over,  if  at  all,  to  anyone  but  Hus- 
sein), and  2.  the  Palestinians  even- 
tually ousting  the  Hashemites  and 
taking  over  the  state.  111611  sceptic- 
ism stems  from  their  not  wanting  to 
experience  Jordanian  occupation 
again,  and  their  uncertainty  that  the 
Palestinians  will  have  the  power  to 
oust  thcHasbemites. 

When  West  Bank  Palestinians 
who  are  partial  to  the  Hashemites 
are  confronted  with  the  same  scenar- 
io, they  reject  it  out  of  hand  for  the 
reasons  given  by  Sari  Nusseibeh  of ; 
Bir  Zeit  University:  ‘"Any  Palesti- 
nian or  non-Jordanian  who  gained 
control  over  Jordan,  would  be  a 
transgressor,  an  enemy  of  Jordan. 
The  Palestinians  who  live  in  Jordan, ! 
or  would  live  in  a Jordanian- 
Palestinian  state  can  choose  whether 
or  not  to  consider  themselves  Jorda- 
nians. If  they  do,  they  can  partici- 
pate in  the  Jordanian  government. 
But  if  they  do  not,  they  have  no  right 
to  take  over  the  Jordanian  govern- 
ment,” 

Thus  for  people  like  Nusseibeh,  a 
Palestinian  solution  can  only  exist 
west  of  the  Jordan  River-  either  in  a 
Palestinian  mini-state,  or  in  a bi-  • 
national  state  in  which  the  Palesti- 
nians will  have  equal  national  status 
with  the  Jews. 

We  reject  both  options. 

Would  tbe  perceptions  of  Jordan 
as  a Palestinian  state,  or  part  of  a 
Palestinian  state,  be  different  if 
Palestinians  were  in  power  in  Am- 
man? In  the  mid-"7Gs,  none  other 
than  Ariel  Sharon  suggested  that 
Israel  ought  to  help  Arafat  conquer 
Amman.  He  even  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  meeting  Arafat,  but  the 
only  sort  of  meeting  which  could  be 
arranged  was  with  the  late  Issam 
Sartawi,  the  PLO  diplomat  who  had 
met  quite  a few  Zionist  Israeli  poli- 
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deal  figures  and  was  subsequently 
murdered  by  zealous  Palestinians  for 
doing  so.  Sharon  was  not  interested 
in  meeting  Sartawi  and  he  never  got 
to  meet  Arafat.  By  1982  he  opted  for 
an  attempt  to  break  the  PLO  physi- 
cally in  Lebanon. 

Whether  or  not  Sharon  might  be 
willing  to  return  to  his  earlier  idea,  it 
was  certainly  original  and  daring, 
and  even  logical  if  one  perceives  that 
the  solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict lies  in  an  Israeli-Paiestinian  set- 
tlement which  can  only  be  arrived  at 
with  the  mainstream  in  the  PLO. 

While  the  “Jordan  is  Palestine” 
seminar  is  unlikely  to  bring  us  any 
closer  to  a solution,  it  might  have  the 
beneficial  effect  of  strengthening  the 


SINCE  1967.  an  unresolved  debate 
divides  Israeli  public  opinion  and 
forms  the  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween die  two  political  parties. 

Until  1967  there  was  a universal 
agreement  that  tbe  raison  d'etre  of 
Israel  is  in  its  being  a state  that  is 
Jewish.  It  was  not  only  a national 
consensus,  but  one  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  world  Jewry,  and  it  was 
the  Jewish  character  of  the  state  that 
motivated  Jews  in  the  Diaspora  to 
lend  their  moral  and  material  sup- 
port to  it. 

There  was  also  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  the  persistent  endeavours  of 
Israeli  leaders  to  make  peace  with 
the  Arabs  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
1967  lines.  The  war  of  1967,  resulting 
in  the  extension  of  the  state’s  bound- 
aries, disrupted  the  pre-war  consen- 
sus and  gave  rise  to  a national  de- 
bate. 

One  school  of  thought  advocates 
the  retention  of  the  present  bound- 
aries on  the  grounds  that  Jews  have  a 
historical  right  to  them,  and  on  the 
basis  of  such  boundaries,  they  are 
prepared  to  make  peace  with  the 
Arabs.  The  other  school,  led  by  the 
Labour  Party,  holds  that  unless  ter- 
ritorial ' concessions  are  offered, 
peace  is  unattainable. 


What  kind  of  state 


do  we  want? 


The  battle  lines  between  the  two 
camps  are  clearly  drawn  and  they 
constitute  the  focus  of  the  20-year- 
old  debate.  One  issue,  however, 
which  in  terms  of  importance  over- 
shadows all  others,  is  not  sufficiently 
prominent  on  the  public  agenda. 
This  basic  issue  can  be  reduced  to 
one  question:  What  kind  of  state  do 
we  want  to  have? 

This  question  is  consistently 
avoided  by  the  Likud  and  feebly, 
dealt  with  by  their  opponents.  In- 
stead, the  public  is  treated  to  the 
rhetoric  of  historic  rights  and  territo- 
rial concessions.  Thus  the  debate  is 
diverted  towards  issues  that  cannot 
intelligently  be  solved  without  first 
deciding  on  the  crucial  issue  of 
“what  kind  of  Israel  we  wish  to 
have.”  The  question  of  boundaries  is 
a mere  function  of  the  basic  issue. 

As  a result  of  the  1967  war,  Israel 
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has  acquired  not  only  territories  but 
also  an  Arab  population  of  a million 
and  a half.  While  the  territories  may 
have  been  “freed”  - to  use  the 
. terarinblogy  of  the  Likud  - the  same 
term  can  hardly  apply  to  its  inhabi- 
tants. As  a result  of  the  territorial 
gains,- the  present  Arafa  populatian 
of  greater  Israel  amounts'  now'  to 
nearly  38  per  cent  of  tbe  totil 
population. 

Since  1985  the  number  of  Arab 
children  born  annually  in  greater 
Israel  exceeds  the  number  of  Jewish 
children.  Numerically,  it  is  not  a 
static  minority. 

Assuming,  contrary  to  authorita- 
. live  demographic  projection,  that 
the  percentage  of  the  Arab  popnla- 


MAX  SPITZ 


HAREDI  CREDO 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  - Philip  Gillcra,  in  his  other- 
wise admirable  tribute  to  the  late 
Max  Spitz  (August  30),  did  less  than 
justice  to  Max’s  considerable  con- 
tribution to  Israel’s  tourist  industry. 

ha  1949,  he  was  asked  to  take  over 
and  reorganize  the  ex-Egyptian  firm 
of  Peltours  (PEL  stands  for  Palestine 
Egypt  Lloyd).  His  knowledge  of 
tourism  was  nil,  but  he  brought  his 
business  acumen  and  organizing 
ability  to  bear,  starting  with  the  task 
of  teaching  an  unwilling  staff  that 
they  were  there  to  serve  the  public. 
This  he  did  by  all  manner  of  means, 
including  that  of  personal  example. 
One  of  Max's  attributes  was  that  he 
never  asked  anybody  to  do  anything 
that  he  would  not  do  himself.  . 

I had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
Max  almost  from  the  beginning  for 
close  on  30  years,  so.  can  bear  per- 
sonal witness  to  his  drive  and  deter- 
mination in  dealing  with  the 
bureaucracy  of  various  government 
departments  to  put  tourism  on  the 
map.  His  flair  for  bargaining  with 
hotels  and  transport  companies  was 
legendary  and  this  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  attractive  rates  and 
the  speedy  growth  of  group  travel. 

Max  Spitz  was  truly  a pioneer  in 
tourism,  one  of  the  first  to  see  what 
the  visitor  to  Israel  required  and  to 
endeavour  to  give  it  to  him. 

JOE  HANSON 

Netanya. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  - As  a haredi  woman,  I would- 


tempt  for  others.  I am  deeply 
ashamed  that  these  fanatics  are  giv- 


IT  IS  NEEDLESS  to  dwell  on  the 
upheaval  resulting  from  the  conver- 
sion of  a Jewish  state  into  a Jewish- 
Arab  state.  A foretaste  on  a minor 
scale  of  such  an  upheaval  was  pro- 
vided by  Hanna  Siniora,  editor  of 
the  Al-Fajr  Arab  newspaper  in  Jeru- 
salem. He  suggested  reversing  a pre- 
vious decision  of  boycotting  muni- 
cipal elections  and,  instead,  voting 
for  an  Afab  list.  Under  the  prop- 
ortional system  of  representation, 
they  would  secure  30  per  cent  of  the 
seats  and,  making  an  alliance  with 
tiie  ultra-Oithodox,  might  dominate 
city  affairs. 

This  caused  a great  deal  of  const- 
ernation and  some  went  so  far  as  to 


like  your  non-religious  readers  to  “g  such- a.  terrible  impression  of-  suggest  depriving  Arabs  of  their  vot- 


know  that  the  majority  of  us  find  the  what  is  a very  moral,  beautiful,  life- 


Sbabbat  demonstrations  disgusting  sanctifying  reEjpon 


and  deplorable,  and  a violation  of  1 ^ public  not  to  compare 


Tora  law  as  well.  If  the  stone-  these  senseless  idiots  with  the  truly 


throwers  or  those  screaming  Shab- 
bes  had  an  ounce  of  sense  or  sensitiv- 
ity, they  would  realize  that  their 
actions  only  strenghten  anti- 
religious  convictions,  making  the 


humane  majority  of  the  religions 
world.-  Just  as  we  do  not  judge  tbe 
entire  secular  world  by  the  lowest 
elements  — drug  addicts  and  crimin- 
als-so,  too,  we  should  not  be  judged 


secular  people  they  are  screaming  at  the  lowest  elements  in  the  reli- 


even  more  determined  to  be  secular. 

According  to  Tora  law,  one  is 
allowed  to  rebuke  only  from  a place 
of  love  and  only  if  the  person  is  one’s 
haver  - i.e.,  at  one’s  own  level  of 
understanding,  and  capable  of 
appreciating  the  rebuke.  All  others 
are  to  be  treated  as  Aaron  the  Cohen 
suggested,  “Bringing  people  to  Tora 
with  bonds  of  love.”  • 

The  Tora  teaches  reverence  for  all 
life,  as  explicitly  stated  in  the  state- 
ment that  all1  mankind  -'not  only 
Jews,  and  not  only  religious  Jews  - 
were  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
The  sanctity  of  life  is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  Judaism.  In  opposition  to  that  is 
evil,  which  manifests  itself  in  con- 


gious  world,  which  these  screaming 
nuts  represent. 

MIRIAM  ADAHAN 

Jerusalem. 


iog  rights.  The  commotion  subsided 
when,  -under  pressure  from  Arab 
extremists,  Siniora  withdrew  his 
proposal  on  the  grounds  that  parti- 
cipation m elections  would^consti- 
tute  recognition  of  the  annexation  of 
East  Jerusalem  by  Israel  Had  the 
commotion  continued  a little  longer, 
it  might  have  then  dawned  on  many 
Israelis  how  the  Knesset -ultimately 
with  nearly  40  per  cent  Arab  repre- 
sentation - tiie  ruling  cabinet,  the 
administration,  and  tiie  army  would 
function. 


When  you’re  getting  away  from  it  all 
at  the  Tel  Aviv  Sheraton,  you  can 
stfll  keep  in  touch  with  ;■ 

The  Jerusalem  Post.^ 
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DEAR  COMPUTER 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sr,  - In  your  issue  of  September  4, 
readers  were  informed  that  in  a few 
weeks’  time,  your  paper  is  going  to 
be  computerized.  Does  that  mean 
that  future  letters  to  the  Editor 
should  be  addressed  as  letters  to  the 
Computer? 

SUSAN  ROITELMAN 

Tel  Aviv. 
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appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the1-: 
overwhelming  majority  of  Palesti- 
nians live  in  the  territory  of  Mandfc  * 
tory  Palestine  both  west  and  east  of.: 
the  Jordan  River,  and  that  a penha* r 
nent  solution  to  the  Palestinian: 
problem  should  not  be  sought  intiMs ; 
establishment  of  an  additional  unyi*_ 
able  and  unstable  Palestinian  mini^ 
state  in  the  territory  of  Mandatory' 
Palestine.  Perhaps  the  seminar  wifljj 
'also  emphasize  where  the  Ziomst. 
right  and  left  in  Israel  agree,  antfi 
where  they  differ.  In  their  opposi  - 
tion to  the  establishment  of  an  addK 
tional  state  they  agree.  v 


The  writer  is  the  editor  of  the  Ldboto 
Party  monthly  Spectrum.  ' • 


tion  will  be  static,  the  question  re- 
mains what  will  the  state  of  Israel 
appear  to  be  witirso  large  a minority, 
one  that  is  strongly  rooted  is  its  soil, 
attached  to  its  culture  and  religion, 
imbued  with  an  intense  national  feel- 
ing and  totally  alien  to  the  ethos  of  a 
state  that  is  Jewish.  The  unavoidable 
answer  is  that  such  a state  will  be- 
come a Jewish- Arab  state  rather 
than  a Jewish  state  with  a rather 

bwhII  tiatinrml  minority.  - 


If  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  dug 
the  large  Arab  minority  is  not  likely 
to  follow  the  path  of  moderation 
because,  surrounded  as  it  is  by„i| 
sympathetic  ethnic  periphery,  itwifi 
be  subject  to  repercussions  of  the 
perennial  instabilities  of  the  Tegromt 
Will  such  a bi-national  state  be 
viable?  In  the  heyday  of  optimism 
prevailing  immediately  after  World 
War  I,  people  felt  confident  that  the. 
Czechoslovak  experiment,  with  its 
23  per  cent  German  minority,  woukL 
be  a success.  That  minority  under  - 
mined Czechoslovakia's  very  exist-, 
ence,  and  when  reconstituted  in 
1945,  it  had,  in  order  to  ensure  fig 
existence,  to  expel  the  German 
minority.  Once  independent,  Cyp1 
rus,  a peaceful  island  under  British 
rule,  was  the  site  of  friction  between 
the  Greek  majority  and  the  TuFk£$ 


minority  (20  per  cent),  which' in- 


sulted in  Turkish  military  interven- 
tion which  led  to  the  partition  of  the 
island  into  two  de  facto  states.  Neith- 
er the  lesson  of  Northern  Ireland  nor  . 
that  of  Lebanon  gives  hope  to  the 
viability  of  a bi-national  state  - espe- 
cially in  a volatile  and  chronically 
turbulent  area  such  as  the  Middle 
East. 

It  is  both  astonishing  and  distres- 
sing that  the  crucial  issue  of  the 
structure  of  the  state  and  its  ethos  is 
not  more  exposed  in  its  fullness  to 
public  opinion.  Tbe  people  cannot 
intelligently  form  an  opinion  on  fa- 
ture  frontiers  unless  they  first  decide 
what  kind  of  state  they  want  to  have. 
Only  then  will  they  be  able  to  weigh 
' rationally  the  consequences  of  their 
decisions. 

The  writer,  an  attorney  and  author,  is  d 
former  deputy  speaker  of  the  Knesset. 
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